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I. 


THE IDEA AND AIMS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
REVIEW. 


6 beer has been for some time a conviction, constantly 
widening and deepening, that a Review is needed that will 
adequately represent the theology and life of the Presbyterian 
Church. This need has been felt all the more that in former 
years our Church derived so much strength and advantage 
from the Reviews so ably conducted by Drs. Charles Hodge, 
Albert Barnes, Henry B. Smith, and others. Two years ago, 
the Presbytertan Quarterly and Princeton Review, which had 
gathered up into itself the various older Presbyterian Quarter- 
lies, was sold out by the proprietors and editors, and the 
Princeton Review appeared in its place, devoting itself chiefly 
to Philosophy, Science, and Belles-Lettres, and presenting 
an array of scholarship and talent unprecedented in the his- 
tory of periodical literature. Yet this very fact called the 
more attention to its defects in those very respects that made 
the older Reviews so important to the Presbyterian Church ; 
consequently the desire for a representative Presbyterian Re- 
view grew to be so strong and irrepressible, that several 
efforts have been made during the past year, in various parts 
of the land, culminating in the present enterprise, which seeks 
to combine all the varied interests and sections of our Pres- 
byterian Church in order to secure a Review that will truly 
represent it by a strong, hearty, steady, and thorough advo- 
cacy of Presbyterian principles. The managing and associate 
editors have been requested by a large number of theologians, 
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ministers, and elders, in the various sections of the Church, 
to undertake this work on the following basis: 

“The Review is to embrace in its articles the range of the 
theological sciences and cognate literary and philosophical 
subjects, with special attention to the leading questions of the 
day ; giving the freshest results of Biblical criticism and his- 
torical investigation; full and thorough reviews of the most 
important theological publications in different countries; and 
brief summaries of theological intelligence and church statistics. 
It will be the aim of the Review to treat all these subjects 
in a broad and catholic spirit, comprehending those historic 
phases of Calvinism which combined in the Presbyterian 
Church at the re-union on the basis of the Westminster 
standards, together with the symbols of the Reformed Churches. 
The name shall be Tue PresByTERIAN Review. No article 
is to be published without the approval of both of the managing 
editors. The managing editors shall hold themselves, and be 
regarded as, responsible for the contents and internal character 
of the Review, the associate editors aiding them to secure its 
highest excellence, efficiency, and success, Prof. A. A. Hodge, 
D.D., of the Princeton Theological Seminary, and Prof. C. A. 


Briggs, D.D., of the Union Theological Seminary, are to be, 


the managing editors. Prof. Herrick Johnson, D.D., of the 
Auburn Theological Seminary; Prof. S. J. Wilson, D.D., of 
the Western Theological Seminary; Prof. James Eells, D.D., 
of the Lane Theological Seminary; Prof. Francis L. Patton, 
D.D., of the Seminary of the North-west; and Rev. Talbot 
W. Chambers, D.D., of the Collegiate Reformed Church, 
New York, are to be the associate editors.” 

We take our stand, therefore, by the standards of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches, which are the Word of God, 


the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the Form of. 


Government and Book of Discipline, together with the sym- 
bols of the Reformed Churches. We take our position among 
the Quarterlies as a denominational Review on the basis of 
‘the Reunion of 1869; all those historical phases of Calvinism 
which then combined, being represented in the editorial corps 
and the stockholders of the Review, securing a fair and equi- 
table representation in its pages. We hope to secure the 
hearty co-operation of all parts of the Presbyterian Church in 
our work—not at the sacrifice of any convictions or methods, 
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but rather by gathering together in unity the historic variety 
for the common welfare of the whole. 

Our spirit is broad and catholic—the spirit of Reunion go- 
ing forth in sympathy and love to those other branches of the 
Presbyterian Family which are not in organic union with us. 
We desire and earnestly seek their co-operation in the RE- 
view, and indeed that of all those who adopt the Presby- 
terian form of-government, the Reformed or Calvinistic state- 
ments of doctrine, and the Evangelical principles of life and 
conduct, or who would study with interest our Presbyterian- 
ism from the point of view occupied by other Churches of 
Christ. While Presbyterian, we yet heartily rejoice in every 
good word .and work on the part of other denominations, 
whom we respect all the more for firm adherence to their own 
principles. We will join them in the great Christian move- 
ments of the age—for the conversion of the nations, the over- 
throw of infidelity, and the extermination of vice and crime. 

Uniting with our Presbyterian brethren throughout the 
world in the Presbyterian Alliance and with our Evangelical 
brethren in the Evangelical Alliance, we shall, notwithstand- 
ing, give our chief attention to the theology and life of the 
particular Church in which God has cast our lot, to labor 
for its progress with love and enthusiasm. We shall not 
hesitate to maintain and enforce Presbyterian polity over 
against Episcopacy and Congregationalism; Calvinistic doc- 
trine over against Lutheranism and Arminianism; while we 
unite with these, our brethren, in presenting a united and ag- 
gressive front to Romanism, Socinianism, Rationalism, and 
Communism. 

The Review will be a theological Review, and, as such, 
comprehensive of the various departments ‘of theological 
encyclopedia. We shall endeavor to represent adequately 
all parts of theology, and yet propose to give our chief 
attention to those parts that seem from time to time to need 
defence or advocacy. Such departments we conceive to be 
at present—Biblical Criticism, Historical Investigation, Apol- 
ogetics, Symbolics, Ethics, and the practical work of the 
Church. The Sciences, Philosophy, General History, and 
Belles-Lettres will have but a subordinate place; coming 
properly into our sphere only so far as they are related to 
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the various departments of theology. A leading feature of 
the Review will be the careful examination and criticism of 
the most important publications in different countries. These 
will be prepared by a large number of professional scholars, 
who will each assume the subject most suited to him. There 
will also be a department for Biblical, Historical, and Biblio- 
graphical Notes and Queries, including such theological intelli- 
gence and Church statistics as may seem appropriate to the 
design of the Review, without intruding on the field so well 
occupied by our numerous Presbyterian newspapers. We also 
propose from time to time to reprint, with notes, some of the 
more valuable documents and tracts illustrating the history 
of Presbyterianism. 

The managing editors will be exclusively responsible for 
the contents and internal character of the Review, but not in 
such a sense that they are to be regarded as adopting either 
jointly or individually the views advocated in the various ar- 
ticles, but in the sense that the contents and internal charac- 
ter of the Review will be in accordance with the original ba- 
sis of agreement, and reflect the various existing and previous 
characteristics of the Presbyterian Church. Each author will 
be held responsible for the views expressed in his article; the: 
editors only for the propriety of admitting those views into 
the Review. The editors may not infrequently feel called 
upon to publish views to which neither of them can subscribe, 
and will be responsible only for the views expressed in the 
articles that bear their names. 

Being fully persuaded of the infallible truth and divine 
authority of our whole Bible, we propose not merely to de- 
fend it against the assaults of Rationalism, but rather to attack 
Rationalism itself with the weapons of the most searching 
Biblical criticism and exact historical investigation, and over- 
come it by the force of the truth which is divine and consist- 
ent wherever found, not fearing lest the foundations should be 
destroyed, if perchance we may find a few weak points in our 
extended lines that need strengthening and reinforcement. 

Regarding theology as the queen of all the sciences, we do 
not propose to enter into warfare with any of them, but rather 
to employ all the results of true science, whatever they may 
be, for the advantage of theological science. We have no 
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fear of the truth, or for the truth, but rejoice in it, and are as- 
sured that it is mighty and wili prevail. 

Sincerely receiving and adopting the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith as containing the system of doctrine taught in 
the Holy Scriptures, and approving the government and dis- 
cipline of the Presbyterian Church, and the various symbols 
of the Reformed Churches, we confidently appeal to our 
ministry, elders, and people, and all friends of theological 
learning, to aid us in the advocacy of those principles which 
have been inherited by us as the most precious legacy of the 
great struggle for liberty and righteousness in Great Britain 
in the seventeenth century, and which in our own land have 
had so much to do with moulding its civil institutions, as well 
as with building up one of the strongest institutions for good 
in compact and well-organized Presbyterian churches. 


Tue Epirors. 











Il. 
HUME, HUXLEY, AND MIRACLES. 


ee publication of Professor Huxley’s sketch of the life and 
philosophical opinions of David Hume, has again called 
the public attention to a thinker who has done more than any 
other modern, with the exception of Spinoza, to unsettle the 
belief of mankind in the principles of morals and religion. 
As Mr. Huxley is himself strenuously engaged in this same 
endeavor, it is natural that he should avail himself of the acute 
and strong understanding of the Scotch sophist, and thereby 
obtain a force and momentum for his own opinions which they 
might not otherwise possess. He agrees with Hume in the 
essentials of his system, though dissenting upon some points, 
such, for example, as the following: 

1. Hume regards instinct as something innate and perma- 
nent; this, Huxley believes, and with reason, to be an ad- 
mission that “might be turned to serious account against 
Hume’s own doctrines;” because, “if the existence of in- 
stincts be granted, the possibility of the existence of innate 
ideas, in the most extended sense ever imagined by Descartes, 
must also be admitted.” (Huxley’s Hume, pp.108, 110). 2. 
Hume, while denying that the proposition that ‘every event 
has a cause” is an axiomatic and necessary truth, concedes 
that the proposition that ‘the whole is equal to the sum of 
the parts” is such. Huxley regards this as a “ needless ad- 
mission” (p. 118), and is undoubtedly correct in thinking that 
such a discrimination between the two propusitions is an in- 
consistency. 3. Hume tacitly agrees, with Locke, in assert- 
_ ing that knowledge is the perception of the relations of ideas 
to each other (pp. 70, 71). This makes knowledge to be 
more than mere physical sensation. Huxley does not like 
this, because it conflicts with the explanation of all knowledge 
by the molecular motion of matter. 4. Hume, in the person of 


Cleanthes (probably), constructs an argument for the being 
(8) 
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of a God, from cause and effect, and from order and design 
in the universe. This argument Huxley regards as a failure 
(p. 151). These are specimens of some of the points of dif- 
ference, and show that Huxley goes further than Hume in 
the direction of materialism. Hume is inclined to linger with- 
in the limits, or at least upon the borders, of deism; while 
Huxley feels little restraint of this sort. In short, this little 
volume, prepared as one of a series of literary portraits for - 
popular distribution, is less reserved and cautious in its scep- 
ticism than the Essays of Hume, and proves clearly that the 
materialism of the present moment does not retain so many 
elements of theism, as did that of the eighteenth century, and 
that the unbelief of the English atheism of this century, is 
more positive and unguarded than that of the English deism 
of the last. . 

With this notice of the general spirit of Huxley’s book, we 
proceed to consider the subject of mzracles, with special ref- 
erence to Huxley's account of Hume. This requires us to 
examine certain positions of both Hume and Huxley, that 
prepare the way for their view of the miraculous and the 
supernatural, 

1. In the first place, Hume denies that the human mind is an 
immaterial substance underlying mental phenomena. ‘ What 
we call a mind,” says Hume, “is nothing but a heap or col-- 
lection of different perceptions.’* Huxley affects to be very 
candid, and says that Hume “ may be right or wrong in this, 
but the most that he, or any one else, can prove is, that we 
know nothing more of the mind than that it is a series of 
perceptions” (p. 61). But afterwards Huxley himself asserts 
that this collection of perceptions not only “constitutes the 
mind,” but is ‘‘a system of effects, the causes of which are 
changes in the matter of the brain, just as the collection of 
motions which we call flying, is a system of effects, the causes 
of which are to be sought in the modes of motion of the mat- 
ter of the muscles of the wings” (p. 76). This is cruder 
materialism than anything in Hume; for it is equivalent to 
saying that the mind is only a collection of physical sensa- 
tzons. Hume had not learned the secret of the new physics, 


* Treatise on the Understanding, Part IV., Sec. vi. 
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of explaining all phenomena by molecular motion, and would 
probably have explained his position that the mind is a col- 
lection ‘of “perceptions,” rather in the sense in which Locke 
uses the term, than in that of Haeckel, Maudsley, and Hux- 
ley. It is true that his positions, if carried out, must have led 
him to the advanced position of these materialists, but Hume 
would have hesitated to say so flatly as Huxley does, that the 
mind is a collection of mere ‘‘sensations.” He preferred the 
term “perceptions.” This spurious kind of candor shows 
itself more than once in the book, and makes the impression 
upon the reader that he has to do with a somewhat trickish 
intellect. 

But that there is no such thing as an immaterial and spirit- 
ual substance, Hume and Huxley are agreed. In Hume's 
words, there is nothing but ‘‘a bundle of different perceptions 
succeeding one another with inconceivable rapidity.”* Hume 
left the matter here. He does not attempt, in detail and by a 
theory, to account for this series of phenomena. Huxley and 
those with whom he agrees in opinion attempt this. 

2. And this brings us to the second position that prepares 
the way for the sceptical theory of miracles. In order to ac- 
count for all phenomena, both material and mental, a postulate 
is laid down, viz: that there is but one substance, and this is 
infinite and eternal. This substance is matter, and matter is 
full of material forces. Given matter and material force, and 
everything existing in unlimited space, and occurring in ever- 
lasting time, can be explained. Matter in motion will account 
for everything in the universe. “In matter, there is the 
promise and potency of every form of life,” says Tyndall. 
This doctrine of one substance is the celebrated postulate, 
not proven, but assumed, of Spinoza, who is the intellectual 
father of modern materialism and atheism. To this sub- 
stance, Spinoza attributes two properties that are incompat- 
ible with each other, according to the common understanding, 
and also according to such philosophic reason as that of 
Plato, Aristotle, and Kant. By the definition of the original 
inventor, this universal substance is capable of both thought 
and extension. These are the two modes of the substance, 





* Treatise on the Understanding, Part IV., Sec. vi. 
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Here, then, is a substance having two diverse sets of properties: 
a material-immaterial substance. A substance like this, con- 
tradicting the common judgment that all substance is neces- 
sarily homogeneous and can have only one class of properties, 
requires to be demonstrated, before it is laid down as the 
foundation of a system. No demonstration, however, is 
attempted, but the position is treated as axiomatic, and the 
attempt is made to explain the phenomena of the universe by 
it. But since thought and extension are naturally regarded 
as contraries, and incompatible with each other, the actual re- 
sult in the history of speculation is to expel one by the other, 
and the one substance, in the end, is either wholly material 
or wholly spiritual. The universe is either all matter or all 
mind. The latter view was that of Berkeley, who while hold- 
ing the distinction between the infinite and finite mind, main- 
tained that there is no force but spiritual force, and no reality 
but spirit. There is only one kind of substance, but this sub- 
stance is immaterial. This view, however, owing to its hyper- 
spirituality has had little currency, and is favorable, rather 
than otherwise, to the doctrine of the supernatural and mirac- 
ulous. Because, upon this theory, mind and not matter, 
spiritual and not physical force, is sovereign and controlling in 
the universe. 

On the other hand, the ma¢erzal property, in this Spinozistic 
substance composed of double and confused properties, may 
expel the spiritual. Instead of thought driving out extension, 
extension may drive out thought. Instead of explaining 
matter by mind, mind may be explained by matter. This is 
probably what Spinoza would have done had he entered into 
further explanation of his system; and this is what has been 
done by that class of speculators who have adopted his pre- 
mise and postulate. Hobbes had already done this before 
Spinoza’s time. He declared “that philosophy has to do 
only with bodies; and with him whatever is bodily is sub- 
stantial; the two conceptions are identical ; a substance not 
a body is nothing. All real processes are material motions.”* 

Cudworth, Henry More, and others combated this theory, 
affirming the Platonico-Aristotelian distinction between matter 





* Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, II. 39. 
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and mind, and maintaining the reality of unextended incor- 
poreal substance, as well as of extended and corporeal sub- 
stance. The duality of mind and matter, and the assertion of 
two substances of diverse properties, incapable of being mixed 
and confounded in a common base like that of Spinoza’s 
postulate, was a fundamental position in the system of Des- 
cartes, from whom Spinoza borrowed his definition of the in- 
finite substance, throwing out Descartes’ accompanying defi- 
nition of a secondary finite substance. Theism, represented 
by Leibnitz and Kant, has reaffirmed the doctrine of two 
diverse substances ; and pantheism, represented by Schelling 
in his earlier system, and by Hegel, has followed Spinoza. 
The new physics, as represented by Haeckel, Huxley, Mauds- 
ley, and others, is Spinozistic, and attempts to explain all phe- 
nomena by matter and material force. The kingdoms of 
physical nature and the spheres of intellectual and moral ex- 
istence are all alike founded in the motion of molecules of 
matter. The one infinite, extended, material substance, if in 
motion in one way, will exhibit the phenomena of the mineral 
kingdom; if in another mode, of vegetation; if in another 
mode, of animal sensation; if in another way, of human 
thought and feeling. When, therefore, a man thinks or feels, 
there is no immaterial substance, no individual spirit distinct 
and separate from matter, which thinks and feels, but there is 
only a particular series of movements of certain atoms of the 
one universal substance. This is all there is when a man 
loves or hates, blasphemes or prays; when Aristotle reasons 
or Shakespeare imagines. 

We do not intend to examine the arguments that are pre- 
sented in support of this theory, but to state some objections 
to it. 

1. In the first place, this theory attributes se/f-motzon to 
matter. The theorist postulates an inherent motive force, 
with his molecule. And he must; because he denies that 
there-is any mental or self-conscious source of motion, any 
prime mover. One molecule must impinge upon another by its 
own motivity. This contradicts the results of scientific obser- 
vation and mathematical calculation as recorded in the estab- 
lished and accepted physics. If the new physics is correct, 
the old physics is exploded. Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
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Newton, Leibnitz, La Place, and Herschel represent the his- 
torical physics ; and they all held the doctrine of the vzs zx- 
ertte. ‘This scientific dogma Newton enunciates in the be- 
ginning of the Principia as follows: ‘All matter uniformly 
remains in statu quo, either of motion or of rest, unless it is 
made to change its state by external causes.” Self-motion is 
impossible to matter. If matter is in rest, it will never move 
unless something other than itself moves it; and if it has 
been set in motion, it will never stop unless something other 
than itself stops it. It has been a received maxim in physics 
that the distance between rest and motion in matter is as 
great as between non-existence and existence, and that mat- 
ter can no more move itself than nonentity can produce entity. 
The whole fabric of physical science rests upon this view and 
definition of matter; and when persons who have so little po- 
sition in the history of physics as have the Maudsleys, the 
Huxleys and Tyndalls, and even the Spinozas, if compared 
with the Galileos, the Keplers and Newtons, the Leibnitzes, 
the La Places and Herschels, ask us to accept their unproven 
postulate that matter is not characterized by the vzs zxeréza, 
but by self-motion, we cannot help meeting the request with 
the stare of surprise. Yet this is the demand they make. 
“We must get rid,” says Maudsley, “ of the notion of matter 
as inert. Matter is not inert.”* 

The fact is, that the materialist asks mankind to accept a 
new definition of matter, which shall include in it some of the 
properties of mind. He begs his opponent to concede that 
matter can set itself in motion, and does not require a prime 
mover; that it can change the direction of its self-motion, and 
does not need a director. Of course, if his opponents will 
grant him what he asks, it will assist him, though it will not 
help him out of half of the difficulties of his theory. But 
why, in the face of all the results of scientific observation ; in 
the face of the mathematics of the Principia, and the calculus 
of the Mécanique Céleste ; should we grant that matter is pos- 
sessed of self-motion? What observer has ever seen the pro- 
cess? What microscope has ever detected a molecule in the 
act of absolutely beginning a movement? Lucretius long 





* Physiology of Mind, Ch. III. 
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ago acknowledged that atoms do not come within the domain 
of sense. They are invisibles. The only possible method, 
consequently, of demonstrating the truth of the molecular 
physics is the mathematical method. Le Verrier proved by 
the calculus the existence of a planet that had never been 
seen by a human eye. The general system of the material 
universe required a mass like that of Neptune to explain par- 
ticular motions and aberrations. And if the molecular phys- 
icist could prove the existence of invisible self-moving atoms 
by the same method, the human mind would have no option, 
and must accept the fact. But the existing scheme of the 
universe, the entire astronomy of Kepler and Newton, refutes 
the dogma. The new physics and mathematical astronomy 
not only have no connection with each other, but are in flat 
contradiction. The doctrine of a self-moving matter is utterly 
incompatible with that of the attraction of cohesion, as Henry 
More long ago suggested. If matter were self-moved “ noth- 
ing would hold together ; flints, adamant, iron bars, yea, all 
matter, would fly apart and be dissipated.”* Everything 
would be subject to the caprice of billions of billions of mole- 
cules, each of which is self-motion at a point. The reign of 
law would be impossible. Chance must be the ruler of the 
material universe, and chaos would come again. 

But the new physics does not stop with postulating self- 
motion in matter; it also postulates se//-dzrectzon and choice. 
Darwin explaiits the origin of new species by “ natural selec- 
tion” within the sphere of matter. Selection is a choice be- 
tween one of two, or more. Matter chooses this and rejects 
that. One molecule decides to move itself in this way, and 
another in a different way, and the results of the billions of 
motions in the millions of manners are the varieties of vege- 
table, animal, and mental life. Darwin confines “ selection” 
to living matter, but Haeckel extends it to dead matter. He 
maintains that inorganic matter by selection and implied re- 
jection produces organic matter. The so-called “law of nat- 
ural selection” is absolutely universal. Not only protoplasm, 
but molecules of quartz and flint, start and direct their own 
movements. This same notion of a voluntary kind of mat- 





*Immortality of the Soul, I. vii. 
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ter appears also in the frequent phrase, ‘accidental vari- 
eties.” These are the unusual varieties which the theorist 
cannot account for by the common “natural selection.” Or- 
dinarily matter selects in that particular manner which yields 
a species with its varieties, but sometimes it indulges in ca- 
price, and then there is an accident. 

The phraseology by which matter is made to possess one 
of the properties of mind—a phraseology never found in the 
historical physics—is the common parlance of the new phys- 
ics. “Life,” says Virchow, “is only a complicated kind of 
mechanics. A part of the sum-total of matter emerges from 
time to time out of the usual course of its motions into spe- 
cial chemico-organic combinations, and, after having for a 
time continued therein, ve¢wrvns again to general modes of in- 
organic action.”* Here are both self-motion and choice. 
Certain molecules massed together “emerge” out of one 
kind of motion into a different kind, and then go back again 
to the first kind. This physics is as fanciful as anything in 
the medizval physics. There is but one step from matter 
that, “emerges” and “returns,” that ‘ selects” and ‘re- 
jects,” to matter that is filled with “ occult qualities” and 
“vital spirits,” with gnomes in the mineral, and sylphs 
in the gas. Experiment and observation, either with the 
naked or the armed eye, furnish not a scintilla of proof that 
matter is self-moving and voluntary in its rudiments, and yet 
mankind are asked to believe it upon the mere assertion of a 
theorist, who wants it as a fulcrum over which to pry up all 
the historical science and the historical religion of mankind. 
The materialist, with his new definition of matter, will suc- 
ceed with the mass of men no better than Moliére’s pretended 
doctor did with his patron. ‘‘ There is one thing,” said Gé- 
ronte, ‘which strikes me as not quite clear: it is the places 
you give to the liver and the heart. It seems to me that you 
place them differently from what they are; that the heart is 
on the left side and the liver on the right side. Yes,” 
says Sganarelle, ‘it was so formerly, but we have altered all 
that, and we now practise medicine in quite a new way.’’t 
Mr. Huxley, when he is reminded that the historical physics 





* Quoted by Haeckel, Creation I., 18. + Le Médecin malgre lui, II., vi. 
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teaches the ws zzertze, tells us that he has altered all that; 
but whether he will succeed in persuading the common-sense 
of man to believe that matter has some of the properties of 
mind, remains to be seen. 

The theory of molecular motion is the same thing essen- 
tially with the ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms”, by which the 
ancient atheists, Leucippus and Democritus, explained all 
phenomena; and the modern materialist must expect to be 
asked the same kind of questions by.which his predecessors 
were pestered. We will not renew the old inquiry as to the 
shape of these molecules—whether spherical, square, or tri- 
angular; how many of them, and of what figure, go to pro- 
duce a sensation, and how many a thought; at what velocity 
they must move to produce vegetable tissue, and at what ve- 
locity to produce animal tissue. There is one feature of the the- 
ory, however, that we do not remember to have seen alluded 
to. It is suggested by the fact that these molecules are 
related to sface. Their motions must be in some direction. 
The points of the compass, consequently, will have to be in- 
troduced into the new psychology. Everything depends 
upon the direction of the molecules, and considering the im- 
mense variety of sensations and perceptions that are to be , 
accounted for by molecular motion, it must be that all, and 
vastly more than all, of the thirty-two points of the mariner’s 
compass will come into use. The students of psychology by 
the new method will have to learn to ‘box the compass,” 
Possibly this explains what is meant when we say of a sulky 

man, that ‘‘the wind is east with him.” This hitherto has 
been regarded as metaphorical pangenge, but in the new 
physics it is strictly scientific. 

2. A second objection to the molecular physics is, that, 
according to it, matter moves mind instead of mind moving 
matter, as is commonly supposed. Professor Huxley states 
the theory in the following words: ‘All mental states are 
effects of physical causes, and, what are called mental facul- 
ties and operations, are (properly speaking) cerebral func- 
tions allotted to definite, though not’yet precisely assignable, 
parts of the brain.” Thought is cerebration. Similarly, 
Maudsley asserts that ‘feelings, ideas, and volitions are 
changes in the nervous system, and instruments may yet be 
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invented by which such ideas or nerve-changes may be meas- 
ured.”* The genesis of a thought or a feeling, then, is this: 
an external object impresses the senses, these irritate the 
nerves, the nerves affect the substance of the brain and set 
its molecules in motion; and this last affection of the brain- 
substance is thought, or feeling, or conception, or intuition, 
etc. Mr. Huxley explains clearly by a bell-wire—so clearly, 
that a wayfaring man, though a fool, need not err. ‘The 
effect of the irritation of a nerve-fibre on the cerebral sub- 
stance with which it is connected may be compared to the 
pulling of a long bell-wire. The impulse takes a little time 
to reach the bell; the bell rings, and then becomes quiescent 
until another pull is given. So, in the brain, every sensation 
is the ring of a cerebral particle; the effect of a momentary 
impulse sent along a nerve-fibre” (p. 87). According to this, 
when a man has the feeling of shame, for example, the begin- 
ning of the process is on the outside of him, and not on the 
inside. He does not first have the feeling of shame in a cer- 
tain centre or subject which we call his mind, and which is of 
an entirely different substance from his nerves and brain, and 
then this feeling passes from the mind to the body, becoming 
sensuous after having first been mental, showing itself in 
nervous and brain affection, and, finally, in that rush of blood 
to the face which is the corporeal and visible token of shame. 
This is all wrong, says Mr. Huxley. The first thing in the 
process is an external impression upon the sense, then an 
irritation of the nerves, then a stimulation of the brain-fibre, 
then the flush in the face, and then the feeling of shame. 
The common opinion is, that the feeling of shame causes the 
blush. This is an entire mistake, says the materialist; it is 
the blush that causes the feeling of shame. 

It is difficult to believe that such physics and psychology 
as this could be seriously defended and taught by a person 
of reputation in scientific circles. But Mr. Huxley leaves his 
readers no alternative. In his lecture at Belfast, he proclaims 
that ‘the brain is the organ of sensation, thought, and emo- 
tion; that is to say, some change in the condition of the mat- 
ter of this organ is the invariable aztecedent of the state of 





* Physiology of Mind, p. 61. 
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consciousness to which each of these terms is applied.” This 
settles the matter. The antecedence in time may be infinites- 
imal, but it is antecedence. Matter moves of itself, and 
moves before mind. The physical precedes the mental. The 
former is the cause, and the latter is the effect. 

This is an old doctrine, and it has never been more effect- 
ually refuted than in the delicate yet biting irony of Socrates, 
in the Phedo. ‘ When I was young, Cebes, I had a pro- 
digious desire to know that department of philosophy which 
is called Natural Science; this appeared to me to have lofty 
aims, as being the science which has to do with the causes of 
things, and which teaches why a thing is, and is created and 
destroyed; and I was always agitating myself with the con- 
sideration of such questions as these: Is the growth of ani- 
mals the result of some decay which the hot and cold princi- 
ples contract, as some have said? Is the blood the element 
with which we think, or the air, or the fire? or perhaps noth- 
ing of this sort—but the brain may be the originating cause 
of the perceptions of hearing and sight and smell, and memory 
and opinion may come from them.” 

Socrates betakes himself to the philosophy of Anaxagoras 
for light upon these points; but is grievously disappointed. 
‘As I proceeded, I found my philosopher altogether forsaking 
mind or any other principle of order, and having recourse to 
air and ether and water, and other eccentricities. I might 
compare liim to a person who began by maintaining, general- 
ly, that mind is the cause of the actions of Socrates, but who, 
when he endeavored to explain the causes of my several 
actions in detail, went on to show that I sit here because my 
body is made up of bones and.muscles; and the bones, as he 
would say, are hard, and have ligaments which unite them ; 
and the muscles are elastic, and they cover the bones, which 
have also a covering or environment of flesh and skin which 
contains them; and as the bones are lifted at their joints by 
the contraction or relaxation of the muscles, I am able to bend 
my limbs, and this is why I am sitting here in a curved posi- 
tion—that is what he would say; and he would have a similar 
explanation of my taiking to you, which he would attribute to 
sound and air and hearing, and he would assign ten thousand 
other causes of the same sort, forgetting to mention the true 
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cause, which is, that the Athenians have thought fit to con- 
demn me, and accordingly I have thought it better and more 
right to remain here and undergo my sentence: for I am in- 
clined to think that these muscles and bones of mine would 
have gone off to Megara or Bceotia—by the dog of Egypt 
they would—if they had been guided only by their own idea 
of what was best, and if I had not chosen as the better and 
nobler part, instead of playing truant and running away, to 
undergo any punishment which the State inflicts. There is 
surely a strange confusion of causes and conditions in all this. 
It may be said, indeed, that without bones and muscles, and 
the other parts of the body, I cannot execute my purposes. 
But to say that I do as I do, because of them, and that this 
is the way in which mind acts, and not from the choice of the 
best, is a very careless and idle mode of speaking. I wonder 
that they cannot distinguish the cause from the condition, 
which the many, feeling about in the dark, are always mistak- 
ing and misnaming.”* 

Professor Huxley applies this doctrine that matter moves 
mind, to the will. Hume had done it before him. Says 
Hume: ‘“ No animal can put external bodies in motion with- 
out the sentiment of a zsus, or endeavor. This sensation is 
merely animal.” + Says Huxley, in his comment upon this: 
‘To the argument that we have a right to suppose the re- 
lation of cause and effect to contain something more than in- 
variable succession, because when we ourselves act as causes, 
in volition, we are conscious of exciting power; Hume replies 
that we know nothing of the feeling we call power, except as 
effort or resistance; and that we have not the slightest means 
of knowing whether it has anything to do with the production 
of bodily motion or-mental changes” (p. 125). Hume illus- 
trates this last statement in the following words, which are 
not quoted by Mr. Huxley: ‘A man struck suddenly with a 
palsy in the leg or arm, frequently endeavors, at first, to move 
them, and employ them in their usual offices. Here he is as 





*Phzdo, 96-99. Jowett, I. 425-428. 


+ Hume’s Inquiry, Section vii. ‘‘The will,” says Haeckel (Creation, I. 237), ‘is 
the hadit of molecular motion. It depends upon the material processes in the nervous 
system. The willis never free. The will, as well as the other mental activities, in 
higher animals, differs from that of men, only in quantity, not in quality.” 
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much conscious of power to command such limbs, as a man 
in perfect health is conscious of power to actuate any member 
which remains in its natural state and condition. But con- 
sciousness never deceives. Consequently, neither in the one 
case nor in the other, are we ever conscious of any power.’™* 
According to this, a palsied man ‘is as much conscious of 
power” to move his limbs, as a well man is; or, in other 
words, is conscious of something which he does not possess. 
The puzzled reader will find, when*he examines the context 
of this singular statement, that Hume only means that the 
palsied man wxderstands as much as the well man, respecting 
the connection between voluntary action and the movement 
of the muscles and limbs. ‘There is no principle [fact] in 
all nature more mysterious than the union of soul with body. 
If by consciousness we perceived any power or energy in the 
will, we must know this power; we must know its connection 
with the effect; we must know the secret union of soul and 
body, and the nature of both of these substances.” That is 
to say, in order to be conscious of a fact, we must comprehend 
the fact. ‘‘ Consciousness” is employed loosely in the above 
statement, to denote any and all forms of mental experience ; 
and under cover of this paltering with words in a double sense, 
Hume denies that man is conscious of a power to move his 
limbs. This rather staggers Mr. Huxley, who does not com- 
mit himself quite so strongly to this affirmation, but cautiously 
adds, “that we do not £zow, and cannot know, that volition 
does cause corporeal motion; while there is a great deal to 
be said in favor of the view that it is no cause, but merely a 
concomitant of that motion” (p. 125). 

The reply to this assertion is, that the proof that it is the 
man’s will that moves the man’s arm, is. identically the same 
as that the man exists. The man is immediately conscious 
that he exists; and he is also immediately conscious that he 
moves his arm, and that his arm is not moved for him. The 
evidence is precisely the same in the one instance as in the 
other; and if the materialist is content with self-consciousness 
as a proof of personal existence, he ought to be content with 
it as a proof that the soul moves the body. Neither of these 
truths can be demonstrated either by a syllogism or by the 
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microscope. The only proof of such propositions as that a 
man is a real person, and that he moves his limbs by his will, 
is in the self-consciousness. And if such testimony is valid 
in reference to a man’s existence, it is also valid in reference 
to his agency. A mind as ingenious as that of Hume, were 
there a sufficient motive for so doing, could fabricate an argu- 
ment against the reality of personal existence, as well as 
against the reality of voluntary action. In fact, this has been 
done in the pantheistic psychology of India and Germany. 
Hegel, by a ratiocination as subtile as that of Hume, and 
wire-drawn into a vast scheme compared with which that of 
Hume is a mere fragment, endeavors to disprove the meta- 
physical reality of the individual ego. 


We pass, now, to the materialistic theory of miracles, for 
which these views of the relation of matter to mind, so care- 
fully thought out by Hume, and reproduced by Huxley and 
others, are intended to prepare the way. 

Of course, if there is no such substance as mind, and the 
only substance is matter and material force, there can be no 
personal deity, different from matter and above it. And if 
there is no such deity, there can be no miracle; because a 
miracle implies an absolute control over matter, and a suspen- 
sion of its laws. The doctrine of a miracle stands or falls 
with that of a personal God. That Hume held on somewhat 
feebly upon the deistical idea of a First Cause, and even at- 
tempted an argument for the divine existence, does not con- 
flict with this assertion. The deist’s idea of God contains 
very few personal elements at the best. Bolingbroke would 
concede but two attributes to the Supreme Being: adaptive 
intelligence, and physical omnipotence. The moral attributes 
have little room or play in deistical theories of the universe. 
Deism, though nominally asserting the existence of a deity, 
has little to do with Him, and nothing to say to Him. Boling- 
broke and Hume never prayed. And, considering the tenor 
of Professor Tyndall’s speculations respecting the “ prayer 
test,” one would be led to query whether he ever ventures 
upon the experiment. 

The first step in the construction of Hume’s argument 
against miracles, is to,invalidate the proposition that “ every 
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event has a cause;” and the second is, to invalidate the testi- 
mony upon which miracles are believed. If there be, in 
reality, no such thing as an efficient cause, then there can be 
no designing agent; and if no such agent, then no miracle. 
And if no testimony whatever is sufficient to prove that the 
common course of nature has ever been interrupted, the mira- 
cle must take its place with the fable and legend. 

The connection between cause and effect, Hume thus ex- 
plains: ‘‘ When one particular species of events has always, 
in all instances, been conjoined with another, we call the one 
object cause, the other effect. We suppose that there is some 
necessary connection between them; some power in the one 
by which it infallibly produces the other, and operates with 
the greatest certainty and strongest necessity.” This is an 
error, says Hume. There is no such necessary connection 
between the two events. We have only formed the Aadz¢ of 
putting the two events together, after having seen them occur 
together many times in succession. ‘The first time,” says 
Hume, ‘‘a man saw the communication of motion by impulse, 
as by the shock of two billiard balls, he could not pronounce 
that the one event was connected, but only that it was con- 
joined with the other. After he has observed several in- 
stances of this nature, he then pronounces ‘them to be coz- 
nected.’’* ‘The knowledge of the relation between cause and | 
effect is not, in any instance, attained by reasonings a przorz, 
but arises entirely from experience, when we find that any 
particular ‘objects are constantly conjoined with each other. 
Adam, though his rational faculties be supposed at the very 
first entirely perfect, could not have inferred from the fluidity 
and transparency of water, that it would suffocate him, or 
from the light and warmth of fire, that it would consume 
him.”t Here, one kind of knowledge is substituted for 
another. Experience shows, in a given instance, what par- 
ticular object is the effect of another particular object ; in other 
words, whzch is the effect and whzch is the cause. But this 
is very different from showing that the effect is necessarzly 
connected with its cause. Wider experience increases man’s 
knowledge as to which phenomena are effects, and which are 
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causes; but does not increase his knowledge that effects are 
necessarily connected with their causes. This latter knowl- 
edge is a fixed quantity, and is no more capable of increase 
or diminution, than is the knowledge that the sum of the 
parts is equal to the whole. Adam, to use Hume’s illustra- 
tion, having once found by experience that fire produces a 
painful sensation; having once discovered which is cause 
and which is effect; was as certain of the necessary con- 
nection between the two things, in the first instance of his 
experience, as in the tenth, or ten-thousandth. Custom 
makes no difference in the degree of certainty respecting the 
connection between cause and effect. The habit of seeing 
gunpowder explode when a match is applied, does not make 
us more and more certain that the cause produces the effect. 
It should, upon Hume’s theory. According to him, we ought 
not to be so certain that the effect follows its cause, in the 
first instance that we perceive the two related phenomena, as 
in the last instance that we perceive them. But the fact is, 
that we are just as certain: no more, and no less, 

The reasoning of Hume respecting causation has been re- 
plied to so often, and the nature of the reply is so well-known, 
that we dwell upon it no longer, and dismiss it with a brief 
reference to the inconsistency with which it is associated in 
his general scheme of philosophy. We have already noticed 
that Hume concedes that mathematical propositions are intui- 
tive and necessary truths. ‘‘ The sciences of geometry, alge- 
bra, and arithmetic contain affirmations that are intuitively cer- 
tain.”* Man’s assent to the proposition that “the sum of the 
parts is equal to the whole,” Hume did not venture to assert 
is the result of custom and habit. It would be too much for 
human credulity to say that we believe that the sum of the 
parts is equal to the whole, merely because we have in several 
instances tried the experiment of cutting an apple into pieces, 
and found upon joining the parts together again that they 
make up the whole apple. We are as certain of the truth of 
this proposition, apart from any actual trial and experience, 
the first time that we hear the terms of it, as we are the 
thousandth time. Custom does not add a whit to the strength 
of our conviction. Mathematical axioms, Hume concedes to 
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be intuitive and necessary truths. Huxley differs from Hume 
here, perceiving that this is a fatal admission for strict and 
consistent materialism. This latter cannot admit any intui- 
tive and necessary truth whatever, because it must explain 
everything by sensation and molecular motion. Accordingly, 
Huxley and his compeers explain mathematical as well as 
moral beliefs by heredity and custom. 

But, returning to Hume: What difference is there in the 
nature of our mental action when we assent to the proposition 
that ‘‘the sum of the parts is equal to the whole,” and to 
the proposition that “every event has a cause”? The ap- 
peal must be made to the actual facts of consciousness as 
every man knows them in himself. The moral maxim re- 
specting causation dawns earlier in human consciousness than 
does the mathematical axiom. One of the first questions 
asked by the child is for the cause of what he sees and ex- 
periences. Apart from a theory to support, men generally 
no more think of denying the intuitiveness of the moral than 
of the mathematical proposition, or of explaining the one 
rather than the other by custom and habit. The difference 
in kind, which Hume would find between the two classes of 
propositions, requires to be justified by stronger reasons than 
any that he has presented.* 

The second step in the construction of Hume’s argument 
against miracles is to invalidate the testimony upon which 
they are believed. 

Hume defines a miracle to be ‘a transgression of a law of 
nature by a particular volition of the Deity.” The word 
“suspension” should be substituted for “transgression” in 
this definition. A miracle never violates a natural law, but 
only temporarily suspends it. When our Lord raised Laza- 
rus from the dead, He did not reverse the course of nature, 
or upturn any of its settled order. This would have been 
violation. One, though by no means the whole, of the 
effects of His omnipotent power was to stop the putrefaction 
of the body. Christ suspended in that particular instance 
the operation of the law of chemical action by which putre- 
faction goes on, but He did not violate that law. This would 





* Kant exposes this inconsistency of Hume. See Praktische Vernunft, 169, sq. 
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have required that He should cause the very same law of 
chemical action that was putrefying the body, to put a stop to 
the putrefaction ; that is, cause the chemical force itself to do 
the contrary of what it commonly does. This He did not do. 
He did not compel chemical action to undo chemical action, 
but He simply put a stop to chemical action itself in that one 
corpse, by the exertion of that omnipotence by which He crea- 
ted ‘all things visible and zzvzszb/e:” the imponderable 
forces as well as the ponderable elements of matter (Col. i. 
16). Our Lord left the general course of nature undisturbed. 
Another corpse lying beside that of Lazarus would have still 
continued to putrefy by the law of chemical decomposition, 
which law had met with no violation or reversal of its action, 
though it met with a suspension of it in a single case. 

But practically it matters little, so far as the question of 
power is concerned, whether the miracle be styled a violation 
or a suspension of natural law. To suspend would require 
omnipotence, as much as to violate. Either must be the effect, 
as Hume says, of “the volition of the Deity.” 

Thata miracle is possible, Hume at first in words concedes, 
but subsequently in fact denies. Anything is possible that 
does not imply a contradiction, and a miracle does not imply 
a contradiction. ‘The contrary of every matter of fact is 
still possible, because it can never imply a contradiction, and 
is conceivable by the mind. That the sun will not rise to- 
morrow is no less intelligible a proposition, and implies no 
more contradiction than that it will rise.”* Miracles are not 
to be objected to, then, upon the ground of their impossi- 
bility. They are possible events. 

What, then, is the objection to them? Hume’s answer is 
that they contradict the uniform experience of mankind. “It 
is no miracle that a man in seeming good health should die 
on a sudden, because such a kind of death, though more un- 
usual than any other, has yet been frequently observed to 
happen. But it is a miracle that a dead man should come to 
life, because that has zever been observed in any age or 
country. There must, therefore, be an uxzform experience 
against any miraculous event, otherwise the event would not 
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merit that appellation, And as an uniform experience 
amounts to a proof, there is here a direct and full Avoof, from 
the nature of the fact, against the existence of the miracle.”* 

There are two fallacies in this gwasz argument. The first 
is contained in the unproved assertion, that the reanimation of 
a dead man has ‘“‘ zever been observed in any age or country,” 
or, that a miracle is contrary to uniform in the sense of zz- 
variable experience. For, by uniformity, here, must be meant 
an experience without a single exception. A single instance 
to the contrary would be fatal to Hume’s theory. One mira- 
cle would be as good as a hundred, in logical respects. Mill 
so understands Hume’s use of the term “ uniform,” when he 
explains it by the term “ universal,” and defines the universal 
as that which results from a ‘‘complete induction of all the 
particulars.” Now, merely to assume, as is done in this pre- 
tended argument introduced by. the word “ because,” that a 
miracle is contrary to universal experience, is to beg the ques- 
tion. The question in dispute is: Does the miracle contradict 
the experience of every individual without exception that ever 
lived upon this earth? That it contradicts the experience of 
Mr. Hume, does not prove that it contradicts the experience 
of Saul of Tarsus. That no miracles have been witnessed 
in Scotland, and in the nineteenth century, does not prove 
that they were not witnessed in Palestine, and in the first 
century. In order to be warranted in the sweeping assertion 
that a miracle ‘‘ zever has been observed in any age or coun- 
try,” aman must either demonstrate by the a przorz method 
that the miracle is not possible, or by an a fosterzorz method 
that includes the entire history of man from its beginning up 
to the present moment, that the miracle is not actual. Hume 
has done neither. 

The second fallacy in this semblance of an argument, con- 
sists in‘defining the miracle in such a manner as to include the 
point to be proved. A miracle, says Hume, is “an event that 
has never been observed in any age or country.” Indeed! One 
would think that this is te very point in dispute between the 
parties. To take it out of the dispute, in this cool manner, 
and put it into the definition of a miracle which is to be ac- 
cepted by both parties alike, is perhaps ingenious, but hardly 
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according to the rules of discussion. Mr. Hume certainly 
presumed very much, either upon the simplicity or the good- 
nature of his Christian opponents. This circular mode of 
reasoning, by surreptitiously putting the thing to be proved 
into a preliminary definition, has recently been repeated by Mr. 
Spencer in his definition of evolution, as “the development of 
the homogeneous into the heterogeneous.” The question be- 
tween the creationist and the evolutionist is, whether the ho- 
mogeneous mineral ever does develop into the heterogeneous 
vegetable, or the homogeneous vegetable into the heterogene- 
ous animal; and if this definition is accepted, Mr. Spencer 
may spare himself any further reasoning; and so might Mr. 
Hume, if his definition of a miracle be allowed. 

The question whether a miracle has ever occurred, cannot be 
decided by definition, and in an a grzorz manner. It is a propo- 
sition in history, not in geometry. It is a question of fact, and 
must be decided by the examination of testimony. The thing 
itself is possible, as Hume, in words at least, concedes ; whether, 
then, it be actual, depends upon witnesses. Strictly universal 
experience would involve an experience embracing all the 
physical phenomena upon earth, from the beginning of human 
history. It must be wider than the experience of the great 
majority of men. It must include that of the minority also. 
The minority, here as in politics, have some rights which the 
majority are bound to respect. The question of the miracle 
cannot be decided by a majority vote. The induction of par- 
ticulars must be exhaustive, in order to demonstrate the in- 
credibility of a miracle. It is not sufficient to cite the ex- 
perience of the disbeliever and his contemporaries. 

When, however, it comes to the subject of testimony for the 
miracle, Hume retreats to the a przorz method. He did not, 
like Baur and Strauss, enter into an acute and learned investi- 
gation of the historical data furnished by the New Testament 
and the literature of the first two centuries, and endeavor to 
invalidate the testimony. Hume never examined the wit- 
nesses themselves. He took the shorter method of Aostulat- 
7ug that “a miracle has never been observed,” and of retract- 
ing his previous concession that a miracle is possible. When 
he comes to speak of the subject of testimony for a miracle, 
he falls back upon the notion of impossibility. “No testi- 
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mony,” he says, “is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless the 
testimony be of such a kind that its falsehood would be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavors to establish.’™ 
This rules out testimony altogether. The real meaning is, that 
there can be no testimony at all for a miracle. For, there can 
be no testimony “more miraculous than a miracle.” And, if 
there were, the scepticism that had demanded a yet more mi- 
raculous testimony for the miraculous event would require a 
yet stronger kind of proof for the’ miraculous testimony 
itself, and so on indefinitely. In the extract which we have 
already given upon page 25, Hume frames his statements so as 
to establish the intrinsic impossibility of a miracle. In the 
first place, he defines the miracle as an event that never has 
been observed, and then adds to this the assertion, that any 
event that has actually been observed evinces dy ¢hzs very fact 
of sensuous: observation that it is zo¢ a miracle. The miracle, 
consequently, cannot be established by the testimony of the 
senses. It never has been seen; and, if it could be seen, this 
would prove that it is not a miracle. Such reasoning is like 
that of the advocate in defence of his client: first, the defend- 
ant never borrowed the kettle; secondly, if he did borrow it, 
he returned it, 

The @ préoré impossibility of the miracle lies under all the 
ancient and all the modern scepticism. This is the axiom to 
which all classes of unbelievers, in one form or another, really 
come back. This is the position of Huxley, as may be seen 
from his remarks upon Hume's views. The lurking assump- 
tion, notwithstanding the verbal concession of the possibility 
of the miracle, really is that the miracle is impossible. There 
is no testimony sufficiently strong to justify human belief in 
the miraculous, Huxley writes as follows: “If a man tells me 
that he saw a piebald horse in Piccadilly, I believe him with- 
out hesitation, If the same person tells me that he observed 
a zebra there, | might hesitate a little about accepting his tes- 
timony. If, however, my informant assured me that he beheld 
a centaur trotting down that famous thoroughfare, I should 
emphatically decline to credit his statement; and this even if 
he were the most saintly of men and ready to suffer martyr- 
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dom in support of his belief. Indeed, I hardly know what 
testimony would satisfy me of the existence of a live cen- 
taur” (p. 132). He thinks, however, that the testimony of 
Johannes Miller, the great German anatomist, would stagger 
him, and “lead to suspension of judgment.” And if some 
competent investigator should write a “careful monograph,” 
giving measurements and diagrams, he might possibly believe 
in the existence of a centaur. 

A man convinced against his will is of the same opinion 
still, and a sceptic will hold out a long time against very re- 
spectable witnesses and testimony. But we think that if five 
hundred Englishmen at once—a number equal to the “five 
hundred brethren at once” alluded to by St. Paul—should see 
a centaur trotting down Piccadilly, and should testify that they 
did, and their testimony should go unchallenged by the re- 
mainder of the English nation, as that of the five hundred 
brethren was by the Jewish people, and Mr, Huxley should 
refuse to credit them, the common judgment would be that he 
was not so much a philosopher as he was an obstinate sim- 
pleton.* This “scientist,” to employ the bad English that 
now designates a certain class of investigators, thinks that it 
is a very difficult thing to credit the existence of such a com- 
bination of man with brute as the centaur is. But he finds no 
difficulty in tracing the origin of man back to a brute, and be- 
lieving that he can be developed from a jelly-fish. If he can 
swallow this camel, one would think that he need not strain 
at that gnat. 

Indeed, if evolution, in Spencer’s definition of it, is the truth, 
there is no knowing what may happen in the universe, and the 
materialist must be ready for anything. For, if the homogene- 
ous can be transmuted by a merely zatural process into the 
heterogeneous, then evolution may as easily descend as ascend. 
The animal may return to the vegetable, and the vegetable to 
the mineral. Man may develop into an ape, and the ape into 


* It is not always remembered that the number of witnesses for the reality of mira- 
cles is not composed merely of those disciples of Christ who testified formally, but also 
of that much greater number of Jews who did not dispute this testimony. Silence 
gives consent. The Jewish nation as a whole, in permitting the oral narratives of the 
tirst preachers of the Gospel, and the written narratives of the evangelists, to go uncon- 
tradicted, at a time when contradiction would have been fatal to the spread and recep- 
tion of these narratives, virtually become witnesses to the truth of the Gospel. 
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amorphous protoplasm, and protoplasm into inorganic matter, 
This would still be the homogeneous becoming the heteroge- 
neous, It is impossible, upon this theory, to calculate upon 
fixed and uniform action in the physical world ; and Mr, Hux- 
ley, if he lives long enough, may see stranger phenomena than 
a centaur, or even the Gospel miracles, Lucretius objects to 
the doctrine of creation ex xzhz/o that it introduces confusion 
into nature. [le erroneously supposed the doctrine of creation 
to be incompatible with the old accepted dictum, “omne ani- 
mal ex ovo.” If fishes and men, he says, are created from 
nothing, and do not spring from living germs or eggs, then 
fishes may start out of the ground and men may originate in 
the sca. Everything might originate out of everything. 
Si de nihilo fierent, ex omnibus rebus 
Omne genus nasci posset ; nil semine egeret : 


E mare primum homines, e terra posset oriri 
Squamigerum genus, et volucres,* 


Now this is exactly what may happen, if the different king- 
doms of nature are related to each other in the manner as- 
serted by the new physics. If there are no fixed limits to 
them, as the historical physics maintains, but all are merged 
and blended in the manner claimed by evolutionists, then th¢ 
grain of sand may develop into a sperm cell, and the Nilotic 
slime into Plato's brain, and back again, with procession and re- 
trocession forevermore. If this is so, the evolutionist ought 
not to find the biblical miracles so difficult to credit. If this is 
scientific truth, there are stranger things ahead, in infinite space 
and everlasting time, than have yet been seen, even in Pales- 
tine and by the Jewish people; and there are more things in 
heaven and earth than have been dreamed of in the material- 
ist’s philosophy. Extremes meet. “ Nothing,” says Pascal, 
“is more credulous than infidelity.” The intellect of Kepler 
would find it more difficult to accept the physics of Haeckel, 
than the Gospel narratives. 

And this brings us to the true reply to Hume’s assertion 
that the miracle contradicts universal experience: viz, that 
there is valid testimony that it does not contradict it. Chris- 
tendom, for eighteen centuries, has had in its possession a mass 





* De rerum natura, i, 160-163. 
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of historical documents and data, which ninety-nine-hundredths 
of Christendom in all these centuries have regarded as proving 
that miracles have been wrought in this world, and have been 
seen by some of its inhabitants. The nature of this evidence is 
not mathematical, but like that for ordinary events in human 
history. It is possible to dispute and disbelieve it; as it is pos- 
sible to dispute and disbelieve the evidence for the assassination 
of Julius Cesar. Assent to the testimony for the miracle, like 
assent to the testimony for events in ancient history generally, 
cannot be necessitated like assent to a geometrical axiom. 
The contrary of all historical events, be they ordinary or extra- 
ordinary, is possible. But the preponderance of evidence, and 
the probability, is so great, that the mass of mankind believe 
the events of both sacred and profane history ; both the miracle 
and the ordinary historical fact. 

This reply brings the sceptic out of the province of sophistry, 
into the province of history, and invites him to examine the 
Witnesses for the miracle, and to prove them to be false wit- 
nesses, if he can, This isa different kind of work from specious 
and artful ratiocination. It prohibits the use of the @ preorz 
method in the province of history, where it does not belong, 
and compels the objector to employ the @ fosterzor¢ method, cr 
the induction of facts, in a case where the only question is 
one of facts That Hume knew little of such investigation is 
notorious. Johnson says that Hume acknowledged to a clergy- 
man in the bishopric of Durham that he had never read the 
New Testament with attention. And what did Hume know 
of the nature and force of the testimony for the credibility of 
the New Testament, that comes from a score of writers, Chris- 
tian, heretical, and sceptical, of the first three centuries, to say 
nothing of the monumental and other evidence that enters into 
Christian apologetics ? 

In proportion as the history and literature contemporaneous 
with, and immediately succeeding, the advent of Christ is 
studied, does a man’s belief in the credibility of the New Testa- 
ment increase. But if he neglects this kind of study altogether, 
and bends his mind to the invention of a@ Jrzorz reasons against 
miracles, he will be able to make an infidel of himself, if not of 
others, If the witnesses to a fact are not listened to, and their 
testimony is not examined, of course the fact to which they 
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testify is liable to be denied, especially if there be any motive 
for so doing. 

And this is the course which infidelity generally has pursued. 
Hume and Voltaire are examples. Neither of them was a 
student of Biblical and patristic literature. Both passed a 
judgment, without an examination of the testimony. We 
could not say this of the recent German infidelity, as repre- 
sented by Baur and Strausz. Here, there is scholarship in this 
directicn, unquestionably—a scholarship which has elicited a 
scholarship in reply, that has strengthened the old defences, 
and established Christian apologetics upon a yet stronger posi- 
tion. But it is not at all extreme to say, that in respect to 
apologetic learning, the English deism and the French atheism 
of the eighteenth century, were characterized by downright 
ignorance. The biblical and theological articles in Diderot’s 
I-ncyclopaedia, and Voltaire’s Dictionary, are notorious for their 
superficiality and incorrectness. The blunders of Collins were 
exposed by Bentley; those of Toland, by Clark and Lardner ; 
and those of Bolingbroke by Bishop Newton. 

The same remark is true of the current materialism. Such 
exclusive attention as Huxley, Maudsley, and Tyndall are be- 
stowing upon matter, leaves them no time, and no inclination, 
to contemplate mind. “If the soul, my dear Alcibiades, is ever 
to know herself, must she not look at the soul; and especially 
at that part of the soul in which her virtue, namely, wisdom, : 
resides, and which is like herself?”* A man who holds one 
eye to the orifice of a microscope, and keeps the other closely shut, 
cannot see anything beyond his nose, and his knowledge must 
be confined to a very small circumference. He may be able 
to tell us how many scales there are in an inch of a fish’s skin, 
and how many fibres there are in a spot on a butterfly’s wing. 
But such minute physical inquiries as these leave him no time 
or taste for higher and grander matters, This very book of 
Huxley, on almost every page, displays ignorance in the nobler 
departments of human knowledge. His judgments respecting 
the deeper problems of philosophy and theology are crude and 
worthless. He misconceives Descartes, and does not under- 
stand Kant. He knows absolutely nothing of metaphysics, in 





* Plato, Alcibiades I. 132. 
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the sense in which Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, and Kant em- 
ployed the term. He knows physics, and supposes that this is 
metaphysics. 

The “spurt,” to use a boating phrase, which physical science, 
for the last decade, has taken in the direction of materialism, 
will come to an end, as in previous instances, because of this 
ignorance of higher themes. The human mind cannot long be 
content with the minute observation of the five senses helped 
by instruments, It will reassert its origin and its dignity, and 
leaving the things that are seen and temporal, begin again to 
contemplate the things that are unseen and eternal. 


WitiiAM G. T. SHEDD. 














III. 


JUVENAL’S HISTORICAL JUDGMENTS. 


HE general view taken of the Roman satirist Juvenal by 
earlier scholars was to regard him as a moralist of high 
convictions, of clear and comprehensive insight into the moral 
conditions of his time, with bold denunciation of them, his one 
motive being to portray what he saw under the Empire as it 
was, and to condemn it as it deserved, with the hope of touching 
the conscience of his age and of recalling it, if possible, to the 
simpler and purer life of earlier time. More recent French 
critics and historical writers, however, have analyzed with 
much cool acuteness his character and works, and have ques- 
tioned, especially, his sweeping judgments of his age, uttered 
as they are without material exception or qualification. This 
literary and personal criticism may be found in the Essays 
and Lectures of Nisard, Patin, and Martha; while Boissier’s 
close historical studies of the literature of the Flavian and 
Antonine periods, and particularly of the epigraphic remains 
of the time, present, with his peculiar vividness, valuable and 
suggestive results. These, chiefly, with additions to them 
and with a view of some of their general bearings, form the 
basis of the present paper. Here are two questions: first, 
as to Juvenal’s personal life and character, and his aims and 
power as a Satirist; and, second, as to the historical justness 
of his picture of the time. The importance of the latter ques- 
tion is evident when we consider that the society of this pe- 
riod was that in which Christianity was planted ; and to obtain 
the most complete insight possible, not so much into its ex- 
treme, as into its really average moral condition, is, therefore, 
of exceptional interest and value. , 
A brief statement regarding Juvenal’s personal life bears 
upon the question of his historical authority. Our knowledge 
of any details of the poet’s life is, and must remain, very slight. 


Only probabilities and inferences drawn from his Satires, 
(4) 
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which are peculiarly meagre in notices of the poet himself, 
suggest an approximate date of his birth, the probable circum- 
stances of his social position, and the general character of his 
later life and pursuits. He doubtless, however, lived, during 
his maturer years, through the reign of Domitian, and passed 
his later life, which reached, perhaps, to eighty years, under 
Nerva, Trajan, and Hadrian. He was, for the most part, 
after his training as a youth in the best schools of Rome, an 
amateur rhetorician in the capital at that period in which such 
multitudes were reciting and debating and haranguing in the 
apartments of private houses, in public halls, and even in the 
gymnasia and baths. He had reached middle age before he 
gave up that unreal and factitious literary life and devoted 
himself to real satire. There are no evidences that he gained 
high contemporary reputation at Rome, or won personal 
familiarity with noble families or high officials ; but rather the 
contrary. He seems to have looked upon them from a posi- 
tion among the people of the middle and lower class, and he 
gives the facts and feelings of the time current among them 
regarding the great. This he does, perhaps, under the in- 
fluence of social rebuffs and disappointed jealousy; but at any 
rate from the point of view quite certainly of a native of one 
of the smaller cities of Latium, who still retained in Rome the 
love of the simpler and purer life apart from the metropolis, 
and who held to the traditions of a better past, jealous of 
metropolitan life, and of all irruptions of foreign elements and 
ways, seeing in them only evil and corruption. He was, in 
short, the “ native” Italian, giving utterance to Roman an- 
tipathy to the Greek and the Asiatic; and, in his literary and 
social connections at Rome, one of that rather ‘‘ Bohemian” 
set of which Martial is a good representative. 

Juvenal’s satire touches the reigns of Tiberius and Nero at 
some points, but mainly covers that of Domitian, of which he 
was an eye-witness, and that during middle life. If written 
during the life of Domitian, no publication of any portion was 
ventured by him until the succeeding reign of Trajan had be- 
gun, when he, as did Tacitus, found that the time had come 
when men were free at Rome “to think what they pleased, 
and to utter what they thought.” He then singles out the 
most notorious personages, and crimes, and social conditions 
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of the period just closed with Domitian’s death, and paints them 
in the strongest colors—Nero, Domitian, and their freedmen 
favorites, and all the luxury and iniquity of the imperial palace, 
the imitation of it by the nobility, and the unnatural and 
enormous vices of both men and women in high society at 
large. He pictures, too, the next lower stratum—the mass of 
dependents and retainers and hungry poets and rhetoricians 
crowding the thresholds and ante-rooms of the wealthy; and 
then, far down, lowest of all, the vast populace, servile, idle, 
and vicious, whose only cry was for ‘‘ bread and the games ;” 
together with the motley foreign elements poured into Rome, 
to use the poet’s figure, as into a vast sewer—the Greeklings, 
subtile, versatile, intriguing parasites, and Asiatics and Egyp- 
tians with their voluptuous habits and personal vices and orgi- 
astic worships. We need not quote from that well-known 
series of word-pictures of the social condition of Rome, more 
comprehensive and complete than we have from any other 
source, many of them found only in Juvenal, and all so 
wonderfully compact and graphic; but all, without material 
exception, sketched in the darkest colors, and abounding in 
those terse and epigrammatic and stinging comments and 
epithets and judgments of which Juvenal is the acknowledged 
master. It was, indeed, a most shameful and abominable age 
of Rome which he portrayed; and, as we are carried along 
by the torrent of his vivid description and powerful invective,’ 
we are well-nigh borne on also to the comprehensive and un- 
compromising historical judgments in which he occasionally 
sums up his conclusions; as, ,for example, ‘‘ There will be 
nothing hereafter more excessive in iniquity which posterity 
can add to our morals. Every vice has reached its climax.” 
Or again, ‘‘Rare indeed are the good; their number is 
scarcely more than that of the gates of Thebes or the mouths 
of the Nile. The ninth age is passing, and a generation 
worse than that in the age of iron, for whose reckless crime 
nature herself has found no name, nor hath a metal base 
‘ enough to yield one.” But the possible ten that are good 
in this Sodom are not portrayed in Juvenal’s pages. The 
picture is black without relief. The age, as he paints it, is all 
tyranny and servility, extravagance and cupidity, ambition, 
falseness, and sensuality. Juvenal is the most thorough pes- 
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simist of antiquity, and his Satires have made their full im- 
pression upon history. Christian writers, especially, have 
been sometimes inclined to accept with little or no question 
his picture of the Roman world as no unlikely or unreal contrast 
to the prevailing sentiments and habits of Christian times, and 
as manifesting the great source and reason for the early 
Christian successes, which are, in their view, to be regarded 
as chiefly the reaction from this pagan world of iniquity— 
prodigal man coming to a sense of his foul degradation, and 
seeking deliverance from his corruption. Juvenal’s picture 
has been taken as hardly more than the actual Roman illus- 
tration of that well-known judgment of heathenism which St. 
Paul sketches in his epistles to the Romans and the Corinth- 
ians. St. Paul was an eye-witness, too, in the same city, and 
at nearly the same time, with Juvenal; and the two pictures 
wonderfully match. It is worth noting specially, however, 
that the apostle’s picture of heathenism was not actually 
drawn from Rome. It was written before he had visited 
Rome, and is a picture rather of Asiatic and Grecian life at 
the time. And, though true, indeed, of like scenes and con- 
ditions at Rome, it is not to be pressed, and was not intended, 
as a comprehensive and exact historical sketch of Roman 
character and life. 

But we take up only the question of the historical justness 
of Juvenal’s comprehensive and sweeping judgments, such as 
we have quoted, and we ask: What considerations and facts 
are there which have a qualifying bearing upon them, and 
which may aid in gaining a just estimate of the more average 
pagan character and life at this period? 

We should, first, notice the bearing of Juvenal’s literary train- 
ing upon his choice and treatment of his subjects. A literary 
excess and vice of the time was declamation. Those public 
and private halls, gymnasia, and baths at Rome, filled with 
poets and haranguers, turning over again and again their 
hackneyed topics and phrases, discussing subtleties, revamping 
oft-used legends and myths, picturing anew in glaring colors 
the scenes of history most fitted to rouse the strong emotions 
of horror and fear—all this was a poor school for rhetorical, 
and certainly for historical training. The tendency of it all is 
declamatory ; is to a choice of topics and a style of treating 
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them too monotonously impassioned and strained ; to a “ fac- 
titious indignation of the head,” to a vicious striving for effect. 
Now’Juvenal was thus trained. ‘He declaimed,” says the old 
biography of him, “till middle life,” and axzmz causa, not for 
a livelihood, nor as a preparation for the cathedra or the forum, 
but just for favorite declamatory practise. Not till middle life, 
it seems, did he turn from those amateur performances, and 
from al] that unreal and vapid rhetoric, and begin to write 
satires in earnest. However far it is true that he was moved 
to these by genuine indignation, yet personal and professional 
motive may easily have largely mingled with it. He would 
be an original among these many jejune imitators. He dis- 
dains now their hackneyed themes and phrases, and takes up 
real and recent persons and crimes, proudly aware now, as 
Martha says, of “the horrible originality of the pictures he 
will draw of Roman degradation.” He is genuinely moved 
to indignation by what he sees in that world of Domitian, but, 
after all, he is the declaimer turned satirist and moralist, and 
he has no medium colors and tones for his canvas. He has 
not enough of the historian’s feeling and motive to lead him 
to relieve the picture by any side-lights, even from the age of 
Nerva and Trajan, which has come in while he is publishing - 
his portrayals of Domitian’s time. 

We are, again, justly to put ourselves on guard in relation 
to a professed moralist and satirist as Juvenal was. One who 
proposes to adjudge his time in that character, and who shows 
a strong pessimist leaning, is likely to have observed the 
notorious examples of what he is, seeking, and less the aver- 
age men and women and conditions about him. He is in- 
clined to estimate his time according to the evil rather than 
the good there is in it. It is all in keeping for him to be 
rigorous and severe; and, if he takes in hand the scourge of 
satire, to show how vigorously he can wield it. Satire is 
nothing if it is not telling. Average character is not suited 
to its purposes. It seeks extreme examples. ‘A single 
scandal much talked of,” remarks Boissier, ‘“ easily destroys 
the effect of a hundred average and honorable families of 
whom nothing has been reported.” Juvenal may have been, 
in part, thus deceived. He starts from some single notorious 
example, and he draws too large inferences from it for the 
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sake of a sweeping generalization that shall surcharge his 
period with satiric power. 

A moralist, too, of that time, it is well to add, was a pes- 
simist in accordance with the general conviction of the heathen 
world that the world looked backward, not forward, to a bet- 
ter age—that the world was bad and could only become worse. 
This belief, intensified by the manifest and enormous corrup- 
tions and distresses of that age, naturally dulled the percep- 
tion of better elements and hopes. Juvenal also seems, if we 
may judge from his Satires, to have been a man of naturally 
strong, impassioned, if not austere nature, possessed of none of 
that natural buoyancy and easy good-humor so characteristic of 
the epicurean anc eclectic Horace, who could laugh at faults 
and ridicule vices. Juvenal never laughs. He seems almost 
always, and quite indiscriminately, wrathful. The fop, the 
gourmand, the farvenw, and the assassin, indecorums and 
immoralities, are treated in nearly equal terms. He rarely 
approaches the humorous or the playfully sarcastic. He is 


the stoic satirist, and he seems to judge by the extreme 


maxims of the school which taught oma peccala eyualia, 


Whether Juvenal’s own personal life and associations were 
altogether such as to have justified or to accredit to us, 
throughout, his austere judgments of others, is also a ques- 
tion. Some doubt of their full sincerity may be raised when 
we recall the fact that he was so intimate with the free-mouthed 
Martial; that the epigrams of this poet, addressed to Juvenal, 
all contain some obscenity; that several of the persons to 
whom his Satires seem addressed as to real persons and inti- 
mates were either of very indifferent or of positively bad 
character ; and that he portrays with such apparent familiarity 
the scenes of low life in the streets and taverns. All these 
seem associations somewhat singular for this austere preacher 
of virtue; and while they are not to be pressed too far as 
evidence concerning the personal life and character of our 
Hogarthian satirist, yet they may shake the confidence we 
might have in his judgments if we were entirely sure he was 
not, in Pliny’s phrase, ‘“‘ most severe towards those he resem- 
bled,” or if we knew him to be, also in Pliny’s phrase, ‘as 
ready to pardon the errors of mankind as if he were guilty 
of some himself, and at the same time as cautious of commit- 
ting a fault as if he never forgave one,” 
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Does Juvenal, then, intentionally or really deceive in his 
Satires? Not so, we believe. These subtle suggestions to 
his possible discredit need not assume too much weight. His 
pictures are individually true, and he paints scenes he saw in 
open day, blazoned forth in palaces and streets; they are 
photographs from the time, and give us, with those of Taci- 
tus, our best insight into that side of it. These were both, 
we believe, men of high moral and patriotic convictions, 
‘strong haters,” as Merivale calls them, Roman prophets. 
Juvenal did not invent his criminals or their crimes. They 
are historical facts. But his declamatory passion, his satirical 
aim, his undiscriminating indignation, his pessimist point of 
view, all led him to select the darkest pictures from the scenes 
around him, and, certainly, to draw conclusions and judgments 
from them too broad and sweeping. There were other facts 
and another side which he did not see, and which we must 
study elsewhere, in order to get a view of the more average 
social condition of the time, and thus qualify and tone down 
and supplement the pictures of this rhetorical and sombre 
and wrathful satirist. 

We may, first, compare Juvenal’s judgments with those of 
his contemporaries. None of them have judged this epoch 
so severely as he. Tacitus, with all his sententious and bitter 
estimates of events and men, yet intermingles some eulogy 
of his time. ‘All was not better in an earlier age. Our age 
has produced also virtues and talents worthy of being set 
forth as examples.” Even in describing the very age of Do- 
mitian, he says: ‘ Yet an age not so barren of virtues as not 
to have furnished good examples.” And at the accession of 
Nerva and Trajan, just the time when, Juvenal was first pub- 
lishing his Satires, Tacitus hails the incoming period as 
“the ‘aurora of a most happy age.” Tacitus, indeed, is the 
historian of emperors and generals; portrays rather the 
political side of the Empire, and traces all evils to the exist- 
ing tyranny. That removed, he expects the fountain of evil 
to cease. Juvenal looks more deeply and widely, portrays 
the private and social corruption which, indeed, the incoming 
of a new dynasty could not so completely and speedily trans- 
form. He knows the people more thoroughly than does 
Tacitus. But he gives no hint of a better hope, and makes 
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no allusion to the better side, which, surely, if it was before 
so hidden as he leaves it in Domitian’s reign, was now rapidly 
coming to view, and claimed some better recognition than 
that negative admission that the good might be as many as 
the mouths of the Nile or the gates of Thebes. 

It is especially, however, the letters of Pliny the younger 
which present a striking contradiction to Juvenal’s Satires, 
and justly modify their impression. These letters make up 
a full and varied correspondence of that intimate friend of 
Trajan with the most eminent of his time in social and official 
position, and cover the same period with Juvenal’s life as an 
author. The two men were almost exactly, it is probable, of 
the same age. And these are letters, free correspondence ; 
and though composed with much of the self-conscious literary 
spirit of the professional letter-writer, who wrote them for the 
public as well as to his friends, after the fashion of the time, 
were yet written with no designedly apologetic bearing upon 
the times, and no historical motive indeed. They are, there- 
fore, a source of just historical impressions concerning the 
average personal life and character of the period, contem- 
porary and ingenuous pictures as they are of social and pri- 
vate life. Pliny’s easy disposition, his life of wealth and pre- 
ferment, and his personal vanity and complacency, all disposed 
him to a somewhat excessive kindliness of judgment. We learn 
from one of his own letters that he was criticised as being 
“too lavish in commendation of his. friends.” He, too, saw 
little or nothing, intimately, of those lower strata of life which 
Juvenal knew so well. But Boissier’s conclusion, that the 
average character of the Romans of the better classes is more 
justly presented to us in his Letters than in Juvenal’s Satires, 
has much to support it. 

Pliny’s Letters show, first, that the age was one of a reviv- 
ing and generally active religious sentiment, often supersti- 
tious, of course, with much admixture of credulity, divination, 
and magical arts from the East, much resembling medizval 
periods in this réspect. But a general belief in religion and 
discharge of duties to the gods has displaced the pervading , 
scepticism and indifference of the better classes so marked at 
the close of the Republic and the opening of the imperial 
period. The naturally grave and earnest character of the 
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Roman, in which stoicism took root so readily and so deeply, 
though conquest and wealth and lawlessness and profligacy 
had, for a time, overrun the soil, was reasserting itself and 
craving moral discipline. Philosophy at Rome was all ethical, 
and its moral truths could not be so universally discussed, 
and so impressively enforced in the lectures and the lives 
of those stoic philosophers who were the monks of ancient 
Rome, without great practical influence upon all better natures. 
Liibbert, in his Epochs of Roman Religion, has graphically 
said: ‘ Audiences hung with the profoundest reverence upon 
these men, marked by their bristly beard, their simple over- 
garment, their solemn eye, their calm bearing, and that mar- 
ble and unchanging countenance, which never seemed to feel 
or reflect what elsewhere moved or stormed the human breast. 
. In those times of the crash and dissolution of the old 
faith, this was a saving force. It gathered around its stand- 
ard again the noblest minds to contend for the spiritual sig- 
nificance and ideals of life. By the purity of its endeavors 
and the nobleness even of its errors, it was a real crusade to 
save holy places and truths from utter extinction and defile- 
ment.” 
We fully recognize the value of this religious paganism in 


its real influence upon the intelligent and cultivated class, at 


least, and in the preparation it was giving for the apprehen- 
sion of Christian truth and life. And, besides this sterner 
stoicism, the incoming of Oriental elements at this period was 
beginning to add forces from the more emotional and aes 
side of man’s higher nature—forces always tending to extrava 
gance and evil, but yet a quickening element of ‘spiritual life 
in that world-kingdom which was preparing the way for the 
wider assimilation of peoples and the spread of Christianity. 

As Capes has said in his ‘“‘Age of the Antonines”: “ There 
were being naturalized on Italian soil new thoughts and feel- 
ings, religious moods that passed from mysterious gloom to 
enthusiastic fervor, the idea of penitence and ascetic self-de- 
-votion, as the conditions of a higher life and of closer union 
with the divine, answering to some deep-seated craving that 
had not been satisfied elsewhere, and the belief i in a world 
unseen grows in intensity and earnestness.” 

But, confining our view to Juvenal’s period, and at present 
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to the more specific evidence in Pliny’s letters regarding per- 
sonal character in the Roman world, we are heartily attracted, 
first, to the rhetoricians and professors of literature and phi- 
losophers as he depicts them, with excessive numbers, in- 
deed, and including many pedants, poetasters, and declaimers, 
but yet a class than which, as he testifies, ‘none could be 
more characterized by merit, simplicity, and integrity.” 
“Many and bright examples” of these men he says he could 
give. ‘Let one suffice: Euphrates, the philosopher, of 
noble and venerable aspect; with no moroseness, but much 
earnestness ; whom you could not but revere if you met him, 
yet not fear him; of the greatest sanctity of life, but of equal 
kindliness; who pursues vices, not men; nor chastises, but 
corrects and emends evil-doers;” a careful father of well- 
trained sons, and an earnest adviser in public affairs. 

The nobility, next, as they appear in Pliny’s letters, though 
politically enervated since the time when Rome fell under em- 
perors who, as Tacitus styles them, were ‘‘ masters of citizens, 
and slaves of freedmen,” and who, when Pliny attended in his 
youth their sessions, formed, he says, a Senate ‘‘ trembling and 
mute, where it was dangerous to utter one’s thoughts, and in- 
famous to keep silent ;” which ‘ never deliberated upon serious, 
but often upon sad topics”’—this nobility were now beginning 
again to “enjoy in some degree the knowledge and exercise 
of their prerogative,” and were exhibiting in private relations 
a far higher character and mode of life than had for a long 
time been true of the Roman aristocracy. Tacitus states and 
accounts for the same fact when he says: ‘ Once the families 
which united wealth to high birth abandoned themselves to 
the enjoyment of their magnificence. But when blood flowed 
freely, and a brilliant position was a mark for death, danger 
rendered men more wise.” ‘‘ Besides,” he adds, ‘‘ the new 
Senators who were brought into Rome day by day from the 
municipal towns, the colonial towns, and even from the prov- 
inces, brought to Rome the economy of their countries, and, 
even when grown rich, yet preserved their former habits.” 
Pliny confirms this: ‘‘ This new nobility has lost in great part 
those habits of prodigality which wrought the ruin of the 
old.” The imperial example of Trajan, who lived like a pri- 
vate man in his villas, with his simple entertainments, chiefly 
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of a literary and conversational kind, and with his citizen court, 
helped to strengthen these simpler fashions, and to revive and 
manifest also, in social life, the genuine excellencies and vir- 
tues of personal character. 

Pliny’s correspondence with this nobility and with this literary 
and professional class contains a long series of noble portraits 
of high-toned people of the Roman world, kind to their 
slaves, models in the conjugal and parental relation, faithful 
to friends, true to their convictions, earnest in moral studies, 
and, with the utmost honor and dignity and simplicity and 
purity, meeting the various obligations of private and 
public life. He gives us pictures of calm and cheerful and 
religious old age, like that of Spurinna, general and poet, re- 
tired from his campaigns, and at seventy-seven spending plac- 
id and studious days, reading and conversing and counselling 
with refined and cheery hospitality; of Bassus, “ after devot- 
ing youth and manhood to country, giving, as was due, his 
declining age to himself;” of Verginius, who had twice de- 
clined the empire when urged upon him by his legions, and 
who indignantly repelled the tribune who bade him “ receive 
it or the drawn sword he held;” reaching his “ eighty-third 
year in the profoundest tranquillity, and with an equal measure 
of veneration ;” of Erucius Clarus, ‘‘irreproachable man, and 
worthy of the ancients;” of his uncle Septicius, ‘the most 
sincere, upright, pure, and faithful of men ;” of Claudius Pol- 
lio, as a specimen of Roman officers, ‘‘ who preserved, in all 
the variety of posts through which he passed,-his honor and 
his humanity unimpeached ;” of Terentius Junior, a specimen 
of those ‘‘studious country gentlemen who, away from the 
city, cultivate letters in a contemplative life,” and who so sur- 
prised Pliny with his wide reading and well-stored memory, 
and elegant command of both Greek and Latin; of Aristo, 
the advocate, so learned, able, and ready to aid a just cause 
by plea or advice, and who “ regulated his life by the precepts 
of philosophy, and in temperance and piety, justice and forti- 
tude, has no superior even among the philosophers.” To this 
list of refined, scholarly, assiduous, true, and cordial men who 
are portrayed in Pliny’s letters, we should not fail to add 
Pliny himself as also genuinely distinguished by these profes- 
sional and personal virtues and graces. Among the young 
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men of the time, too, as well as the older and the aged, these 
letters give evidence of many who pursued their professional 
career earnestly at Rome, and plead before the tribunals, and 
served their country on the Dacian frontier, not revelling in 
the camp, but employing the leisure of their campaigns in the 
pursuit of Greek and Latin letters. 

The most assiduous literary industry of the men of Pliny’s 
wide circle, of which we get so strong an impression from his 
letters, was itself inconsistent with self-indulgent and-sensual 
living. The portraits also that Pliny draws of the women of 
his circle are to be placed side by side with those of these 
heroic and excellent and attractive men. He has pictured to 
us Arria in the sick-room of her husband Paetus, keeping a 
cheerful face though at the same time caring for their son 
during his mortal illness in another apartment of the house, - 
and then keeping the son’s death and funeral wholly concealed 
from the sick father’s knowledge, foiling his anxious questions 
with the reply, ‘‘ He has rested well,” and then escaping from 
the room to indulge her grief, and returning again, as Pliny 
says, ‘‘ with calm countenance as though she had left her 
childlessness outside the door.” ‘A no less heroic affection,” 
he adds, ‘‘than when she afterward took the dagger with 
which her husband’s honor required him to take his life, and 
first pierced her own breast with no sign of pain, and then 
handed him the poniard, saying, ‘ Paetus, it gives no pang.’”’ 
After his death she baffled all the watchfulness of her friends 
to prevent her suicide, declaring that she would “find some 
harsh way to death if they would not permit her an easy one.” 
He gives us also the picture of Fannia, who contracted a fatal 
disease in watching over a vestal virgin in her sickness; who 
had previously followed her husband twice into exile, and was 
at last banished for his sake—a woman not only thus heroic 
and constant, but “of what vivacity and humor and attractive- 
ness, and yet of what immaculate purity and sanctity!” and 
she the daughter of a like mother. To the list of refined, 
pure, and attractive matrons should be added the young 
daughter of Fundanus, who died at fourteen, possessed of 
so much sweetness and dignity of character, so devoted to 
study and reading, as he says, and displaying so much 
cheerfulness and fortitude in her last illness. And we 
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may close the number with Pliny’s wife Calpurnia, with 
whom his relations were always those of a tender and 
faithful affection, and who showed the heartiest sympathy 
with his literary pursuits and his public life and reputation. 
Pliny’s general testimony, too, to the “simplicity and purity 
and strictness of ancient manners” still preserved among the 
ladies of Spain and upper Italy, should not be overlooked. 

Such are specimens of Pliny’s male and female portraits. 
It is surely well to set them by the side of Juvenal’s, and 
strike our balance for a just estimate of the higher society of 
the time. Do we not seem to be in a circle adorned by such 
men and women as grace the best society of our own or any 
period? We get insight into a family life too, greatly softened 
and enriched since earlier times at Rome, when stern rule 
and harsh discipline chiefly characterized it. We find now a 
chaste and tender rearing of children, and an enlarging sphere 
of culture and social life for Roman matrons and daughters 
who had earlier been so rigidly confined simply to the narrow 
and petty cares of the household. 

Juvenal himself, even, furnishes, in his later Satires, views 
of these relations adapted to qualify greatly the picture he 
draws in the earlier. No one has set forth a purer ideal, 
than he has done of the family, of the obligation due to the 
innocence of childhood and the rearing of youth. ‘“ Let noth- 
ing foul in word or look touch the thresholds within which 
the boy is reared The greatest reverence is due to 
thy boy. If thou art meditating any base deed, despise not 
the youth of thy son, but let the thought of him prevent thy 
purpose of wrong.” This sedulous care of childhood which 
Juvenal enforces, and which finds a place in the discussions 
of Seneca and Tacitus upon education, is also brought home 
later in this period with very practical injunctions and results. 
The philosopher Favorinus, as Aulus Gellius tells us, in an 
earnest discourse urged upon mothers to nurse and train 
their children themselves. Sepulchral inscriptions of the time 
show that this subject had taken a hold upon society. A son 
records upon the tomb of his mother, in praise of her, that 
she had suckled her sons herself. Some letters in the corre- 
spondence of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius with Fronto the 
tutor of the imperial family, read like family epistles of to-day 
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in the tender concern expressed regarding childish maladies, 
and in the messages and caresses for the children. Views 
and manners seem indeed to have greatly softened since the 
time when Cicero wrote: ‘‘ When a child dies one is easily 
consoled; if it dies in the cradle one hardly takes notice 
of it.” 

Pliny’s letters abound in illustrations of the importance 
coming to be attached to school training and studies. He 
writes to Tacitus to engage for a friend the best possible 
tutor. His own recommendations of one for this office dwell 
upon his “grave behavior” and “ irreproachable morals” 
and the “qualities of heart,” as of equal weight with profes- 
sional qualifications. The strict training of Quadratilla’s 
grandson, and the almost prudish anxiety with which his eyes 
were turned away by her scrupulous care from all the vani- 
ties, even pantomime and dancing, give us a picture which 
might answer in these respects for an old-time New England 
home. Juvenal, even, utters his indignation at a father 
“who has nothing which costs him less than does his son.” 
It was at this period that provision was first made for edu- 
cation at public expense, when Vespasian first gave salaries 
from the Treasury to rhetoricians and teachers at Rome; and 
where, soon after, Hadrian established, in the Capitol itself, a 
sort of University, the Athenzeum, where one could hear ora- 
tors and poets of renown. Antoninus Pius gave distinctions 
and emoluments to rhetoricians and philosophers throughout 
the provinces; and M. Aurelius endowed four chairs of phi- 
losophy at Athens. 

“Ts it not curious,’ adds Boissier to the above general pict- 
ure, ‘‘to see this movement, begun in the writings of sages, 
in the léssons of philosophers, in the verses of the poets, 
communicate itself in that way to the people of society and 
bring its results to pass in private life, and then influence the 
legislation of the Empire, so that what was at first only a ten- 
derer care for the happiness and education of infancy, ended 
by becoming a system of public instruction which extended to 
the entire world.” 

We may, however, look beyond the bounds of the family 
life, and of personal friendships, and see how the theories 
and maxims of the philosophers are becoming applied more 
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widely, and are bringing in humane views regarding the rela- 
tions of man to his fellow-man. 

In the thirteenth Satire Juvenal condemns revenge with 
great earnestness, ‘ It is always,” he says, ‘the satisfaction 
of a weak and narrow mind.” In the fourteenth he condemns 
cruelty to slaves, and that as a duty to humanity, ‘ because 
their souls and ours consist of the same materials and of equal 
elements ;” and in the fifteenth, in a fine and extended pas- 
sage, he enlarges upon pity and charity and sympathy as ‘‘ the 
best part of our sensibilities, and that which specially dis- 
tinguishes us from the brutes, and is an endowment sent down 
to us men from the heavenly seats ;” and then the poet draws 
a fine picture of the inconsistency and brutality and inhuman- 
ity of war. 

It would be interesting to show by extended quotations 
how rife these moral and humane ideas were in the utterances 
of the philosophers of the time. Their appearance in the 
poets shows how these philosophical views were insinuating 
their way and getting possession of men’s minds at large, 
and forming their common opinions, as Christianity does to- 
day. Such views and feelings had been not losing, but gain- 
ing ground, They were becoming more than philosophical 
apothegm or rhetorical ornament. They were getting a prac- 
tical place in life. To Juvenal’s utterance of these humane 
maxims there is a practical commentary furnished by the let- 
ters of Pliny, and also, as we shall see, by inscriptions of the 
period. oe 

The amelioration in the condition of slaves, and that be- 
cause of the view that they possessed the same human nature 
with their owners, is illustrated in a ‘striking letter of Pliny, 
full of hearty and natural expression of feeling at the illness 
and death of some of them. He says that he gratifies his 
feeling of humanity and obligation by manumitting them be- 
fore death, and permitting them to dispose of their effects by 
will, and that he conscientiously administers their bequests 
himself afterward. Yet this does not prevent, he adds, 
his sincere grief and sense of bereavement, springing from 
those very humane impulses which induce him to grant to 
slaves these privileges. Cicero’s well-known correspondence 
with his freedman Tiro is always that of friend with friend. 
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Absolute ownership of slaves is naturally accompanied by a 
code of absolute laws concerning them, and such were those 
of Rome. Yet the natural generosity of many masters like 
Cicero and Pliny, as well as the many counteracting conditions 
that spring naturally from life, and from personal relations, 
exceedingly modified the real condition of their slaves, while 
the increasing prevalence of the humane maxims of the philoso- 
phers, and the growth of gentler manners as a recognized 
mark of gentle birth and good breeding, had more and more 
influence, till at last they together made a place for humane 
laws concerning slavery in the legislation of the Empire. The 
code came to declare the principle that “all are born free by 
natural right, though afterward slavery invaded society by the 
law of nations.” Statutes were introduced guarding the | 
slaves, defending them from wanton abuse, and giving them 
rights of legal complaint for inhuman treatment before the 
highest authority, the Prefect of the city. And penalties 
were inflicted upon inhuman owners. Hadrian exiled for six 
years a matron who cruelly maltreated her slaves without 
cause. Sepulchral inscriptions of the time show how intimate 
and tender the relation of owner and slave was in many in- 
stances. Their faithful services and affection are commemo- 
rated in epitaphs. They are declared to be lamented “as chil- 
dren of the household.” In one case, a mother who had lost 
a son and a slave of the same age had them buried side by 
side, with tombs alike, and with inscriptions in almost the 
same terms for each. 

Yet more interesting evidence is gathered of the existence 
in pagan Rome of this period, of virtues which have been 
thought to belong quite exclusively to Christianity. Besides the 
existence of a sense of human brotherhood, and of the duty 
of a broad equity and clemency and kindness toward the un- 
fortunate, and even to slaves, pagan antiquity came to know 
and to practise benevolence and charity in striking and even 
organized forms. Cicero had pronounced it “the virtue 
which best becomes human nature,” and said, ‘the man truly 
liberal uses his fortune to ransom captives, to pay the debts 
of friends, and aid them in giving dowries to their daughters, 
and in gaining and increasing property,” the motive being, 
however, largely a personal or political one—for he treats of 
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these duties under the head of the useful, the self-advantageous, 
and adds that the discharge of them is ‘“‘to serve the State.” 
Under the Republic largess and beneficence had been chiefly, 
in fact, the discharge of friendly or of civil and political duty. 
The prodigality of the republican nobility, with their halls 
crowded with clients and freedmen, like medizval households 
filled with their retainers, had been a kind of return and 
security for the nobles’ prescriptive right to office. With the 
Empire, however, charity becamé more connected with 
humane sentiment and principle, and private and disinterested 
acts of charity, besides those which were a sort of pay for 
honors received or desired, gained more appreciation. Phi- 
losophy was more and more warmly counselling such acts of 
private beneficence, and teaching the universal brotherhood 
of men, “that before being members of the same city, they 
were inhabitants of the same world.” Seneca’s phrase, some- 
what sentimental, perhaps, in his mouth, is yet a good illus- 
tration of the ideas that were entering society. ‘ Nature 
directs that we assist men. Be they slaves or free, free-born 
or freedmen, enjoying liberty as a right or as a friendly gift, 
what matters it? Wherever a man is, there is room for doing 
good.” 

Now these sentiments were not shut up, inoperative, in the 
books of sages; their practical results may be pointed to in, 
the State and in private life. Previously existing channels 
of benevolence were widened and extended, and new ones 
opened; and a manifestly new and heartier character was 
impressed upon public and private charities. Largesses to 
the Roman plebs and systematic methods of cheapening the 
price of food for them were no new thing indeed. Julius 
Czesar gave on one occasion to each poor citizen ten pounds 
of oil (used at Rome for food), ten measures of grain, and 
one hundred denarii; and at his time the number of depend- 
ents upon public aid had reached, it is estimated, three hun- 
dred thousand. Augustus had extended to infants the claim 
upon largesses of grain. Enormous sums were thus expended 
by his successors, the imperial charities being sometimes car- 
ried to most sentimental and absurd excess, as by Aurelian, 
who proposed to give not only oil and grain, but a measure 
of wine also; which provoked the ironical suggestion of his 
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Prefect: “if we are to give the people wine also, there is 
nothing left for us but to add chickens and geese withal.” 
But the great system of legal charities in money, called the 
‘alimentary institution,” worked out by Nerva and Trajan, 
and extended by the latter from Rome to Italy at large, is 
evidence of a truer and wiser sentiment. It consisted of 
monthly distributions of aid to the children of poor families 
of Rome and Italy, from a fund carefully provided by the 
loan of money from the imperial treasury to proprietors and 
capitalists, and secured by mortgage at low interest on their 
lands. It was partly designed to aid agriculture by furnishing 
it capital, but its chief aim was to distribute the interest on 
the loan among the children of the poor, bestowed in small 
sums, but regularly given and long continued, till the boys 
should be fit for drill as soldiers, and the girls for marriage. 
Here was manifestly in view a political interest, the anxiety 
to increase the genuine Italian population, and to raise citi- 
zens and soldiers for the depleted Roman State, and perhaps, 
also, a method of taxing the provinces for the good of Italy. 
But there was also a humane beneficence involved in it; and 
these imperial foundations came to be more definitely con- 
nected also with personal and charitable sentiment, and began 
to be increased by further personal contributions and private 
foundations of the Emperors. Antoninus, for example, per- 
petuated the memory of his wife, Faustina, by a charitable 
foundation to aid poor girls, besides those already aided, and 
wished them to be called puelle Faustiniane. 

But it is more to our present purpose to note the fact that 
the imperial example was followed by persons in private life, 
and that there was really a “ gush of benevolence,” as Bois- 
sier says, in the higher ranks, of which both Pliny and the 
inscriptions of the time give us most interesting proof. From 
various letters of Pliny we might make a long list of wise and 
munificent charities and benefactions. He buys a farm for 
the permanent support of his old nurse; he presents large 
sums to friends for their various needs; to cities with which 
he has some bond of interest, for the purpose of founding 
libraries and schools; and in one case he gives twenty-five 
thousand dollars “for the maintenance of free-born boys and 
girls.” To secure the perpetuity of this fund, he conveys to 
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the State landed property of considerably greater value, and 
has it conveyed back to himself mortgaged with a yearly in- 
terest of six per cent. of the principal sum, ‘thus securing,” 
as he says, “the principal to the community and making the 
interest certain; for the estate, being of so much greater 
value than the rent charged upon it, will be always sure of 
finding a tenant.” And very widely through the Empire, 
cities and individuals seem to have worked together to relieve 
the poor. A citizen of Atina bequeathes his town sixteen 
thousand dollars. A lady, “in memory of a son,” as she 
writes it, gives Tarracina forty thousand dollars to aid in 
extending the alimentary institution there. An humble ven- 
der of herbs, even, bequeathes a little village of Italy three 
hundred pots of drugs and two hundred and fifty dollars, 
‘‘that medicines may be gratuitously furnished to the poor of 
the town.” The following inscription on a tomb of this period 
seems really to give utterance to a prevalent spirit of the 
time: ‘Be benevolent: that is something you can carry with 
you.” 

Besides these facts gathered from the letters of Pliny and 
from other sources and inscriptions of the same period, we 
may cite here an interesting inscription upon a tomb near’ 
Rome, probably not later than the opening of the imperial, 
and possibly belonging to the republican period; thus 
carrying back to a yet earlier time than we are now consider- 
ing, the evidence of the practise of a simple and practical 
charity at Rome: ‘ Hospes, resiste, et hoc ad grumum ad 
levam aspice, ubei continentuf ossa hominis boni, miseri- 
cordis, amantis pauperis. Rogo te, viator, monumento huic 
nil male feceris. G. Ateilius, Serrani L. Euhodus, margari- 
tarius de Sacra Via in hoc monumento conditus est. Viator 
vale.” The epithets here applied to Euhodus the freedman, 
the jeweller of the Sacra Via, are remarkable—“ good, pitiful, 
one who loved the poor.” M. Egger, in commenting upon 
them, sets them in contrast with contemporary philosophical 
utterances. Cicero discountenances pity (szserzcordza) as 
enervating to the soul, and as disturbing that calmness of 
spirit which should constitute the supreme condition of the 
wise man. Virgil thus describes the perfect condition of the 
sage: ‘Nec doluit miserans inopem aut invidit habenti.” 
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Seneca, even, condemns mdsericordia (emotional sympathy 
with the distressed), while commending acts of clemency and 
mildness (clementia and mansuctudo) toward such. The 
sage’s firmness and serenity need not exclude beneficence, 
but sympathetic pity is not well. ‘‘ Succurret alienis lacrimis, 
non accedet.” But here, in the epitaph on this freedman- 
jeweller of the Sacra Via, we have the praise bestowed that 
he was amans pauperis. On later Christian monuments the 
title is frequent; but here is a purely pagan type of it, per- 
haps the earliest extant record of pagan private charity, and 
one in contrast with the philosophical teaching of the time, 
certainly not springing from it—just the play of the native 
kindly impulses of the héart in one of the plebeians of Rome. 
We may also cite here Acts X. as giving us a noteworthy 
portrait from the period, that of the Italian centurion, Cor- 
nelius, a pagan before his baptism by St. Paul, and at the 
time covered by the description of him as ‘devout and one 
who gave much alms to the people.” 

The facts and views presented above cover indeed a period 
to a portion of which only, Domitian’s reign, Juvenal’s spe- 
cific judgments were affixed, while the portion of it just sub- 
sequent to Domitian’s death has been styled the golden age 
of Rome. It may be asked: Is not Juvenal’s judgment never- 
theless true of his time, and this other view true only of the 
time that immediately followed? But we cannot so sharply 
separate periods when we are seeking an estimate of average 
social and moral conditions. It was, in the general condition 
of society, substantially one period, and the one which pre- 
sents to us the last result of cultivated pagan life before 
Christianity entered it as a pervading and transforming force. 
The average of society was not all debased under Nero and 
Domitian, when we see it presenting so different an aspect as 
soon as these Emperors are gone. Exceptionally bad rulers 
give indeed exceptional strength and prominence and increase 
to the bad elements of society, especially in a government 
and a metropolis like that of imperial Rome; and Juvenal’s 
unique picture of this is most exact and valuable. But to see 
below the exceptional, and to get a just historical view of the 
period in that part of it even, and yet more, to justly survey 
it as a whole; and to get also a just appreciation of human 
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nature——of what is has from its Creator, and can become 
under nothing more than the ordinary aid and guidance of His 
providence, we need to appreciate fully these scattered in- 
scriptions and these other evidences from pagan antiquity of 
humanity and charity, and of gracious and virtuous character ; 
we need to acquaint ourselves with these exhibitions in Pliny’s 
letters of pagan loveliness and virtue in private life, of gentle 
heroism in suffering, of devotedness and constancy unto 
death in the conjugal relation, of stern integrity in public 
duties, of thoughtful calmness and preparedness and self-sur- 
render in view of death, of benevolent and wise charity. 
There is surely vastly more of all this excellence in Christian 
times, springing from a more profound and true and authori- 
tative principle—love to God. Religions, indeed, differ less 
in their precepts than in their principles. But the purity and 
abundance of their fruits will correspond to the depth and con- 
trolling power of the principle. And in Christian times there 
is far more and higher illustration of what Christian truth and 
life can effect, when there is the requirement of a divine com- 
mand, and the effulgence of a divine example, and the power 
of a new life implanted and nourished by divine grace, and the 
great organization of a Christian Church, and all the manifold 
incentives of a Christian civilization; just as there is a richer 
growth under a bright sunshine from heaven, with gentle and 
unfailing dews and rains, than can flourish in the twilight of a 
dawn. So charity, for example, appears both more pure and ' 
more abundant when Christianity becomes established at 
Rome. Every Christian Church was a charitable association 
of the highest kind, whose treasury held sums contributed 
only with the purest motives, and employed only for the pur- 
est ends, justifying Tertullian’s celebrated contrast of the 
Christian societies with the pagan Sodalities, and leading the 
great opponent of Christianity, the Emperor Julian, to attrib- 
ute the success of the new religion to the care its disciples 
took of strangers and of the poor, and to commend their 
example to the pagan priesthood as essential to their own con- 
tinued existence and influence. It was first in connection with 
Christian churches that there were established hospitals for 
the deformed and crippled, who could not become soldiers or 
laborers ; refuge-houses for strangers and for the sick, whose 
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wants were served by deaconesses; orphan asylums to receive 
outcast children marked by disease or congenital deformity, 
and exposed in the public squares of Rome. Infanticide in 
such cases as these did not disappear from Rome till the time 
of Christian emperors. All these most truly and purely 
charitable institutions arose first as the fruits of a charity 
which gave where it did not hope to receive anything again, 
acting in loving obedience to the Master's command. 

But in that previous age of a religion that was hardly more 
than a system of unintelligible ritual, with many gods, but 
with a deity present to the best minds as hardly more than an 
indefinite abstraction and a philosophical unity and moral order 
of things; when law and social usage did little to protect, and 
less to enforce, personal purity and morality; when incite- 
ments to a reckless and passionate life abounded on every 
hand ; when there was no marriage bond made strong and per- 
manent by law or custom; when slaves were numbered in the 
proportion of two to every freeman; when wars abroad and 
civil strife at home were more the rule than the exception— 
" even then multitudes kept themselves pure, led peaceable and 
orderly lives, followed the inward light, feeble as it was com- 
paratively, with a steady course, and worked with all fidelity 
to attain a high ideal of intellectual and moral excellence. 
Character stood a test then such as it hardly encounters now. 
Virtues struggled upward through all their adverse surround- 
ings and grew fair and strong in many lives. We rejoice to 
recognize the fact, to the honor of those philosophers and 
sages, and of those many men and women in ordinary life 
who kept themselves unspotted from that world, and to the 
honor, too, of the Creator of men, who, as St. Paul declared, 
has written His moral law upon the hearts of all, to which 
these facts bear full testimony. They help to justify also as 
well that view of pagan responsibility which St. Paul declares, 
and the sufficiency to that end of the moral endowments and 
opportunities bestowed upon the heathen world. 

This, then, was the society in which Christianity was 
planted. The new faith did not come only as the forlorn hope 
of a prodigal and corrupt society. Its early converts were not 
from the mass of the vicious pagans. It was not those im- 
bruted by lust and vice, dulled and deadened in their finer 
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spiritual nature, to whom its spiritual truths came with power. 
But its appeal was welcomed by multitudes of better souls, 
true to the light of nature, and aspiring after a higher life. 
It was those who were watching the dawn who welcomed 
the sun when it rose upon them with healing in its beams. 
But yet we recognize the fact that there was no sufficient 
spiritual power in pagan Rome to make these better senti- 
ments and convictions, comparatively self-cherished and irre- 
sponsible as they were, become a supreme duty and a fully- 
settled principle of life, and to make them pervade the 
masses of her capital city or of her extended and manifold 
empire. The best pagan philosophy and thinking was the 
privilege of the few, comparatively—not of the mass of men 
in cities and countries. It had no one living and true God to 
hold forth with unshaken and authoritative conviction before 
those mighty and mingled populations; no one inspired and 
authoritative Book, revealing a divine law in all the fulness 
of its principles and precepts, and presenting a divine Re- 
deemer and Lord to win the personal faith and allegiance ot 
mankind. And had not Christianity not merely sent forth a 
light as of the coming dawn, which we see reflected in the 
moralists and philosophers of that age, who possessed what 
Tertullian called “the mind naturally Christian,” had not 
Christianity also fully risen on a world prepared for it by the 
plowshare of providential history, and sown with the seeds 
of divine truth, and cultivated by the patience and energy 
of divine grace, the world would have perished under the 
power of such sins and enormities as spring from unregen- 
erate human nature and overpower the great mass of men, 
such sins as Juvenal portrays, and such as were then bring- 
ing a tide of corruption and death into the Roman metrop- 
olis and empire. Wiwuiam A. Packarb. 








IV. 


THE APOLOGETICAL VALUE OF THE TESTA- 
MENTS OF THE XII PATRIARCHS. 


6S tis tell a story of a botanical enthusiast, who left his 
English home and travelled the world over in search of 
a mistletoe upon an oak. Returning after his long, but un- 
successful quest, he incidentally mentioned to his agent the 


cause of his long absence. ‘ Why,” cried the astonished man, 
“there is the very thing you have sought—at your own 
door!” This incident will illustrate much that occurs in 


far more serious researches. How often we fail to see and 
make use of the facts that lie at hand, in our eager search 
for the same facts through more difficult mediums, or in more 
recondite quarters. Every branch of human inquiry will 
furnish examples, patristic criticism no less than the rest. 
Thus, while eyes were worn out deciphering the ‘one only 
extant copy” of the Epistle of Clement of Rome, and con- 
jecture balked in the effort to elucidate its errors or lacune, 
two frequented European libraries each held an additional 
authority for the text. Again, while men were striving over 
certain readings of the Epistle of Barnabas until the world 
was tired of their wrangling, all the time at least two Greek 
manuscripts of that book, a simple glance at either of which 
would have forever settled all dispute, were lying hid in East- 
ern monasteries awaiting discovery. Even more strangely 
has the world dealt with the Testaments of the XII Patri- 
archs. It has not been hidden away in the East or in private 
libraries. It has been before the critical world for now 
near two centuries. Yet, though containing within itself no 
doubtful answers to several important questions, it’ has not 
been allowed to speak upon them. Its fortunes have been of 
the strangest. From the time of Jerome to the time of Robert 
Grosseteste no Western eye seems to have looked upon it. 
And though each of the great English universities possessed 


a good copy, its Greek text was not printed until 1698. Even 
(57) 
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after printing, its perverse fate followed it; for nearly a century 
and three-quarters men were content to read what was virtu- 
ally the inaccurate edztzo princeps. No real effort to correct 
Grabe’s text seems to have been made until Mr. Sinker gave 
us in 1869 an accurate transcript of the Cambridge manuscript 
carefully collated with the Oxford. 

The strange indifference with which the book has been re- 
garded is evinced in more than one direction. Perhaps we 
have no better witness than it to the Nazarene doctrine of the 
person and work of Christ. And yet, while men have been 
twisting and trimming down and fitting together the scanty 
and generally second-hand fragments to be gleaned on this 
subject from much later church-writers, in the vain hope that 
the mosaic thus formed would present the lineaments of a 
recognizable picture; it seems to have occurred to no one 
simply to let an early Nazarene writer speak for himself. 
When the book has been appealed to, it has been approached 
with preconceived opinions of what its Christology should be; 
and although it presents a pure Nicene doctrine, some writers 
by the application of a sweeping theory of interpolations, have 
attempted to prove it Ebionitish, and others, by an unprece- 
dented pressure of phrases, which any Trinitarian would (and 
properly) use, have been able to find it Patripassian. Again, 
there are few writings of equal value for the early history of 
the New Testament canon; but here also we must say that 
there are few early writings whose testimony on this subject 
has been so strangely neglected. Dr. Lightfoot almost alone 
seems to have recognized its importance, and treated it with 
its deserved respect. 

Our present purpose is, confining ourselves to this one sub- 
ject, to enquire into the value of this writing for the early his- 
tory of the canon of the New Testament. Setting aside, then, 
all other questions connected with the book, whether of general 
or special importance, we purpose to dispose very briefly of 
the few preliminary questions which must be settled before 
the worth of a witness to the canon can be estimated, and 
then address ourselves to the main point: ‘ What witness 
does the book bear to the canon of the New Testament?” 

As its name suggests, the book is a Christian pseudepigraph 
purporting to give an account of the last utterances of the 
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twelve sons of Jacob, warning their children to avoid the sins 
into which they themselves had fallen, and laying bare to 
them the things which should come in the after-time. There 
is no dispute as to the object of the work: it is evidently ad- 
dressed to Jews and Jewish Christians to attract them to or 
confirm them in Christianity, as a development of antique Ju- 
daism known, foretold, and prepared for from the beginning. 
Nor should there be any dispute as to the nationality or 
ecclesiastical connection of its author. Ritschl, indeed, for- 
merly contended, and Vorstman and Hilgenfeld still contend, 
that its author was a Pauline Christian: but Ritschl,* led by 
the reasonings of Kayser, frankly retracted that view, and 
nearly all critics now agree that the author was a Judzo- 
Christian. There is no room for doubt, indeed, that he was 
a Jew by birth: the evidences of Jewish feeling and thought 
overspread the pages. The special character of his Christi- 
anity presents a nicer question; but here also the evidence is 
decidedly preponderant in favor of the view of Ritschl that 
the author was a Nazarene. He evidently lives in an atmos- 
phere in which Christianity is viewed not as a superseding of, 
but a superinducement on, the Mosaic law; the Levitical 
priesthood has been, indeed, superseded, but by one who as 
descendant of Levi is to be eternal priest; and in doctrine, 
ethics, attitude towards asceticism, etc., the author evinces 
that he has felt no contrast between the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The integrity of the book is also unquestionable: 
Vorstman has set that question finally at rest. The book is 
all of a piece; and it is capable of detailed proof that the as- 
serted interpolations are in the same style, and present all the 
same peculiarities as the body of the book. We can afford 
to overlook all charges of interpolation when the passage is 
contained in both MSS. 

Setting these points thus aside we turn to the important 
question of the date of the writing. The first rough outlines 
of its determination may be obtained by observing the facts: 
first, that the book of Enoch is several times quoted in it, and 
secondly, that Origen quotes it by name, and Tertullian has 





* See Ritschl’s Entstehung, etc., p. 172, note 1: and on this whole section Sinker’s 
Testamenta xii Patt., pp. 188 sq., to which book the present article is greatly indebted. 
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twice used its thoughts and wording.* More narrow limits 
are, however, attainable. Thus, on the one side it is certain 
that the book was written after the taking of Jerusalem by 
Titus (A.p. 70); and on the other, before the harrowing of the 
land during the revolt of Barkokaba (c. a.p. 135). We shall 
see subsequently that it bears evident traces of a knowledge 
of John’s Gospel. If we assign the composition of that gos- 
pel to 98-100, then this work was not written before 100; if 
we hold the date of John in uncertainty, then the limit for the 
composition of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs is left 
on this side at a.p. 70. How much before 135 it was written, 
it is impossible to say; but it is certain that the book shows 
no trace of the troublous times that preceded the insurrection, 
and which may be said to have begun as early as 117. Tak- 
ing other circumstances into consideration, it can with some 
confidence be affirmed that it cannot have been composed 
much, if any, later than‘120. With these limits agree the 
opinions of the most considerable critics; thus Ewald dates 
the book 90-110, Vorstman soon after 70, Langen and De 
Groot at the end of the first or beginning of the second cen- 
tury, Wieseler 100-120, Dorner and Sinker 100-135. We 
shall assume, then, that the most probable date is 100-120 A.D. 

Consider now what this means. We have here a Christian 
writing coming from the Jewish Church, and dating from the 
first two decades of the second century. It belongs, then, to 
the same period from which we have received the Epistles of 
Clement of Rome‘ (97), Barnabas (106), Ignatius (115), and 
Polycarp (116), together with, in all probability, that to Diog- 
netus (117). That is, it comes to us with tidings of what 
was thought and what was held in the very earliest period of 
post-apostolic Christian history: and its testimony to our 
Canon is, therefore, the testimony of a time when the disci- 
ples of the Apostles were bearing personal witness to the 
writings of their masters. Its testimony, then, is of supreme 
importance: the New Testament books which were in exist- 
ence when it was written and were accepted as authoritative 
by its author, beyond all doubt sprang from the very bosom 





* See Zest.: Sim. v. ; Levix. xiv. xvi. ; Jud. xviii.; Naph. iv. ; Dan. v. ; Zeb. iii. ; 
Benj. ix. Orig. : Hom. in Jos. XV., c.6. Tertullian: Adv. Marc. V. 1; Scorp. c. 13. 
Hilgenfeld expressly admits these references (Zindeitung, p. 71). 
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of the Apostolic circle. Again, not only does this book bear 
contemporary witness with the Apostolical’ Fathers, but it 
strengthens their testimony by the addition of its own in a 
very much greater than an arithmetical proportion. It not 
only adds another witness, but it adds a witness from an en- 
tirely different source ; and by exhibiting the fact of the ex- 
ceedingly wide-spread acceptance of the New Testament 
books at so early a date, evinces either that they had already 
been in existence a considerable time, or that they had come 
to the Church as authoritative documents from authoritative 
sources, and that this authority had winged their rapid flight 
to every corner of the world. In either case, the Apos- 
tolical origin of the books is established. The other writers 
of the age represent to us the Churches of Rome, Alexandria, 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece. The Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs complete the circle by bringing us tidings 
from the Jewish Church at Pella, and declaring to us that the 
books to which it witnesses were the common heritage of 
all of the Christian name throughout the world. Here, too, 
there was no difference between Greek or Jew, circumcision 
or uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. 

The importance of the subject and the inadequacy of its 
treatment heretofore warrant us in going somewhat dryly into 
details. We shall, therefore, in a somewhat full manner, but 
as briefly as possible, attempt to answer the question: What 
does this book know of our New Testament? 

At the outset we must note that the form of the book for- 
bids any very full witness to the New Testament. It pur- 
ports to be spoken by the twelve sons of Jacob long before 
even the Old Testament was written; direct reference to 
either Testament was alike out of the question. The Apoca- 
lyptic form of the book, as in the case of the Shepherd of 
Hermas, also militated against free use of the New Testament. 
And the fact that it is largely composed of a detailed account 
of the more obscure portions of the history of the patriarchs 
themselves, presents still another reason why we cannot ex- 
pect to glean very full witness from it to our books. We can 
in the nature of the case hope only for obscure and uncon- 
scious allusions, except in the case of such evangelical facts 
as could be readily worked into the brief Messianic passages. 
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It may serve to impress us with some idea of the authority 
ascribed to every word of Scripture in those days, and of the 
constant use made of it, to find, as we shall, that in the face 
of all thése considerations we can discover sure traces of 
nearly all of our New Testament books in the pages of this 
one not voluminous writing. 

The evidence by which this is evinced, is briefly as follows : 

I, The character of the book is just such as we should ex- 
pect from an author deeply imbued with the doctrines, ethical 
teaching, and even diction of the New Testament. It is 
catholic in its doctrine,—liberally catholic like the New 
Testament itself. The Gentiles are to be fellow-heirs of sal- 
vation with the Jews; salvation is by grace through faith, and 
yet not divorced from works. Christ is God and man in one, 
—it was the Most High who died on the cross; and yet He is 
distinguished from God by being His Son. The mild teach- 
ing of the New Testament has largely leavened the stern 

. Jewish morality which the writer inherited. It is precisely 
the homely Christian virtues of lowliness and simplicity of 
heart that are most dwelt upon. Sin is represented as an in- 
ward thing—of the mind, and as existing in all its vileness 
and deserving harshest condemnation even when no outward 
action has given it expression. And love is distinctly made 
the fulfilling of the law. All this distinctively New Testament: 
teaching is clothed in New Testament forms. It is not too much 
to say with Bishop Lightfoot that “ the language in the moral 
and didactic portions takes its color from the Epistle of James, 
and in the prophetic and apocalyptic portions from the Rev- 
elation of St. John.” We think no ‘one can read the book 
simply and unsophisticatedly without feeling that its author 
had these writings in his mind as models. On this general 
point, however, we need not dwell. 

Il. Descending to specific details we must note, second- 
ly, that the language of the writer is the language of the 
New Testament. This arises from two causes: First, like 
the New Testament authors, our author writes Hellenistic 
Greek; but, secondly, we must add, his vocabulary has been 
largely affected from New Testament sources. To the first 
of these should be attributed the presence of the usual gram- 
matical and syntactic peculiarities of Hellenistic Greek as well 
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as the general peculiarities of vocabulary. There are, how- 
ever, not doubtful testimonies to the action of the second 
cause also. The book is remarkable both for the number of 
unusual non-New Testament words it contains, and for the 
presence in it of numerous peculiar words seemingly borrowed 
from New Testament sources. Of the first of these charac- 
teristics we give some sort of an example in a note :* of the 
second, the following lists will furnish a sufficient exemplifica- 
tion. 

The following rare words found in the Testaments of the 
XII Patriarchs are in the New Testament peculiar to St. 
Paul, viz: (dyaSwotvy), éywwotvn, (dyveia), (dduddermrwc), aioxpoxepdia 
(in Paul—éne), dperavinroc, dvaveovorat, (dtAé6rN¢), dtrodéiéic, dpéo neta, 
dpudterv, (4ppaBav), Baoirede aidviwr, diaipeoic, Stkacoxprota, Svvapovy, 
éyxavydonat, evdpyeadat, Evdokdteoat, (Evdrne), épedigw, SéAa@ tv—, lkavde, 
lAaporne, (kavov), peracynuarizerv, podvopdc, [wéppasare], (uoKTnpigw), (vov 
Seoia), olxreipery, dAcyopvyia (Paul—oc) doppnote, napadjxn, [mapaxaradjxn], 
(mapedpéverv), tmapopyigev, mepiepydfeadar, métnc, TAeovente’v, mroptojudc, 
(mpadrn¢) meoKoT}, orepiwua, aigvyoc, bravdpoc, broti3évat, borEpor Katpol, 
prow, pwriopidc, yopigerv. In other words, of the words peculiar 
to Paul in the New Testament, this writer uses no less than 
fifty-one; of which thirty-nine occur in no other Christian 
writer of his age. The force of this as an argument that our 
writer had Paul's Epistles and gained this vocabulary from 
them can be estimated by remembering two facts: First, that 
this similarity does not at all concern gexerad similarity of 
vocabularies, but only the fecu/éar words common to the two 
writers. When two writers are very similar in the peculiari- 
ties of their diction, certainly some kind of connection exists 
between them. And, secondly, as against the thirty-nine 
words found only in Paul in his age, and only in the Testa- 
ments of the XII Patriarchs in its, Canon Westcott cata- 


* In these lists words in parentheses are also found in Christian writings contempo- 
rary with the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs. Words enclosed in square brackets 
are found only in the Oxford Manuscript. The following unusual words (gleaned 
wholly under the letter A) are found in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, and not 
at all in the New Testament, viz.: d3Aa8hc, dyaddrnc, dyadive, dyiacua, ddotéw, adptve, 
alxilw, alaxpoxepdia, alaxpopnuevety, dxddAvdoc, dxaraudyatoc, dxoAacia, dAynua, GAeupa, 
GAAotsw, duavpbw, duvyncixaxoc, dvacdnc, dvaiuaxtoc, dvacoSnréw, dvacoxvvtid, dvaxaivorotéw, 
dvandptntog (found however in Jno. 8:7), [dvacxodoritw], dvdornua, dvSpéw, dviaroc, 
dvrit{nros, dvrerotéw, dvupvéw, dvoixntoc, dmayopeva, draptivw, drAnotia, drAwpa, drorAdynate, 
[drooxevg], drocxodotifo, dnipacie, dnoguyn, dmpooéyytotor, dppevif, dpxyudyerpoc, doéBnua, 
donrroc, davyxpttoc, dovTa She, dcyoréw, dowroe, adbyévec, ddpactoc, dwpia. 
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logues only eleven, as in like manner peculiar to Paul and 
Clement of Rome, and only six as peculiar to Paul and Poly- 
carp. These writers, we know, had Paul's Epistles; Poly- 
carp alone quotes eleven of them. The greater length of the 
Testaments, as compared with Polycarp’s letter, will hardly 
account for the difference between six and thirty-nine. The 
conclusion seems irresistible that the author of the Testa- 
ments borrowed this vocabulary from St. Paul. 

The same phenomenon meets us when we compare other 
New Testament books. Thus, of the words peculiar in the 
New Testament to the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Testa- 
ments contain the following: aia Sradjnys, dxerpos, dppds, 
yrdéSos, edddrys, (epoctrn), Kadapérns, saraywvigeokat, KaTAGKSTOS, 
dlolpevery, weodayopevery, mpogoySiaw, (cvuwaSety), (yapaxrhp), 
devré2e, Fifteen in all, of which twelve occur in no other 
writer of this age.* 

The following Lucan peculiarities occur: 1. Peculiar to 
Luke's Gospel dydia, dvandys (Luke, era), dvd \mprs, dvSouodoyfio3ar, 
drexvos, ra rpds siphyny, earreioar, (ceparedw), naractpa, xbpos, 
bvedos, dpdpigerv, mapd\as, (wapRevia), Teoomotsiv, Gixspa, TvKCd- 
avré@, CouTIiAT@, (CwrTHpwoy as personal designation), broKpive- 
oat, ddpavS, diovexia, Twenty-two, of which nineteen are 
found in no contemporary. Then, 2. Peculiar to Acts: 
(dA\\6@vA 05), dorros, deopodilag, Syudoros, Sradéyouar, Sravéperv, 
édagoc, Elaiwy (as proper name), évamigeo8ar, eFolodpederv, 
éSurvos, exanpodsSat, natacxiars, xordy, (meraPddrerv), d&6vn, 
oxdnporpayadia (Acts, 03) orpijvos, broPdlAewv, davrasia, ovyaSevey, 
guianizerv, (yemd2eaSar) (yAevdgecv). Twenty-four, of which 
twenty are found in no contemporary. Add évisytev, and 
ovyyéveca, Which are common to Luke and Acts, and we count 
forty-eight Lucan peculiarities in the Testaments, of which 
forty-one are found in no Christian contemporary. 

The following words peculiar in the New Testament to 
John’s Gospel are found in the Testaments, viz: (aizara, 
plural), durds tod Secd, dvaudprntos John viii. 7, Bata, eSuzvigey, 
seas (iis, Shun, Spéupa, Aitpa, povoyévys (of Christ), wevSepés. 
Eleven, ten of which are found in no contemporary. 

Of the words peculiar to Revelation we have: dpxos, 


* Eight more are peculiar in the New Testament to Paul and Hebrews, of which six are 
found in this age only in the Testaments. If Hebrews is Paul’s, then we have seventy- 
four Pauline words in the Testaments, of which fifty-seven are peculiar to it in this age. 
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Btoorvos, (dtdSnpa), xptoralos, poverxde, rapa, wodrpNs. Seven, 
six of which are found in no contemporary. 

Of Matthew's peculiarities again we can detect in the 
Testaments just seven, six of which are found in this age only 
in the Testaments. Of Mark's, only four; of James’, only 
two; of Peter's, there are more. Thus, of 1 Peter’s we find: 
(dyaSomo.ia) duvds du@mos, dpyetoiuny, yuvatxeios, aéros, o7opd, 
six, of which five are peculiar to the Testaments in this age. 
Then, of 2d Peter’s peculiarities we find the following, peculiar 
in this age tothe Testaments, viz: Alinua, BépBopoc, &axolovSeiv, 
juacuéc [suacud| aapavouia, Ornpiyua (noo in 2d Peter), seven. 
Add jos, which is found also in Clement. Then note that 
the Testaments contain other rare words found in 2d Peter, 
but not absolutely peculiar to it, such as dzégaais, eilexpevis, 
ovorxés, etc., none of which are found in the other writers of the 
age, and the argument that the author had 2d Peter and bor- 
rowed a vocabulary from it, seems to grow somewhat strong. 

These lists may not be of very great value, but in the face 
of them it seems difficult to doubt that the author of the 
Testaments knew the writings of Paul and Luke, as well as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; and some probability is raised 
that he knew Matthew, John. Revelation, and Ist and 2d 
Peter. 

III. We shall find these conclusions strengthened if we will 
turn to the consideratior of the New Testament /acés reflected 
in his pages. We will throw a statement of the most 
prominent of them into the briefest possible form: 

It was in the last days,’ in the fulness of time’ Heb. r:2; 9:26. 
and according to prophecy,’ that the Christ* was Mt. 1:22; Lk. 2:26, 
to come." He was to be born of a virgin® of the tx ::2;; Mt. x55 
tribe of Judah,’ and yet was to spring also from 113. "' 75 ™ 
the tribe of Levi." His name should be Saviour, me. :: 

A star, shining in the daytime should announce mts: 
His coming“ as a King." While in the waters mts: 
the heavens should be opened to Him, and from 1.3: 
them accompanied with the Fatherly voice, Mk ::10 





1Z.8. *Leviro. *R.6,B.3. *R.6. °S.6, Jud.22. “Jos. 19. "Jos. 19, Jud. 24. 
*e.6. *D.6. 9L. 36.. @L..38. cf.,:S. 7, L..8, ee. 
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should come forth upon Him the spirit of knowl- 
edge and sanctification." He comes to be the 
Saviour of the world,” both of Israel “ and of the 
Gentiles; the salvation being graciously “ be- 
stowed on those who believe.” He comes also 
to bruise the Dragon’s head:™ which he will 
perform not in bruit and uproar, but in utter 
quietness.” 


His life is to be one of poverty.” 
In character, He shall be wholly sinless ;“ true,” 
long-suffering,” meek,” lowly,” simple ™ of heart, 
His life shall be such that by 
His very actions He shall teach God's law.” 
He shall know all God's will and purposes ;™ 


and righteous.” 


He will 
not only found a kingdom of which He shal! be 
eternally king,” but establish a new priesthood ™ 
after an universal type,” extending in its refer- 
ence to all the Gentiles :” in which He as high- 
priest” shall have no successor.” As a result of 
His coming, heaven and earth and the angels of 
God shall rejoice ;* the kingdom of evil will be 
conquered,” and men shall rule over evil spirits." 
He shall put an end to the priesthood of Levi,” 
and renew the law.” He shall open the doors of 
paradise” and remove the sword that threatens 
giving men to eat of the tree of life,” 
and by His priesthood (or sacrifice) putting an 
end to sin.” He will be the very fountain of life 
to all flesh,” the mediator of Godand men,” pour- 
ing forth the spirit of grace upon men,” and rescu- 


and shall execute judgment in truth,” 


a 


mankind 


ing the saints from Beliar, even the captivity of 
the sons of men.“ Though in appearance a man,” 
walking among men,” eating and drinking with 
men,” though really a man,” He is God as well,” 
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God and man in one.” But although the great 
God of Israel, He shall be counted a deceiver“ 
and slain by Israel.” He shall enter the Temple,” 
and there be outraged:" the sons of Levi shall 
lay hands upon Him ™ and crucify* Him,“ taking 
His blood on their heads.“ Though God,* He 
shall die: * and that, in behalfof men.“ Though 
innocent, His blood shall be poured out ;" spot- 
less, He shall die in behalf of the impious ;“ 
and sinless, for the wicked ;“ His blood being 
the blood of the covenant,” and the end of His 
death being the salvation of the world.” At Ilis 
death the sun shall be quenched,” rocks split,” the 
grave despoiled,” and the veil of the Temple rent" 
as a symbol of the passage of the Spirit of God to 
the Gentiles." As punishment for this great 
wickedness, great evils shall come upon Israel," 
among which is specially named, a new dispora 
of contempt,“ But the crucified One shall rise 
again from the grave“ and ascend into heav- 
en," His glory there being proportionate to 
His humility here." Israel, also, shall not al- 
“ the Lord 


ways rest under her punishment; 
comes a second time in pity,” and will redeem 
her through faith” and water“ (2. ¢., baptism). 
At that time comes the general resurrection,"“— 
some rising to glory," some to dishonor;™ and 
the judgment,""—of some to eternal life,” of some 


to eternal punishment.” Eternal peace™ shall 
be given to all them that called upon the Lord ;“ 
the saints shall rest in Eden, and the just shall 
rejoice over the New Jerusalem,” which shall be 
for the glory of God forever. ™ 

The Spirit shall be poured out as fire; and 


* azooxodorica [Ox., avac.] Levi 4. cf. Lucian’s contemptuous calling of Christ: rdv 
omis>evt2, Hesychius and Phavorinus explain avacxod, as being 
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a son of Benjamin in the later times is to Acts 13:2. 
arise, beloved of the Lord, hearing His voice 4952's, 
and enlightening both Jews and Gentiles with Aets 2:2. 
new knowledge; snatching salvation from the Acts 13:46. 
Jews and giving it to the Gentiles.” 

This cento does not profess to contain every fact which the 
Testaments have gained from the New Testament; but it 
does profess to contain nothing which is not in the Testa- 
ments, and which cannot be fairly supposed to have been 
taken from the New Testament. Such as it is, it will give no 
very inadequate notion of the acquaintance of our author 
with the New Testament.* We are at least prepared by such 
a collection of facts to estimate correctly the value of other 
traces of knowledge of the Christian books. The argument 
is cumulative, and each point made, depending, as it does, on 
no other for its force, adds a_new probability of its own. 
This cento alone raises a probability that the author of the 
Testaments had a good part of our New Testament. The 
strength of that probability will increase to a certainty as our 
exhibition of evidence proceeds. 

IV. For, we are now prepared to advance a step further. 
Carrying with us a sense of the results already attained, we 
are better fitted to judge of more direct traces of knowledge 
of the New Testament books. Direct citations from the New 





i et a 


* We add in a note a collection of the titles given to Christ in the course of the book. 
It will be of interest, both as showing the character of the Christology of the book and 
as exhibiting acquaintance with the New-Testament teaching on the subject. The ti- 
tles in brackets are not found in the Oxford MS. Christ is called: God (S. 6, N. 8), 
The God of Righteousness (Jud. 22), The God of Heaven (Is. 7), [God playing the part 
of man], (As. 7), God and man (S. 7), [God in the form of man], (Z. 9), The Lord, the 
great God of Israel (S. 6), The Lord (L. 2, D. 5, etc.), The Lord himself (Z. 9), The Lord 
to come (L. 8), The Most High (L. 4,5, A. 7), The Son of the Lord (L. 4), The offspring 
of God (Jud. 24), The angel that intercedéth for you (D. 6), The Mediator of God and 
men (D. 6), Man (dry L. 16, artpwroe Jud, 24), The seed of Levi (R. 6), of Abraham 
(L. 8), and of Judah; King (L. 8, 18), King Eternal (R. 6), King of Heaven (B. 10), 
Prophet of the Most High (L_ 8), The only begotten [Prophet] of the Most High (B. 9), 
The anointed (ypierec) high-priest (R. 6), A new priest (L. 18), He who shall redeem 
Israel (L. 2), Spotless Lamb (Jas. 19), The Lamb of God (Jas. 19), The Lamb of God 
and Saviour of the World (B. 9', The Saviour of the World (L. ro, 14), Saviour (D. 6, 
Gad. 8), The Salvation (7) cwryprer) of the Lord (B. 10, D. 5}—of God (S. 7)—of the Most 
High (B. 9}—of Israel (Jud, 22), The compassion of God (Z. 8), [—of the Lord], (N. 4), 
The very Fountain unto life (Jud. 24), A Star out of Jacob (Jud. 24), The Light of 
Righteousness (Z. 9), [The Sceptre of the Kingdom], (Jud. 24), [The Rod of Righteous- 
ness] (Jud. 24), [Jerusalem], (Z. 9), ete., ete. 
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Testament being out of the question, owing to the character 
of the book, we have now to ask: ‘ Does the writer betray 
indirectly, by the adoption of phrases and by similar colloca- 
tion of words—in other words, by silent and even unconscious 
quotation—any acquaintance with our New Testament books?” 
The evidence here is the most convincing of all; and we 
must present the strongest part of it in detail.* 

In the midst of an account of the hard straits into which he 
was brought by the allurements of ‘the Egyptian woman,” 
Joseph evidently quotes a passage from our Matthew. We 
will compare the passages : 


Jos. 3. | Matt. 6:6. 
"Ey® obv suvnoxounv Adyove rarépwv | ad Si drav mpocebyn, ficeASe eic rd 


[rarpoc] pou [Taxi], cad eloepyduevoc cig td | taueidv cov KQ... . mpooevsae tH marpi 
Taueiov MpoonLyouynYy KUpiv, 

That this is a quotation from that is evident, for (as Lard- 
ner long since saw and noted) the author betrays his con- 
sciousness that the phrase is a borrowed one, as well as his 
fear that it would be recognized as taken from a book much 
later than the assumed date of his own writing—by invent- 
ing an earlier book to which to assign it. The sentence, then, 
is undoubtedly a quotation. If a quotation, it cannot be 
seriously contended that it has come from other source than 
the corresponding sentence in our Matthew. 

Take another case. Levi (14) is represented as saying to 
his children: ‘ What shall all the Gentiles do if ye be dark- 
ened through impiety and bring a curse upon our race: in be- 
half of whom [which], TO O@S TOD KOGMOV, TO DoSiv &v Byiv sis 
owrionov mavros avSperov. As parallel to this John viii. 12 
is usually quoted; but it would seem to be rather probable 
that the writer had in his mind, Matt. v. 14 sq.  “‘Tets éoré 
THOOS TOD KOGHOV . . . . (V. 16), Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father in heaven.” 

In the preceding chapter we find another exceedingly prob- 
able quotation from Matt. v. as follows: 

L. 13. | Matt. 5:19. 


Rav [Ox. d¢ dar] diddy tadra cad rparry, | d¢ Sav rojon nad dda xy obroe péyac KAyI_O- 
sivdpovog forar Baairéwe. | erat év tH Sacidcia rdv obpavar. 





* Words omitted in Ox. are bracketed in the citations under this head, 
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In Aser 7, again we meet with the following words: xa} 
avbros (sc, bytoros| EL\S@v Os avSpwros, weTA avdparav éoSicv nat 
xivev nad ev Hovyia ovvtpipev thy xEpadiy Tob Spanovtos did- 
datos. Obros. coe tov Topaj\ nat mavtra ta éSvyn. These may 
be compared with Matt, xi. 19; xii. 15, 21, (cf also Rom. xvi. 
21.) The whole first section of Joseph’s Testament is evi- 
dently modelled on Matt. xxv. 35 sq. ; a passage in Levi 4 is 
founded on Matt. xxvii. 51, sq.; and Benj. 7, (*‘ Abel the just”) 
seems taken from Matt. xxiii. 35. To these we may add 
Dan. 6, where it is declared that He whose name in every 
place of Israel, and among all the Gentiles is Saviour, is 
adn’ nS, Mal panpbSvjuos, 7 POS mat TamMELVOS, mal Exdidacn@yv 
dia TOV Epywv vouov Se0b, which seems connected with Matt. 

1:29; and Reub. 2, which reflects Matt. 15:14, (note that 
here D. 1 read fé8por.) When we add the slighter refer- 
ences—those to facts, such as Levi 18 to Matt. 2: 2 (dorpor), 
Levi 18, Jud. 24 to Matt. 3: 16, 17 (dvotyw), Levi 4, 14 to 
Matt. 26:50, Z. 6 to Matt. 27:4 (ri) aiparos), Levi 16 to 
5, Levi 10, B. 9 to Matt. 27:51, and Levi 16 to 
Matt. 2 3,-——-as well as those found in slighter word col- 
locations such as Is. 3 (walking éy a@mAdryri doSalua@yr) to 
Matt. 6: 22; Z. 10 (and the Lord shall bring upon the im- 
pious zhp ai@viory and destroy them forever) to Matt. 25: 41; 
Reub. 5 (eis xé\aow rov di@vos) to Matt. 25:46, and Levi 16 
(aia aS@ov) to Matt. 27: 4, etc., we think no room is left for 
a single doubt but that the author of the Testaments had our 
Gospel of Matthew before him. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence of this kind that our 
author had our Gospel of Mark. 

He certainly had, however, our Luke. In Judah (c. 25) we 
read nat of €v wrayeia Ova nUpiov [relevrijoartes] tlovrigSHoovtat, 
nat of év mevia YopTaGsnoovrar. . . . nat ot dia ntipiov amoSavovres 
eSuaviobjcovrat év 2a}, which certainly seems a reminiscence 
of Luke vi: 20 sq. (cf. Matt. v. 6). In the phrase: xat ovver/povr 
rovs Adyous TovTovs év TH napdia pov we meet with the rare word 
ouvrnpi@ Which is used in the New Testament (and that in 
the same phrase) only in Luke ii. 19. The following parallels 
are also noteworthy : 


L.. 2. Lk. 24:21. 
Kal mept Tod péddovtTog Avtpotodar Tdv 6 pédduv Avtpoiodat rdv 'IopanA, 
"lopan. knpifecc. 


Pd wn 


‘ey 
Qn 
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L. 18. Lk. 10:18 and fg (cf. 17). 

Ka dacet [sc. the Messiah] éSovciav rtoic idod dédwxa tuiv thy eoveiav tov rateiv 
réxvote avtov [rod] tateiv éxi Ta Tovypa TvEvpaTa ém) racav tiv dvvauev tov bx Fpod, etc. 
Gad. 6. Ee 59:23: 

Love one another from the heart. éav duapty 6 adeAdi¢ cov, Exitiunoov aito, 

Kad dv dudprn cic o8 eiz?d abté év sipivyn . . | Kad dav petavonoy, ddec aire. 

. Kad dav duorodnoac petavonon ade¢ ait. 





To these we must add the frequently repeated (S. 7, D. 5, 
B. 9, etc.) ro owrypiov used as a personal designation of the 
Messiah ; an usage which, in the New Testament, is peculiar 
to Luke (ii. 19). We must also add the slighter references, 
such as Z. 7 and 8 (ozlayyva édéovs), to Luke i. 78 (here only in 
New Testament); Jud. 9 (ra zpos eipnyvny) to Luke xiv. 32 
(peculiar to Luke in the New Testament and to the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs in this age). We should also 
remark that Lardner is probably right in assuming that Jos. 
17 has its root in the scene and discourse recorded in Luke 
XXil. 24 sq. 

From what has been said already, it will have been 
gathered that the author of the Testaments probably knew 
John’s Gospel: corroborative evidence is by no means want- 
ing. Thus, in Benj. 3, we read: ‘‘The prophecy of heaven 
shall be fulfilled zept rod apvod rod Seod nat ow@rhpos Tow noo pov,” 
which is an evident echo of John i. 19, as is plain from the 
fact that a prophecy is professedly quoted, and a prophecy 
which could have been gotten from no other quarter than John 
i. 19. Compare also, here, Jos. 19. Again in Jud. 24, we 
read: ‘He is the offspring of the Most High God, xat airy 
) anyn 8is Eanv maons capxos,’ which takes our mind back 
immediately to John iv. 4 (cf. also chs. vi. and vii., and Rev. 
xxi. 6). Still again in Benj. 9, we read, with plain reference 
to John 3: 14, “xa éxt EvAov vywSnoerar [sc. xvpros].”. And 
there may be, also, a reference to John in [Jud. 20]. 

Of our four Gospels, then, it seems evident that the author 
of the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs had three; Matthew, 
Luke, and John. 

He also knew the Acts of the Apostles. In the ninth 
chapter of Benj. we read: “ xai xara pnoetar [Ox. peta B.] 0 
avedpa TOD Seod Ent ta ESvn, Ss mip Exyvvopevor, nat avehSov & 


TOU gov Ox. yaou.| €orar avapaivoov [Ox. peta. | ano yns eis 
oupavov. “Eyva@ [Ox. wv] d2 oios éorar tamervos ext yis, nad oios 
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évdo0G0s év ovpave.” The first sentence here seems certainly 
to refer to the fact recorded, Acts 2: 1 sq., while in the subse- 
quent one, there seems a reference to Peter's speech, Acts ii. 31 
sq. Their collocation here is significant ; as, also, the conjoined 
references: to Christ’s burial, resurrection, and ascension, in 
connection with the pouring out of the Spirit on the Gen- 
tiles. In Benj. 11 we have a reference to the Acts which 
is beyond all doubt: there the writer speaks of the ‘“ works” 
of Paul as to be written “in the Holy. Books,” by which con- 
fessedly he can mean nothing else than our book of Acts; an 
understanding more than justified by the fact that he has evi- 
dently Acts 9: 15 in mind in that passage. 

When we turn to Paul’s epistles, we are confronted, first of 
all, with this same statement, for not only Paul’s “ works,” but 
also his ‘‘ words,” are said to be written ‘in the Holy Books.” 
This reference is confessedly plain, as we shall see later. Tak- 
ing the epistles one by one, we note, first, that Romans was 
certainly known to our author. In Benj. 3 we read of dures, 

. . Ort du@pos tmp dvépcev mapadoSjoetar nad dvaydpryros intp 
asépov dxoSaveirat, x. t. 4. which seems certainly to be based 
on Ro. 5:6and 7 (cf. 1 Pet. 1:19). This combination of 
passages is a familiar occurrence in all early (and late) quota- 
tions. In Benj. 4 we read: “The good man has not a dark 
eye: for he has pity on all, even though they be sinners, even 
though they wish evil concerning him: obra: 6 dyaSorowy ving 
7» xax6v,” with which we may compare Ro. xii. 21: ‘‘ There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink. . . . . Be not overcome with evil d\Aa vina &v 1 dyaSG 
7) xaxov.” The similarity of thé context here increases the 
weight of the verbal resemblance. Again, the use of ovrvrpiper 
in the passage from As. 7, given on a preceding page, echoes 
not doubtfully the passage from Romans there cited. We need 
not dwell on the list of slighter coincidences, such as L. 18 
(rvévja dyi@otbvns) and Ro, 1: 4 (here only in N. 3.) As. 4 
and Ro. 2:13 (cf. 2 Thess. 1:6), L. 4 (unbelieving men, 
Emievovotv év Tais ddiniats) and Ro. 6: # Benj. 3 and Ro. 8: 
28., Naph. 2 (God compared in making man to a potter) and 
Ro. 9: 21 (but cf. Is. 45: 9), As. 4 (@Aos Seov) and Ro. 10: 2 
(cf. 2 Cor. 11: 2), Dan. 6 (zarip évév) which Lardner com- 
pares with Ro. 3: 29, and Levi 3 which Canon Westcott com- 
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pares with Ro, 12:1. It is enough that the evidence is 
abundant that Romans was used by the author of this book. 

We cannot speak so confidently of 1 Cor. Canon West- 
cott relies on the phrase @esyere wopveiav in R. 5 and 1 Cor. 6: 
18. We may also compare Jud. 21: ‘‘ The Lord chose Levi 
toSisw rpdmecav adres and 1 Cor. x. 21; B. 3 and 1 Cor. xv. 
24, use xarapyéw alike; and Benj. 11 would be esteemed a cer- 
tain quotation of 1 Cor. 16:17, were not the same phrase 
common elsewhere in the New Testament, e. g. 2 Cor. ix. 
12, xi. 9; Phil ii. 30; Col. i. 24. 

2d Cor. was, however, certainly known to our author. We 
may compare, for instance, a passage in Dan 5: ‘I yap xara 
Sehy dAySis perdvoiw dvaipel tiv dmweiSermv. .... nal ddnpeT rd 
diafiot\tov apie Owrnpiav, etc., with 2 Cor. vii. 10; a striking 
parallel in itself, but immensely strengthened by the similarity 
of the subsequent contexts. The peculiar phrase ‘‘to know 
sin” (nal obn éyvwrv en’ end dpaptiav) of Is. 7, also strongly sug- 
gests the similar phrase of 2 Cor. 5: 21. 

We may make the same claim also for Ephesians. Thus 
(Dan. 5) we read: “ Depart (azéarnre), however, from anger 
and hate lying, that the Lord may dwell in you and Beliar 
flee from you, d\f#Seiav bSiyyeaSe [Ox. Aalirre| tnadros mpds ror 
mAnaiov abrov.” (cf. R. 6, and B. to: ‘ Do truth, each one pera 
r. w.") This is almost certainly founded on Eph. iv. 25. 
Again, in Naph. 3 ** Mi otv onmondd%ere . . &v Adbyous mevors 


dzatav ras féyas bpav, because, being silent, you will be able in 
purity of heart to hold fast the will of God and to cast off the 
will of the devil;” the similarity of both phraseology and 
context evinces a dependence on Eph. v. 6. Again, unless 
Naph. 4 is taken from the Ixx (Is. 57: 


on Eph. ii. 17. We may compare, further, Benj. 3 (rod depo 


1g), it certainly rests 


mvevuaros Tot fediap) with the unique New Testament passage 
Eph. ii. 2; and also, perhaps, Jud. 14 with Eph, v. 18, 

With Philippians we adduce the following parallels. Levi 
4: ‘Until the Lord visit all the Gentiles ¢v om\dyyvors vied 
airov” with Phil. i. 8; Benj. 10: ‘“ Worshipping the king of 
the heavens appearing on earth pép@y dvSparon [rarerv doews]" 
in connection with Zach. 9: [xa dpeaSe Sedu év oyh uate dvSpé ton] 
with Phil. ii. 6-8 (cf. also S. 6, N. 8, A. 7, ete.); and Levi 14: 
“And ye are of ¢worfpes of heaven” with Phil. ii. 15, where 
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only (except Rev. 21: 11) this rare word occurs in the New 
Testament. These will suffice to prove that the author had 
Philippians. 

For Colossians we adduce the following: In Levi 3 we 
find: “Ev 62 ro [Heaven] yer’ aitdv eiot Spbvor nat eFovoiar” 
which can be compared only with Col. i. 16. The use of 
amiérys in R. 4, S. 4, L. 13, I. 3, ete., may possibly be com- 
pared also with Col. iii. 22, and certainly reflects a Pauline 
usage. 

The following parallel alone is enough to prove the use of 
1 Thessalonians : 


ES. 1 Thess. ii: 16. 
*Eovace 33 4 dpyi Kupiov tx’ adbrode etc TEAC. "Eodacev dt éx’avtoi¢g 7 dpyh [Tov edr] 
[Order in Ox: E. 62 atbrode % dp, etc.] ele TéAoc. 


Compare also D. 6. 

We find no trace of 2 Thessalonians, but pretty sure ones 
of 1 Tim. “Not only do we read of faced; aidviwr in R. 6, 
which strongly suggests 1 Tim. i. 17, but in Dan. 6 we read: 
‘‘Draw near to God, and the angel that intercedeth for you 
OTL OvTOS EoTL pecitns Sec’ nat dvSpénwv for the peace of Is- 
rael”—a passage which irresistibly impresses one as having 
been drawn from 1 Tim. ii. 5.* . 

To 2 Tim. we have only one possible reference, Levi 8, 
where the phrase 6 orépavos rHs dinaioodvng is found; a phrase 
peculiar in the New Testament to 2 Tim. 4: 8. To Titus and 
Philemon there are probably no references ; cf., however, Jud. 
24 and Titus 3: 6, the striking phrase in which is found also, 
however, both in Acts and LXX. 

For Hebrews, on the other hand, we have ample testimony. 
Not only is dpyzepeds, which, in the New Testament as a designa- 
tion of the Messiah, is peculiar to Hebrews, one of the most 
common of all his titles in the Testaments of the XII Patri- 
archs, but we meet also with some quotations from Hebrews. 
Thus, in Gad 8 we read that the Lord is to spring from Judah 
and Levi,expressed in this peculiar language: “ 8 abrév dvarelei 


-9 


xupios”—which is duplicated in Heb. vii. 14. Compare Matt. 





* Hilgenfeld (Zindeitung, p. 764) expressly admits this quotation: ‘‘Traces of the 
Pastoral Epistles are found .... in the. ... Testaments of the XII Patriarchs 
Dan. 6,—cf. 1. Tim. ii. 5).” 
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4:16 from Is. 9:1, but note that the LXX reads Adjuper. 
Again, in Benj. 3 we read: ‘‘ The prophecy shall be fulfilled 
concerning the Lamb of God,. .. . because. . . . he shall 
die év atyari dtaShuns,” etc., which peculiar phrase again is 
found in the New Testament only in Heb. 13: 20. Another point 
of contact is found in the use of the phrase, é7? ovvredeiy rev 
aiwviwy in Levi 10, and of a similar phrase in Heb. ix. 26. 
Canon Westcott compares also Levi 18 and Heb. vii. 22, but 
we cannot feel that the reference is indubitable. 

In the opinion of Canon Westcott there has been no refer- 
ence established to the Epistle of James. The judgment of 
such a scholar carries great weight, but the following paral- 
lels seem at least to render the use of that epistle by our au- 
thor very probable : 


B. 6. Jas. 3:9 and Io. 
‘H ayad} Siavora otk Exet Svo0 yAdooac, tv- éx Tov abrov orépuatog eépyetac ebdoyia Kar 
Aoyiag kal KaTdapac. katapa. Obypn.... Tavita obtu¢ yiveoVat. 
Y pag f xpn 


and Is. 7, rdv xbpiov jydérnoa [ev méon ty ioxbi pov] ... . tadra 
nai bueis morhoare, TExva ov, nal nav mvedpa TOD Peilap PebSerar dd’ 
budév, as compared with Jas. iv. 7. We also meet in Dan. 6, 
with the phrase, EyyiZere 6? 7 Sed, which parallels with the 
immediately following verse (Jas. iv. 8). 

Perhaps somewhat less evidence exists for a dependence on 
1 Peter. We compare especially 1 Peter i. 19 with Jos. 19 
(éuvrds ducpos) and Benj. 3, as already quoted at Romans v. 6, 7. 
Naph. 4: “xara 16 wodd adrod éleos” is verbatim the same as 
in 1 Pet. i. 3. Benj. 8 seems also to depend on 1 Pet. iv. 14, 
but this presumption is much weakened by the fact that the 
most characteristic part of the phrase is also found in Num- 
bers xi. 25 and 2 Kings 2: 15. 

We have shown already that there is some evidence that 
our author had 2 Peter before him, and we are to adduce now 
at least one very probable allusion to that book. In Benj. 8 
we read: xal 6 xaSapds vods ev to7s puacpo's [Ox. pidopaci] tie yij¢ 
ouveyépuevos x. t. A., and, when we consider that not only is this 
phrase found in 2 Peter ii. 20, but that pzdéopa is found there 
only in the whole New Testament, it is hard to believe that 
the two passages are wholly independent of one another. 
In Reub. 5 z#pev is used as in 2 Pet. 4: 9 for “to keep for 
judgment,” and we may compare also Reub. 3, rot mlérrav 
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Aéyous with 2 Pet. 2, 3, wlaorods Aéyous. Even though, taken 
alone, these allusions may not seem very conclusive, yet, when 
taken in connection with the evidence already adduced, the 
use of 2 Peter by the author of the Testaments of the XII 
Patriarchs is raised to a somewhat high degree of probability. 

The following parallels with 1 John are worth noticing. In 
Jud. 20, we read: [Emiyvoore ovv, téxva prov, Ott Obo mvebpaTa 
CXOAEZOVILTA dvS para 1b THs dANSEtas nai td THs AAGYNs|.* Although 
this whole section (Jud. 20) is wanting in the Oxford manu- 
script, yet the proneness of that manuscript to omission leads 
us to judge the passage genuine. It is to be noted also that 
this style of phraseology is very common in the Testaments, 
and even if this passsage were not genuine we should lose 
only the collocation here; cf. Is. 4, D. 5, etc. If genuine, it 
is an unmistakable echo of 1 John iv. 6. The whole pneu- 
matology of the book, indeed, obscure as it is, is evidently 
borrowed from John and finds its roots in such passages as I 
John iv. 6. We may further compare R. 6 (zoijoeiv é\jSeav) 
and 1 John i. 6 (here and John 3: 21 only); Gad 2 (épé\oyer 
Tv dyaptiav) and I John P29 (here only) ; Gad 3 (zoveiv 
dixacootvyv) and 1 John 2: 29 (peculiar to 1 John); and Is. 7 
(sin unto death) and 1 John v. 16 (this last reference is, how- 
ever, more doubtful, although Canon Westcott relies upon it; 
cf. Ro. 6: 16, where as well as in the Testaments «is is used, 
while John uses zpé:.) 

We have met with no references to 2 and 3 John and Jude. 

The following, however, certainly point to Revelation. In 
L. 18 there stands written: xatye airds (sc. the Messiah) dvoize 
tas Stpas tod mapadeioov . .. . nat déoer 707s dyiows payeiv Ex Tod 
Etlov tis wis, etc., which will inevitably point us to Rev. 2: 7, 
taken in connection with Rev. 22:2, 14. Another passage in 
the same chapter (L. 18) seems also based on Revelation: the 
xa 6 fediap SeShzerar bz’ abrod recalling strongly the xai éénoev 
abrév of Rev. 20: 2, especially when it is further noted that all 
three of the names of Satan found in this passage of Revela- 
tion are found also in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs: 
Satan, Dan 3; Devil, N. 3: A. 3, Dragon, As. 7, and that, al- 





* As the brackets are meant to show, this passage is not found in the Oxford MS., 
but as omissions are characteristic of that MS., its omissions are not of much authority. 
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though this last is peculiar in the New Testament to Revelation. 
Another designatory title peculiar in the New Testament to 
Revelation is repeated in the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
that peculiar designation of Christ in Rev. v. 5, as the Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah; compare Jos. 9. We may further compare 
the account given in Levi 5, of the opening of the zéia; of 
heaven and the sight of the Most High on His throne of glory, 
and of the holy 746; with Rev. iv. 1, and xi. 19. And once 
more we have the high authority of Canon Westcott for look- 
ing for the original of Dan. 5 (‘‘ The New Jerusalem”) in Rev. 
21:2, even though different adjectives are used (véaz, Testa- 
ments ; xavijv, Rev.) 

We conclude that the evidence is ample and most conclu- 
sive from this source, that our author knew the Gospels of 
Matthew, Luke, and John, the Acts of the Apostles, Ro., 2 
Cor., Eph., Phil., Col., 1 Thess., 1 Tim., Heb., 1 Jno., and 
Rev., while an exceedingly high degree of probability exists 
that he knewalso 1 Pet. and Jas. and some probability that he 
knew 2 Pet. and 1 Cor. A possible reference exists to 2 
Tim., but no recognizable ones to Mark, Gal., 2 Thess., Titus, 
Philemon, 2 and 3 John, and Jude. 

Taking all the evidence presented under the four foregoing 
heads together, this list must be somewhat altered. The 
complete evidence warrants us in saying that the Testaments 
of the XII Patriarchs evinces almost indubitable dependence 
on, and hence the prior existence of the following New Testa- 
ment books: Matt., Luke, Jno., Acts, Ro., 1 Cor., Eph., Phil., 
Col., 1 Thess., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas., 1 Pet., 1 Jno., and Rev. 
Little room for doubt is left in regard to 1 Cor. and perhaps 
even 2 Peter. The most of the other books are witnessed to 
as existing, by contemporary authors: Mark, by Clement of 
Rome; Galatians by Polycarp and the author of the Epistle 
to Diognetus; 2 Thess. and 2 Tim. by Polycarp; Titus by 
the epistle to Diognetus, and possibly also by Clement. 
These, then, the author of the Testaments might have had. 
Who will say, not also the four remaining mzées, 2 and 3 
John, Jude, and Philemon? But here, Tuebingen-like, we are 
building on ‘‘ may-be’s;” we are content to take the facts and 
let the ‘“‘may-be’s” go. The facts are, that our author wit- 
nesses to the existence before the time of his writing, that is 
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before the period 100-120 a.p., of by far the larger part of 
our New Testament. 

V. We are told, however, that at this early day the New 
Testament books—such of them as existed at all—existed 
separately, and were not yet gathered into a collection or 
“canon.” And we are told, moreover, that they were re- 
ceived by their readers merely as ordinary books, and had no 
sort of unusual authority attributed to them. Perhaps our 
author has some witness to bear on this point also. If we 
were guessing, however, we would not make this guess. 
These New Testament books bear a somewhat common 
stamp—uncommon in that age; they would tend to “collect,” 
if for no other reason than just because everywhere “ birds 
of a feather flock together.” Certainly, even though they had 
come to him one by one, they would not leave our author un- 
collected. Again, the very fact that so many allusions to 
them are discoverable in his writings shows that they had a 
peculiar power over him; he certainly valued their way of ex- 
pressing thought very highly. It would even seem that they had 
an unique authority over him; in making his prophecies, he 
prophesies only what they tell him has occurred; in teaching 
his ethics, he cannot free himself from their phraseology ; 
when he assigns one of their sayings, which he cannot per- 
suade himself to forego using, even at the risk of undoing all 
his toil, to a fictitious source, he invents a source such as he 
knows will command the respect and reverence of his readers. 
Strange, this invincible proneness to use, this constant rev- 
erence for, books which he deems to have no authority for 
him. So that, we repeat, if we’ were guessing we would 
not make quite the guess that would seem to be expected of 
us. But we are not left to guessing. At the end of his book, 
this early author has left us one sentence to show us in what 
form he had these books, and how he esteemed them. It 
was difficult to work into a writing, professing to have been 
written so many years before, a direct statement of this kind ; 
yet our author did work it in. And this is the way in which 
he did it. It is Benjamin who is speaking to his children, 
and revealing to them what shall be when the Lord shall re- 
veal His salvation to all the Gentiles: “And nolonger shall I 
be called a ravening wolf,” he says, ‘‘on account of your 
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plunder, but the Lord’s worker, distributing food to those 
who work the good. And there shall arise from my seed in 
the latter times one called of the Lord, hearing [in the earth] 
His voice, [Ox. adds, ‘and doing the good pleasure of His 
will’] enlightening with new knowledge all the Gentiles, 
affording the light of knowledge to Israel in salvation,* and 
snatching it like a wolf from them and giving it in the syna- 
gogue of the Gentiles. [And] until the consummation of the 
ages [Ox., ‘of the age’] He shall be in the synagogues of the 
Gentiles, and among their rulers as a strain of music in the 
mouth of all. And in the Holy Books shall He be written, 
both His work and word; and He shall be the chosen of God 
forever.” The important words here are: xatév BiPdrore dylars 
€orai dvaypawépevos, nad Td spyov nat b Aébyce¢ abrcd. 

There is no possibility of denying that the great Benjamite 
here described is Paul; hence no one has ever denied it.* 
It is Paul’s work and word, then, that shall be written év BifAors 
dyiais. We have already seen that this writer possessed the 
Acts and most of Paul’s Epistles. Can it be doubted that he 
means these by the writing of Paul’s work and word? Now 
what does he mean by their being written ‘in the Holy 
Books?” ‘There is small room for difference of opinion as to 
what a Jewish Christian writing for the benefit of Jews, and 
putting his words in the mouth of a Jewish father, could mean 
by fifro dyiat. Note that, although anarthrous, the expression 
is definite ; it has the value of a proper name in the eyes of 
this writer—an old, familiar phrase representing an object of 
which there was but one of the kind. The Jews had a ‘“col- 
lection” of books with which every Jew was familiar from 
boyhood; and this was the well-known name of it. Into this 
collection the Acts and Pauline Epistles are admitted. The 
testimony amounts to no less, then, than that at the opening 
of the second century the Acts and Epistles of Paul were, in 
Christian estimation, a part of a holy collection of which the 
Old Testament also was a part ;—that the same divine char- 
acter and authority were attributed to them as to the Old 





* Ox. reads, ‘‘Shining with the light of knowledge in salvation to Israel.” 

* Hilgenfeld, for instance (Zin/eitung, p. 71; Der Kanon, p. 30), expressly admits both 
the fact and the inference irresistibly flowing from it. ‘‘ This book,” he says, ‘‘ reckons 
already the Pauline Epistles, together with the Acts, as part of the Holy Scriptures.” 
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Testament ;—in a word, that an old and a new collection 
stood together as part of one book, equally divine and equally 
authoritative throughout. The testimony of our author here, 
then, is: 1. That he possessed not scattered New Testament 
books, but a collected body of New Testament books; and 
2. That they were esteemed by him as equally authoritative 
with the Old Testament—were, indeed, but part with it of 
one collection of ifior éyiaz. He testifies, then, that there 
was a New Testament “canon” at the opening of the second 
century. Exactly what and how many books were contained 
in that “canon” perhaps we cannot venture to confidently 
declare. Certainly it would be preposterous to claim that 
only the Acts and Pauline Epistles were contained in it. In 
all probability all of the New Testament books which the 
author knew found a place in it. And as it is ridiculous to say, 
he probably knew no more books than in such a work he has 
betrayed knowledge of, it would seem safe to contend that 
this collection in all probability contained all those New Tes- 
tament books, evidence for whose existence we can find in his 
contemporaries. Who will venture to declare that 2 and 3 
John, Jude, and Philemon—briefest of brief writings—could not 
also have already gained a footing in it? The facts warrant 
us in stating that the major part of the New Testament was 
in it; the probability is certainly not against the further state- 
ment that the whole New Testament was in it. 

Swayed by the peculiar character of much modern writing 
on the history of the New Testament canon, many readers 
may find this result somewhat startling: that the New Testa- 
ment canon had been already practically formed at the outset 
of the second century. It should not, however, be startling 
to any one. On @ prior? grounds we should expect it; in- 
spired or not, these books came upon the world possessing a 
common peculiar character—they would naturally gravitate 
together as such. Historically, aside from the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs, it is evinced. There is not a writer 
of this subapostolic age who does not treat the New Testa- 
ment with marked reverence; there is not one of them who 
can be even plausibly claimed to make any distinction between 
it and the Old Testament. On the other hand, they do make 
a distinction between the New Testament writers and them- 
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selves. They were writing as simple Christian men; the 
others with authority. Bishop Ignatius, filled with Episcopal 
pride, can yet see that his Episcopal* authority is infinitely 
lower than that with which the apostles spoke. ‘ Not as 
Peter and Paul do I command you,” he writes to the Romans, 
‘they were apostles, I one condemned.” ‘I do not write 
these things,” says Polycarp to the Philippians, ‘because I 
take anything on myself, but because ye have invited me to 
do so. For neither I nor any one like me can attain to the 
wisdom of the blessed and glorious Paul.” So Clement 
wishes only to remind the Corinthians, not enjoin, as did ‘the 
blessed apostle Paul.” And Barnabas reiterates that he 
speaks ‘not as a teacher, but as one of themselves.” In direct 
accordance with this reverence the New Testament books are 
recognized as Scripture: Barnabas quotes Matthew with the 
significant formula 6; yéypazra:, and Hilgenfeld admits that 
this implies that the author of this epistle esteemed Matthew 
part of Holy Scripture.t Polycarp, in like manner, calls the 
Epistle to the Ephesians “Scripture.” It is valid to cite 
1 Tim. v. 5 here also; quoted by Polycarp, Clement, and Bar- 
nabas, as well as by the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs, 
it is certainly an older witness than this age, and yet it quotes 
Luke as Scripture. If the traces of the prior existence of 
2 Peter in the Testaments be deemed valid, the well-known 
passage concerning Paul’s Epistles in it may also be quoted 
here corroboratively. We certainly ought not to be startled at 
finding the Testaments of the XII Patriarchs witnessing 
to our New Testament books as Scripture; and if Scripture, 
why not (as the Testaments witness) added to the Old Script- 
ures ? 

Nor are we left without direct testimony to their collection. 
Not only are the Synoptic Gospels quoted by Clement and 
Polycarp in such a manner as to prove that they had long been 
together, and had affected the text one of another in parallel 


* Of course these epithets are to be understood of a pastoral, not diocesan episcopacy. 
The passage quoted is found in the Curetonian version as well as in the Vossian 
Epistles ; but after the investigations of Petermann and Zahn, few will care to deny the 
genuineness of the seven short Greek Epistles. Harnack’s brilliant essay (‘‘Die Zeit 
des Ignatius’) has not unsettled the received date. 


+ Zinleitung, p. 38 and p. 70. He himself dates Barnabas as early as 97. 
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passages, but we have direct testimony from Ignatius to the 
fact that a Christian canon already existed for him—testi- 
mony, again, convincing even to critics like Hilgenfeld, who 
writes: ‘‘ Here we find already the two component parts of 
the New Testament represented as the evayyéliov and the 
dxéoro\o.” * To feel the force of this, we must remember that 
even as ‘“‘the Law and the Prophets” was at that time the 
current designation of what we call the Old Testament, so 
‘‘the Gospel and the Apostles” was of what we call the New 
Testament. This usage lasted long in the Church; the only 
designation of the New Testament used by Clement of Alex- 
andria, is 7d re evayyéAzov 6 re dxéaToAOS (Strom. vii. 3, 14, varied 
in the last clause to 67 ézéarodor as in Strom. vi. 11). And 
even Tertullian, in the midst of a strife to substitute ‘‘ Novum 
Instrumentum” for “ Novum Testamentum” still knows this 
synonym: ‘If I shall not clear up this point,” he writes, “ by 
investigations of the Old Scripture, I will take the proof of 
our interpretation from the New Testament... . for, lo! 
both in the Gospels and in the Apostles, I notice, etc.” 
Marcion witnesses to the same title, though in the variation 
which substitutes ‘‘Apostolicon” for the last member. It is 
just so that Ignatius uses the phrase. He asks for the prayers , 
of the Philadelphians that he may be made perfect and attain 
to that portion which has been allotted to him, “ fleeing to 
the Gosfel as to the flesh of Christ, and to the Afostles as to 
the presbytery of the Church,”—‘ but let us also love the 
Prophets,” he adds, ‘‘ because they have preached in reference 
to the Gospel, and placed their hope in Him . . . . in whom 
believing they were saved.” The juxtaposition here of the 
Gospel, Apostles, and Prophets is very noteworthy. In the 
same way the Gosfel and Prophets are conjoined, Smyr. vii. 
And again in Phil. viii.. Ignatius plainly contrasts the Old with 
the New Testament: ‘“‘ When I heard some saying,” he writes, 
“<«Tf I find it not in the axzczenxg* writings, I will not believe 
the Gospel’—on my saying to them, ‘It is written!’ they 
answered me, ‘ That remains to be proved.’ But to me Christ 





* Einleitung, p. 72. He erroneously assigns, however, to Magnesians the passage 
found in Philadelphians, 5. 

* We read here dpyatore with Cod. Med., Usher’s Latin vs.and the Armenian. The 
corrupt longer recension reads apyeiocc. ; 
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Jesus zs the ancient writings.” Here there is evidently a dis- 
pute with adherents of the Old Testament; Ignatius appeals 
to the New Testament as Scripture, but his opponents refuse 
to recognize the appeal. The three passages together prove, 
beyond question, that Ignatius knew of a collection of books 
consisting of ‘The Gospel and the Apostles,” and distin- 
guished from the Old Testament books not as less sacred, 
but in that they were new while the others were old. 

The testimony of Ignatius and that of the Testaments of 
the XII Patriarchs, illustrate, explain, and confirm each 
other; and, taken together, the inference seems irresistible 
that already at the opening of the second century, the mass, 
at least, of the New Testament books were in the hands of 
the Church in the form of a supplementary collection of 
authoritative books attached to the Old Testament, and with 
it constituting iGo. éyia:; but distinguished from it as being 
made up of the New, while it was constituted of the Old books 
(ra dpyaia [BiPA1a]). In other words, the ‘‘canon” of the New 
Testament was formed already at the close of the first century.* 

Large corroborative evidence might be brought forward— 
such as would put this conclusion beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. Dr. Lumby, for instance, has unearthed a passage 
from the Talmud, dating from a generation which had seen 
the destruction of the temple, wherein the ‘‘ book” is so 
spoken of by the Christian speaker as to evince the fact that 
it contained both Old and New Testaments (z. ¢., the books of 
Numbers and Matthew), and was considered equally authori- 
tative in all its parts.t| We might appeal again to the fact 
that one who, there is good ground to believe, was a pupil 
of apostles—Papias, could write an “exegesis” Joyiwr 
nupiaxev, And what that means, Dr. Lightfoot has forever 
put in a clear light (Coxtemporary Review, 1875). And with 
it again we might appeal to that other fact, that on the verge of, 
or within, this same period of the first two decades of the second 
century, Basilides wrote twenty-four books on “ the Gospel,” 
which Clement of Alexandria calls ra é&eyérixa. When com- 
mentaries begin, the books are not lightly esteemed. Still 





* Of course this statemeot is meant to be taken in accordance with the limitations as 
to the contents of the ‘‘ canon,” made under V. above. 


+ The passage is to be found, Talm. Babl. Shabbath 1162 1164. See ‘‘ Expositor,” 
April, 1879, p. 318. 
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further, we might appeal to Eusebius’ statement, that the mis- 
sionaries of Trajan’s reign not only preached zealously to, but 
handed down to their hearers ray rév Seidv evayyedicw ypdom ; 
and to Justin’s natural collocation of “the memoirs of the 
Apostles and the books of the Prophets” as the staple of 
Christian public reading, which evidently, for aughthe knew 
(in A.D. 145), had been together read in the churches from 
the beginning ; and to Marcion’s retention, at a period earlier 
than Justin, of a “canon” for his own use, which absolutely 
proves that the Church had one previous to his, and contain- 
ing more than his. Or laying aside the mass of similar notices 
which confront us, we might found a convincing argument 
upon the position which the New Testament held in the last 
quarter of the second century which would prove its existence 
as Scripture at the very opening of the first quarter. 

But we may safely leave the facts, as already brought out, 
to fight their own battle. They alone make it abundantly 
plain, that they have too lightly esteemed the Apostolical 
Church, who have imagined that the infinite beauty of the 
Christian Scriptures and their convincing internal evidence 
that God was speaking through their human words (to say 
now nothing of the external circumstances under which it re- 
ceived them), were lost upon it. The men who constituted 
even that Church were sinners needing salvation. They 
found it in a divinely-taught doctrine which they saw written, 
in a more than human way, in books claiming to speak with 
all the authority of inspiration. How could they, being like 
us, help esteeming them? How help framing them into a 
canon? Add—what is no more than the evidence warrants— 
that they received these books authoritatively out of the very 
bosom of the apostolic circle. Which is the more surprising ? 
—that the New Testament canon was formed on the very first 
knowledge of its parts ?>—or that men nowadays are found to 
doubt that this was done? 

Ben. B. WaRFIELD. 




















V. 


NOTES ON THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
REFORMED CHURCHES OF FRANCE AND 
FRENCH SWITZERLAND. 


ROM the very first the founders of the Reformed Churches 
of France and Switzerland recognized the necessity of a 
thorough training for the Gospel ministry. The reformation 
which they preached was an orderly and intelligent system, a 
reformation based upon a clear and correct understanding of 
the Holy Scriptures in their natural sense, as gained by the 
ordinary rules of interpretation,—a reformation to which all dis- 
order and fantastic innovation were as repugnant as were the 
unscriptural inventions and additions of the Church of Rome. 
Against the extravagance to which there was in that age an 
unmistakable tendency, the only sufficient safeguard was seen 
to lie in the creation of an educated ministry. The most proper 
instruments to be employed in the renovation of the Church 
were men of piety, who, to the indispensable interior call of the 
Holy Spirit, added an accurate knowledge of the history of 
Christian doctrine, a good measure of familiarity with the 
original languages of the Bible, or, at least, with the Greek of 
the New Testament, and some training in the duties of the 
pastoral office. 

Accordingly, scarce had William Farel laid the foundations 
of the reformation in Geneva, when he began to look about 
him for a competent person to confirm and perfect his work 
by placing it on the basis of a sound biblical theology. He 
felt confident that God had thrown in his way the man he 
needed, when the apparently fortuitous circumstances of war 
and of consequent danger in the Duchy of Lorraine compelled 
John Calvin to make a long circuit on his way from his na- 
tive Picardy to the city of Basle, and caused him to pass 
through Geneva. Calvin was a young man—he was only 


twenty-six years old, although he had even then written the 
(85) 
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“ Institutes” in the original and briefer form—and he was re- 
luctant to give up his cherished plans of quiet study. But 
Farel was earnest, and after a severe struggle with his own in- 
clinations, Calvin yielded to what appeared to him as distinct 
a call of God as if he had heard a voice from heaven. 

At first Calvin consented only to assume the office of a 
theological teacher, although later he became one of the pas- 
tors of the city. There was, as yet, it is true, no theological 
school properly so called; for the circumstances of the petty 
republic did not permit the establishment of one. Meantime, 
however, the plan of a tolerably complete “ college,” or “gym- 
nasium,” had been devised about two months before Calvin’s 
arrival, On the twenty-first of May, 1536, the citizens, assem- 
bled in their “ General Council,” had solemnly and unanimously 
declared their resolution “to live according to the Gospel and 
the Word of God” .... without the use of “ masses, pictures, 
idols, or any other papal abuses.”. On the same occasion, they 
also determined to found a college, and to provide for it a sal- 
aried principal, so soon as a scholar of competent attainments 
could be procured. Such a man was found in Antoine Sau- 
nier. Under his care the college before long became a flour- 
ishing and very useful institution, which, if not entitled to a 
place among theological seminaries, at least merited the appel- 
lation of a preparatory school in theology. To the college's 
use the city set aside the old monastery of the Cordeliers de 
Rive. An old programme of the studies pursued in 1538, the 
second year of the existence of the school, has recently come 
to light. It strikingly illustrates the religious character of the 
instruction. This document has, indeed, more of an apologetic 
than of a scholastic aim; for, as the writer informs us, among 
many other calumnies against the Reformed, it had been al- 
leged that they held polite letters and liberal studies in no 
esteem, and that, consequently, learning was well-nigh extinct, 
“as though in truth the Gospel were at war with the good arts, 
which we account among the choice gifts of God.” As op- 
posed to this the programme asserts that “the Word of God 
is indeed the foundation of all teaching, but the so-called lib- 
eral arts are props and aids to the full understanding of the 
Word which ought not to be despised.” 

The theological character of the college is apparent from the 
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fact that beside the Latin and French languages, the Greek 
and Hebrew were studied, and that in the latter the sole text- 
books were the New and Old Testaments in the original 
tongues respectively, with the use of grammatical helps, etc. 
But besides the lessons in the college, we further learn that two 
lectures were delivered daily in the principal church of the city, 
the old cathedral of Saint Pierre. Every morning at nine 
o'clock a teacher (whose name is not given) discussed the 
grammatical forms of the Hebrew language, or else Farel ex- 
plained in a more purely theological manner the text of the 
books of the Old Testament. At two o'clock in the afternoon, 
John Calvin followed with an hour's lecture upon the Greek 
of the New Testament. Frequently (but we are not told how 
often) there were held, in the same place, public debates of a 
theological kind, “not noisy, sophistical, or contentious, but 
carried on with all moderation of words and tranquillity of 
mind.” Every assertion was corroborated or impugned by the 
authority of the Holy Scriptures.* These exercises seem to 
have been open to all that chose to attend them. 

In 1559 (or about twenty-three years after his first arrival at 
Geneva), Calvin saw his way clear to carry out a scheme which 
he had long had in view—namely, the erection of the “Acadé- 
mie de Genéve.” The designation of “ university” was not 
given, apparently because it was not even then deemed practic- 
able to develop at once much more than the single Theological 
Faculty. In fact, though there have been from time to time 
professors of Law and Medicine, it is only in our own days 
that the schools of Law and Medicine have been fully organ- 
ized, and the name of the “ University” of Geneva has come 
into use. 

Calvin brought Theodore Beza from Lausanne, where he had 
been very successfully teaching classical literature, and made 
him first Rector of the Académie, and Professor of Theology. 
Calvin himself continued the instruction which he had hitherto 
maintained with occasional interruptions. How he and Beza 
divided between them the subject is not precisely known. At 
first they appear to have taught alternate weeks, each interpret- 





* Ordo et ratio docendi Geneve in Gymhasio (Jan. 12, 1538), in Herminjard, Corre- 
spondance des Réformateurs dans les pays de Langue frangaise, iv. 455-460. 
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ing different books of the Bible* “Later, one of the two 
theological professors was charged with the ‘texts,’ that is to 
say, with exegesis, while his colleague treated the ‘loci com- 
munes,’ that is, dogmatic theology.” In addition, a professor 
of Hebrew, Antoine Chevalier, taught the elements of that 
language, and devoted six hours weekly to the exegesis of the 
Old Testament. Francois Beraud was professor of the Greek 
language, and Jean Tagaut, of Arts or Philosophy.t The 
rector and the new professors entered upon their duties by sub- 
scribing their names to the laws of the school, and, in particu- 
lar, to the confession of faith of the Church of Geneva. 

France was, during the first period of Protestantism, wholly 
dependent upon Switzerland for the training of its ministers. 
Almost -all were taught either at Geneva or in the neighboring 
theological school at Lausanne. When one of the Venetian 
ambassadors, cn his return home, informed the Doge and 
Senate that Geneva was the mine from which the French 
heresies were drawn, he referred especia!ly to the students there 
equipped for their life-work. And Lausanne had the honor, 
as early as in 1552, of furnishing from among her pupils five 
martyrs for the faith—the famous Five Students burned at the 
stake in the city of Lyons. The foundation of the school at 
Lausanne is said to date from January, 1537. 

But the moment that persecution relaxed its fury, and a 
prospect of toleration opened before the Protestants of France, 
in the first years of Charles IX.’s reign, they began to plan to 
secure theological training at home, in order to meet an extra- 
ordinary demand for ministers which could not otherwise be 
satisfied. The Church of Orleans was among the foremost in 
expressing a desire in this kind direction. , 

During the second half of the sixteenth century, not less than 
six Protestant theological seminaries (omitting that of Mont- 
pellier, which had but a brief existence) were founded in France, 
namely: Nismes (1561), Saumur (1598), Montauban (1598), 
and Die, in France proper ; Orthez, in Béarn, and Sedan (about 


* ““Theologi duo professores sua quisque hebdomade, successim, sacros libros inter- 
pretantur.” Leges Academiz ; afud Professor J. E. Cellerier’s Sketch of the Acadé- 
mie de Genéve, Bulletin de l’hist. du Prot. francais, iv. 15. 


+ Prof. Cellerier, «di supra. See also Le Livre du Recteur ; catalogue des étudiants 
de l’Académie de Genéve de 1559 4 1859 (Geneva, 1860). 
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1580), in the principality of Sedan. Of these the most impor- 
tant were those of Saumur, Montauban, and Sedan. It is to 
be noticed that these several schools exhibited, for the most 
part, well-defined diversities of tendency. Nismes was inclined 
to soften down the points of difference between Protestantism 
and Romanism—put forth projects for re-union or conciliation, 
and offered more examples of apostasy than any other school. 
Saumur tended to displace the doctrine of Predestination as 
taught in Geneva, and to substitute a less rigid view. Montau- 
ban and Sedan furnished the most staunch defenders of the more 
strictly Calvinistic theology.* 

It may seem strange that so many as six theological semina- 
ries should have been required by the Protestants of France in 
the seventeenth century, whereas in our own times, as Professor 
Nicolas has remarked, the three Faculties of Montauban, Stras- 
bourg, and Geneva barely count up, on the average, one hun- 
dred and fifty students. We must remember, however, that 
this was before the expatriation of hundreds of thousands of 
Huguenots, in consequence of the persecutions of Louis XIV.,, 
and that the greater number of Protestant churches called for 
a more abundant supply of ministers. 

All the six theological seminaries, or Académies, just men- 
tioned, were successively closed by order of government. That 
of Montauban, transferred to Puy-Laurens in 1659, was the 
last to be destroyed, March 5, 1685—only seven months before 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes.{ 

Throughout the dark period of more than one hundred years, 
during which no Protestant French minister could show his 
face without incurring the danger of being broken on the 
wheel, there was, of course, little theological instruction given 
in France. The few Huguenot ministers that ventured to 
brave death by secretly preaching and administering the sacra- 
ments to their suffering brethren in the Cevennes, were, for 
the most part, trained elsewhere, in Geneva, Holland, etc.—not 
that, however, such indefatigable laborers as the celebrated 
Antoine Court altogether neglected the work of preparing 





* See Prof. M. Nicolas, Les Anciennes Académies Protestantes, Apergu des ten- 
dances diverses, Bulletin de l’hist. du Prot. fr. ii. 320, etc. 


+ Ibid, ii. 49. 
¢ Ch. Drion, Hist. Chronol. de l’Eglise prot. de France, ii. 235. 
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candidates for the ministry, even when compelled to hide from 
their enemies in the remote solitude of the “ Desert.” Court 
himself has left us a touching record of the simple manner in 
which he applied himself to the work. “I had our field-beds 
stretched by a torrent and underneath a rock... .. Here we 
encamped nearly a week ; this was our lecture-room, these were 
our grounds, these our rooms for study. In order that the 
time might not be wasted, and that our candidates might have 
practice, I gave them a text of Scripture to make remarks 
upon. It was the first eleven verses of the fifth chapter of 
Saint Luke. They were permitted neither to communicate 
their views to each other, nor to make use of other helps than 
the Bible. In the hours of recreation, I propounded to them 
now a doctrinal point to explain, now a passage of Scripture, or a 
moral precept; or I gave them passages to harmonize. Here 
is the method I employed : Assoon as I had proposed the ques- 
tion, I asked the youngest for his opinion, and then the others 
in turn until I reached the eldest. After each one had stated 
what he thought, I again addressed the youngest and asked 
him whether he had any objection to the opinions of the others, 
and so from one to the other. When all had argued, I gave 
them my own judgment respecting the matter proposed, 
When their exercises were ready, a pole was placed across two 
forked stakes, and this, for the present occasion, served as a 
pulpit for preaching. When one of the candidates had re- 
signed it, I asked all to state what they had remarked, observ- 
ing the method above given.”* 

‘In November, 1787, Louis XVI. signed the Edict of Tolera- 
tion, for the first time in one hundred and two years giving 
Protestants a standing in the sight of the: law.¢ But appar- 
ently no steps were taken toward restoring theological educa- 
tion until 1802, when Napoleon, in his desire, by establishing 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches alike, to bring 
both into servile subjection to the State, undertook to organize 
institutions for the training of Protestant ministers. In his law 
of the 18th Germinal Year X. (April 7, 1802), the First Con- 





* Extract in an Address of Dean Charles Bois, of the Theo. Fac. of Montauban, No- 
vember 15, 1877, 13-14. 


+ Text in Almanach des Réformés et Protestants de l’Empire francais pour I’an 1808, 
containing Le Code protestant, 73, etc. 
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sul decreed that there should be “two Académies or Semina- 
ries in the East of France for the education of the ministers of 
the Confession of Augsburg (Lutherans), and one Seminary at 
Geneva for the instruction of the ministers of the Reformed 
Churches.”* No one could be elected pastor of a Protestant 
church without presenting a certificate stating that he had pur- 
sued his studies for a set time in these seminaries, and vouch- 
ing for his capacity and good morals.t The Theological Fac- 
ulty of Lausanne had, since the French occupation of the Pays 
de Vaud, been merged in that of Geneva. But as this latter 
could not supply the wants of the pastoral body, the Emperor 
(1808-1810) created a new Faculty of Protestant Theology at 
Montauban.{ This new institution upon an old and time- 
honored foundation became the sole French Reformed Semi- 
nary, when Geneva ceased to belong to France. Strasbourg 
was made the seat of the Lutheran Seminary. 

Protestantism of the Reformed type in France and French- 
speaking Switzerland to-day presents everywhere the strange 
spectacle of two distinct Churches, the one attached to and sup- 
ported by the State, the other independent of State support, 
and consequently left entirely free in its action. Thus in 
France (not to speak of the Lutherans, or adherents of the 
Augsburg Confession, as they are called), we find the Estab- 
lished National, or Reformed Church, and beside it the Union 
of Free Churches; in the Canton of Geneva, a National Es- 
tablished Church, and a Free Church whose headquarters are 
the “ Oratoire” and whose activity displays itself in connection 
with the Evangelical Society of Geneva; and so also in the 
Cantons of Vaud and Neuchatel, a National or State Church 
and a Free Church in each. . 

.The reasons for this anomalous state of things need not be 
dwelt upon at length. In Geneva the split grew out of the 
rank Socinianism of almost the entire body of the Protestant 
clergy, in the early part of the present century, and the revival 
of orthodox doctrine and true spiritual life in connection 
with the visit of Robert Haldane and his conversations with 
the students in the Theological School, in the winter of 1816-17. 





* Arts. ix. and x. + Arts. xii. and xiii. 
¢ De Félice, Hist. of the Protestants of France, 569. 
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Those who were brought to the knowledge of the truth—Gaus- 
sen, Pyt, Merle d’Aubigné and others—were either expelled 
from the Established Church or found no room within its 
bounds, and felt compelled to form a new organization. In 
France, and especially in the Canton of Vaud, the division 
sprang from the inability of some of the best men conscien- 
tiously to acquiesce in a State connection which made the 
Church a slave of the civil government. In Neuchatel the 
secession took place as late as the 26th of September, 1873, when, 
after a prolonged struggle, the people of the Canton, by a ma- 
jority of only sixteen in a total vote of 13,956, had endorsed a 
legislation that made the preservation of the doctrinal purity 
of the Church an impossibility. The constituent Synod of 
the “Eglise Evangélique Neuchateloise indépendante de 
l’Etat”” met November 3, 1873. 

This division of the Churches has, in the three French- 
speaking Cantons of Switzerland, given rise to a multiplication 
of theological institutions. In France this has not taken 
place ; the reason being that the Free Churches are relatively 
much less numerous and weaker in France than in Switzer- 
land ; and that they prefer to send their students to one of the 
Swiss seminaries rather than undergo the expense of sustain- 
ing a seminary of their own. 

The state of the case, then, is as follows: 

In France there are two Protestant theological seminaries, 
both supported by an appropriation from the National Govern- 
ment. One of these seminaries, for the Lutherans, was formerly 
at Strasbourg, but since the loss of that city in the Franco-Ger- 
man war, it has, by a decree of the President, dated March 27, 
1877, been brought to Paris, This institution, recently pro- 
vided with new and convenient buildings, has been constituted 
a “Mixed Faculty,” for the benefit of both branches of the 
Protestant Church. The other, for the use of the Reformed 
Church, is situated at Montauban, in Southern France. 
This seminary or Faculty, which officially forms a part of 
the “ Académie de Toulouse,” has seven professors and about 
sixty students. It is decidedly evangelical in tone, and 
is consequently resorted to by those who sympathize with 
evangelical views. The “liberal” or “ heterodox” (Unitarian) 
wing of the National Church, constituting perhaps one-third 
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of the Church, prefers to send its youth studying for the min- 
istry, to Geneva, or to the Lutheran seminary at Paris. 

In French Switzerland (and all that is here said, refers to the 
French-speaking portion*) there are six theological seminaries. 
The three theological Faculties attached to State universities or 
academies, are : 


Geneva, with 5 ordinary professors and 19 students. 
Lausanne, “ 5 ‘“ ie «s 
Neuchatel “ 6 “ “ - - “ 


The three schools or Faculties independent of the State, are: 


Geneva, with 6 ordinary professors and 35 students. 
Lausanne, “. 5 : 7 “ #3 7 


Neuchatel “ 4 “and 4 ex. profs.¢ and 10 students. 


Of the theological character of these schools, it should be 
remarked that all the Free Church seminaries are orthodox. 
Among the professors of the Free Seminary of Geneva, may 
be mentioned Drs. Gaussen (author of well-known works of 
great ability on the Canon and Inspiration of the Scriptures), 
Merle d’Aubigné, and Pronier, among the dead; and Ruffet, 
among the living. Professors Astié, of Lausanne, and Godet, 
of Neuchitel, are well known in this country. On ‘the other 
hand the State seminaries are doctrinally less pure. Of the 
five professors in the theological Faculty of the State Seminary 
of Geneva, three are classed as Rationalists, one as Semi-Evan- 
gelical, and only one (Professor Segond, in the chair of He- 
brew) as distinctly Evangelical. 

As to the prosperity of the two classes as contrasted with each 
other, it would seem that the three State seminaries have abun- 
dant resources, but are declining greatly in the number of stu- 





* In German-Switzerland the State Seminaries are as follows: 
Basle, with 5 ordinary and 5 extraordinary professors and 50 students. 
Berne, “cc 5 “ce “ce 2 “ “ce 19 “ 
Zurich, “ec 6 ri ay 5 “oe “ “e 21 ce 


Beside which there is the Evangelische, Predigerseminar at Basle, with 2 professors, 
and 4 regular and 4 irregular students. (W. G. Blaikie, ‘‘The Presbyterian. Churchés 
throughout the World,” Edin., July 3, 1877). The statistics of the first three are for 
1875-6. 


¢ These professors in the preparatory course are, at the same time, pastors of 
churches. The same thing is probably true of most, if not all, the Faculties of the 
smaller seminaries. 
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dents. This is especially true of Geneva. The “liberals” of France 
are more and more sending their candidates for the ministry to 
Paris, since the transfer of the Strasbourg Seminary to the 
capital. On the contrary, the Free Seminaries could, at least 
in the cases of Geneva and Lausanne, increase their number of 
students considerably, could they give them more pecuniary 
aid. Their great trial is their poverty. The professors are miser- 
ably underpaid. Those at Geneva, for instance, men of ac- 
knowledged ability and scholarship, receive the pittance of 
4,000 francs, or $800 a year, and must either be men of prop- 
erty or undertake other labors to supplement their resources, 

The Swiss seminaries draw their students from abroad rather 
than from home. All but two of the students in the State 
Seminary of Geneva, a year or two since, were French. At the 
Lausanne Free Seminary, a little less than one-half are from 
the Canton of Vaud, the rest being eight Spaniards, eight 
Frenchmen, three Hollanders, one Waldensee, one Armenian, 
and one Neuchatelois. The seminary has truly a cosmopolitan 
character. 

The requirements for admission to all the theological schools 
in general presuppose the degree of bachelor of arts or of science, 
obtained in regular course. In lieu of this the State School of 
Geneva admits, it is true, those who have pursued systematic 
studies for two years in Philosophy, passing examinations at 
the close of each year; but stipulates that the candidate shall 
have taken at least twenty hours a week of lectures during 
these two years. 

The Free Church seminaries have found it expedient to es- 
tablish a preparatory course or coursés, in order to give a train- 
ing which it might not be in the power of their students to 
obtain elsewhere. At Geneva, there is a regular preparatory 
school, comprising three years of study; Latin, Greek, the 
Natural Sciences, Mathematics, etc., are pursued. In addition 
to these studies, corresponding in part to those of our high- 
schools and in part to those of our colleges, there is much spe- 
cial study. For example, there’is, in the Senior year of this 
Preparatory School, a course of lectures, two hours weekly, by 
Prof. Tissot, on “ Religious Ethnography,” or “ Religions out- 
side of Christianity ;” another, one hour weekly, by Professor 
Thomas on “Theological Encyclopedia,” and a course of 
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study, four hours weekly, with Professor Tissot, in Hebrew. 
This last comprises the Grammar and. Syntax of Preiswerk ; 
the Theory of the Accents; Philological Interpretation of 
three chapters in Genesis, one in Samuel, the Book of Ruth, 
and one chapter of Proverbs; the memorizing of three chap- 
ters in Hebrew; and the translation of some chapters of the 
New Testament into Hebrew.* It would seem that the 
student, on finishing his preparatory course and entering the 
theological seminary proper, has acquired about as much of 
the language as students in most of our theological semi- 
naries have acquired at the end of the Junior year. In addi- 
tion to the instruction given in the Preparatory School of 
the Free Seminary, moreover, the Theological Department 
encourages the students to obtain at the University by exam- 
ination the academic degree of bachelor of arts; even, if 
necessary, providing for their instruction in any branches in 
which they are lacking, and aiding them by payment of the 
necessary fees.t 

The single preparatory year in the Free Theological Semi- 
nary at Lausanne presents about the same features. If it differs 
in anything, it is more strictly theological; although the His- 
tory of French Literature, and of Philosophy, as well as Latin. 
and Greek, are studied.{ In the State seminaries of Geneva 
and Neuchatel, the preparatory year is the lowest of the four 
years constituting the theological course. 

In the Seminary of Montauban there is an “auditoire de 
philosophie,” through which the candidate for admission to the 
“auditoire de théologie” must pass. It occupies not less than 
one year, nor more than three. For those who have the bach- 
elor’s degree (bachelier-és-lettres), the preparatory course is 
limited to (1) Interpretation of the Greek New Testament, 





* The Free Seminary of Neuchatel requires, among other things, for admission to its 
Jour years’ course, that candidates offer ‘‘ six chapters in Hebrew, in which they shall 
give an account of all the grammatical forms.” 

+ Soc. Evang. de Genéve, Programme des Cours de l’Ecole de Théol. et de l’Ecole 
Prép. P.6. 

¢ Tableau des lecons dans l’auditoire d’introduction—Semestre d’hiver, 1876-7. It 
may be remarked that a Preparatory School has been established at Paris, under the 
auspices of the Reformed Church (Société Centrale d’Evangélisation), until such time 


as a Reformed Theological Faculty shall be instituted in that city, See Decoppet, 
Paris Protestant, 381-3. 
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(2) Elements of Hebrew Grammar and interpretation of ten 
chapters of the historical books of the Old Testament and ten 
Psalms, and (3) Interpretation of a Greek and a Latin Father. 
But even those who have two bachelor’s degrees (és-lettres and 
és-sciences) must have studied at least one year in the “audi- 
toire de philosophie” before admission to the theological 
school proper. 

The State School at Geneva requires of the student at en- 
trance no evidence of anything more than scholastic attain- 
ments and general morality. The Free Seminaries demand a 
profession of faith, both theoretic and practical. And since the 
Synod of the Reformed Church of France in 1872 laid down 
an orthodox formula of belief for all candidates for the sacred 
ministry, this is, of course, required at the State Seminary of 
Montauban. Much stress is laid upon matriculation in all the 
seminaries, The reasons are obvious. One is, that admis- 
sion as student is about equivalent to licensure. In the State 
Seminary of Geneva, “every theological student,” says Pro- 
fessor Ruffet, ‘‘can preach, beginning in his first year, in the 
country churches, and read every Sunday in the city pul- 
pits, if approved by the Company of Pastors. For this it is 
sufficient that he be a moral man.” 

So also in the Free Churches of Geneva and of Neuchatel, 
students are permitted to preach “as early as the first year of 
their theological studies,” 

The Free School of Geneva confers a regular diploma of 
admission (Dipléme d’Admission), of which we have a copy 
before us. The form is as follows: 

‘In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
God blessed forever. We, Directors and Professors of the 
School founded in Geneva for the teaching of the Reformed 
Theology, conformably to the Holy Word of God, Declare 
that Mr. born at ——— on the — 
having appeared to us to be animated by a true faith and sin- 

cere desire to devote himself to the preaching of the Gospel ; 
having, conformably to our regulations, undergone the re- 
quired examinations ; and having testified his intention to 
give himself with prayer and zeal to theological studies, and 
conform to the order established among us; We have ad- 
mitted him as student in Theology, commending him to God 
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and to the Word of His grace, that he may grow in the 
knowledge of Christ, be kept pure from all error, and pre 
served blameless in his conduct.” It is signed by the Pres- 
ident in behalf of the Directors. 

This diploma is given to all graduates from the Prepara- 
tory School, and to all bachelors (Bacheliers-és-lettres) ‘of 
other schools, on passing examinations on Hebrew, Theologi- 
cal Encyclopedia, History of Religions, etc. (Ruffet). 

Having virtually had one year of theological preparation 
already, the students now enter upon their theological course 
proper, lasting (with an exception to be noted further on) 
three years. Respecting this course the first thing to be no- 
ticed is, that there is in general no distinction of classes—all 
the students together attend all the lectures given. The lect- 
ures are repeated only once in three years. Each professor 
takes up a different part of his subject this year from the 
parts considered last year and the year before. Thus, with 
the programmes of the courses at the Geneva Free Seminary 
before us, we find that Professor de Laharpe, one year 
devoted his attention to the exegesis of the Book of 
Job; the next year, to that of Isaiah; and the third year to 
that of the Psalms. Professor Binder took, in successive 
years, the Romans, St. Peter’s and St. John’s Epistles, and 
the Hebrews, exegetically; and accompanied these by cur- 
rent or rapid reading in three other parts of the New Testa- 
ment. So also Professor Ruffet divided up Church History 
into three portions, and gave lectures on one portion each 
year. The exceptions to this arrangement are few. A sec- 
ond noticeable feature in the course results directly from the 
first. The professors giving a different course of lectures 
each year, and devoting a smaller number of hours weekly to 
lecturing than in most of our American seminaries, are never- 
theless enabled to provide a considerably fuller curriculum, 

A student in the Geneva State Seminary attends twenty- 
one hours of lectures weekly, besides three hours not obliga- 
tory. A student in the Geneva Free Seminary has thirty 
hours of public exercises, an average of just five hours daily. 
A student at Lausanne Free Seminary has twenty-six hours 
weekly, occupying him without intermission from 8 to 12 A.M. 
every day, and to 1 p.m. on Mondays. Yet this course is 

7 
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provided for without any excessive labor imposed on any 
professor, on account of the arrangement before referred to. 

Two other peculiarities in the course at Geneva Free Semi- 
nary may be noted, viz: that during at least two years, stu- 
dents are compelled to study German and recite two hours 
weekly, and that systematic instruction is given in singing two 
hours weekly by a professor from the Conservatory of Music. 

In one essential respect the plan of the free Faculty of Neu- 
chitel differs from the plans of all the rest. This cannot better 
be explained than in the words of a letter received from the 
eminent Professor Godet. He says: “Our cycle of theologi- 
cal study comprised, before our separation from the State 
Church, only two years, because it was our desire to see our 
young men after this time of preparation under our eyes and 
our guidance, go and continue their studies in the French 
academies or the Swiss universities. This all our young stu- 
dents did. And we have experienced the good results of this 
course. Our clergy has thus become a clergy at the same time 
evangelical by conviction, and capable of exerting a happy in- 
fluence by its scientific attainments. We have retained this 
method in our Free Church. For ¢wo years our young men 
are compelled to attend all our courses. .... Thus we are 
able to give them a direction, to communicate to them an im- 
pulse, to put them on their guard against dangers, etc. Then 
we let them go, and are happy to see them continuing to work 
independently in greater centres. Four years spent in listening 
to the same voices are too much. I have many proofs of it. 
Fresh nourishment is necessary for growing young men.” 

A very important feature of the course in all the seminaries, 
is that, in the very nature of the plan, no ‘room is left for the 
elective or eclectic principle. All the students attend all the 
lectures. In fact, the view seems to obtain without question, 
that the directors and professors are better qualified to select 
a theological course for the student than he is, at his stage of 
mental development, to select one for himself. 

As respects the relative importance assigned to the various 
branches of a theological education, it may be noticed that, in 
all the seminaries, the exegesis of the Old and New Testa- 
ments consumes fully one-third of the entire number of hours 
weekly—some eight or ten hours, about equally divided be- 
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tween the two Testaments. This is the more interesting, in 
view of the circumstance, already touched upon, that the ele- 
mentary instruction in Hebrew, which in this country absorbs 
so much of the Junior year, is all given before the beginning 
of the three years of theological study proper. 

How great an advantage this is in itself, can hardly be un- 
derstood at the first glance, but will become evident from a 
comparative statement. 

In our American seminaries the study of Hebrew for the 
first or Junior year, say four or five hours weekly, is of neces- 
sity little more than a study of a new, strange, and, to a begin- 
ner, difficult language. In the remaining two years of his 
course the student devotes probably on an average two hours 
weekly to the exegesis of the Old Testament, rarely more. 

In the French and Swiss seminaries, there being no purely 
grammatical work in Hebrew to be done, the student for three 
successive years devotes ordinarily from three to five hours 
every week to the exegesis of the Old Testament. 

The results of the comparison, therefore, are as ze, or even 
Jifteen, to four in favor of the foreign system, 

This one fact ought to call general attention to the impera- 
tive necessity—we will not say merely Aroprzety—of carrying 
out the plan (urgently advocated by some of our most expe- 
rienced theological instructors) of requiring an elementary 
knowledge of Hebrew as a condition of matriculation at the 
seminary. Assuredly no one will maintain fora moment that the 
space now allowed in our seminary courses is adequate for the sat- 
isfactory treatment of the Old Testament exegesis, or that any 
considerable part of the precious time in a three years’ theolog- 
ical course—all too short at best—ought to be consumed in 
the drudgery of learning grammatical forms. By all means, 
let a year of preparatory theological study be added, rather 
than that a branch of such transcendent importance, especially 
in this age of sceptical objections and scholarly apologetics, 
should be neglected. The year in question could be admira- 
bly well employed, not only with Hebrew, but with the other 
branches of study already referred to, some of which hardly 
find a place with us at all. 

In most of the seminaries, especially those unconnected 
with the State, the instruction is entirely gratuitous; in the 
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State Seminary of Geneva, however, the students pay at the 
rate of two francs and a half (half a dollar) for every hour a 
week per semester. This would amount to about $20 or $22 
per annum, 

On the other hand, all the seminaries give pecuniary aid to 
those students who need it. The Geneva State Seminary has 
“bourses,” or scholarships, at its disposal for students coming 
from France, each of which amounts to 1,140 francs ($225) a 
year. These are derived from the income of a “ French Fund,” 
collected long since in the North of Europe by Benjamin Du- 
plan and others. The free schools are able to give less—at 
Geneva 800 francs ($160), for instance. 

On graduating, the student receives a diploma of “ Bachelor,” 
or else of “ Licentiate” of Theology (Bachelier or Licencié en 
Théologie),* a document at the Geneva Free Seminary in form 
very much like his Diploma of Admission. 

To obtain this at the last-named institution, for example, he 
must have passed satisfactorily the examinations at the close of 
each year, and presented six sermons, two practical lectures 
(catéchéses), three theological monographs, beside plans of ser- 
mons, etc. Moreover, he must pass the “Grands Examens,” 
or general examination, and must have been tested by writing 
(1) a trial sermon in three days; (2) a lecture (catéchése) in 
twenty-four hours; (3) an analytic piece (analyse morale) in 
five hours; (4) by sustaining theological theses in public; and 
(5) writing a dissertation, which he may or may not print, as 
he pleases. The requirements are virtually the same in the 
other seminaries. In the State Seminary of Geneva, the essays 
must be printed, and at least one hundred copies must be 
handed in beforehand. These are used in the course of ex- 
changes with other public institutions.t 

The diploma of Bachelor of Theology is chiefly scientific 





* The Free Faculty of Lausanne and Neuchitel, and the State Faculty of Neuchatel, 
give only the Diploma of Licentiate ; the Free Seminary of Geneva only that of Bachelor,as 
the regular degree at the completion of the course of study. The Seminaries of Mon- 
tauban and Geneva (State) confer the degree of Bachelor on all graduates, but these can 
subsequently obtain successively the degrees of Licentiate and Doctor. At Montauban 
an interval of at least one year must intervene between each degree; six theological 
essays and two theses, one in Latin and the other in French, are required for the second 
degree ; a single French thesis is required for the third. 


¢ Réglement de I’Univ. de Gendve, Art. 52. 
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or academic, and has no ecclesiastical validity. In the Canton 
of Geneva, however, where, unhappily, by the constitutional 
changes of 1874, the Established Church, whether Protestant 
or Roman Catholic, was killed, all that is required, in order to 
be capable of being presented for the suffrages of the people, is 
to have graduated in theology. But in the Free Churches of 
Geneva, Vaud, and Neuchatel, it is otherwise. The Church 
authorities do not undertake to examine into the intellectual 
and theological acquisitions of the candidate for ordination, 
accepting his diploma as sufficient evidence of these; but 
examine him closely respecting his doctrinal belief and his per- 
sonal faith in Christ. Professor Astié, of Lausanne Free Sem- 
inary, writes: “ At the outset of our Faculty, the certificate of 
studies covered equally the religious character and moral dis- 
position of the young men who had just finished their studies. 
But we have seen difficulties of various kinds in the way of 
giving to every student, having the scientific capacity, a diploma 
covering his religious convictions; and yet it was impossible 
to refuse a certificate for studies to a young man who had 
studied well. It was this that led us to give to all students 
who have regularly terminated their studies, a diploma of an 
exclusively scientific character. Those who will then serve the 
Church must come to an understanding with it by submitting 
to a new examination, which has not a scientific character, but 
bears upon personal religious convictions.”* 

The Geneva Free Seminary goes further than this, however ; 
for, as it requires of every student admitted credible evidence 
of “conversion of heart to God, so far as it is possible for man. 
to judge of it,” in a written statement of the circumstances of 
his conversion and his motives in devoting himself to the holy 
ministry,t so it gives to his Christian character its endorsement 
at the time of his graduation. 

Such are some of the prominent features of the course of 
theological education in the Protestant seminaries in France 





* Letter of Prof. J. F. Astié, Lausanne, March 16, 1878. 

+ Soc. Evang. de Genéve. Réglement d’Admission, Art. 1 and 3. 

t See form of Diploma. The Régl. de la Fac. de Théol. (Egl. Evang. Libre du Can- 
ton de Vaud) merely says: ‘‘ Le Conseil de la faculté et la Commission des Etudes s’as- 
surent que le candidat a les dispositions sérieuses et les mceurs irréprochables que l'on 
a le droit d’attendre d’un jeune homme qui entreprend |’étude de la théologie.” Art. 24. 
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and French Switzerland. Of its general excellence there can 
be no doubt. And perhaps we could obtain from a close study 
of it some useful practical suggestions. 

1. The annual sessions last from nine to ten months, Might 
it not be practicable somewhat to extend our gessions of seven 
and a half or eight months, and thus add a considerable amount 
of time for study ? 

2. Might not something be gained by a more general intro- 
duction of written examinations, which prevail to some extent 
in the Swiss seminaries, and conduce to greater accuracy and 
thoroughness ? 

3. The French and Swiss seminaries call for the presentation 
by the student at several stages of his studies, and especially 
at graduation, of monographs the result of independent re- 
search, and written with no little care, on various points 
in theology proper and Church history. It is an incentive to 
thoroughness that in some of the schools, at least, not only is 
the essay at graduation printed, but copies are sent to many 
foreign universities, in whose libraries they are permanently 
preserved, Some of the most valuable contributions to theolog- 
ical science of recent times are due to studies for which the spur 
was given by the call for such scholastic exercises. 

In the annual statements of the various seminaries these 
papers are, for the most part, discussed with tolerable fulness. 
In one of the reports of Professor Bois, Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Montauban, not less than ten pages are de- 
voted to a critique of twenty-one theses submitted by candi- 
dates for the baccalaureate in Theology. The subjects are 
widely different, and the judgments passed upon the papers are 
no less varied. Some papers refer to the Old Testament, the 
greater number to the New. The Prophecies of Balaam, the 
Schools of the Prophets, the First Synod of Jerusalem, the 
Messianic Consciousness of Jesus Christ, the Resurrection 
of Jesus according to St. Paul, the Appearance of Jesus to 
Paul on the way to Damascus, the Notion of the Kingdom 
of God in the Synoptical Gospels—such are some of the 
titles. Other papers bear upon later Church history, as, for 
example, the Youth and Conversion of Calvin, the General 
Synod of Paris, 1559, the Obstacles encountered by the Ref- 
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ormation in the 16th century in France, the French Refugee 
Church of London, etc. 

Some adaptation of this system of training in the writing 
of extended papers might be found serviceable with us. 

4. The advantages which the foreign seminaries derive 
from the circumstance that the theological course repeats 
itself only once in three years, are well worth considering. 
With no increase of labor on the part of the professors, the 
number of lectures is practically doubled, or trebled, and sub- 
jects may be introduced which cannot find a place otherwise. 
It is true that this plan makes it difficult for a student to 
make a change in his course from one seminary to another ; 
but this is perhaps not so much of a loss, after all. 

5. The great point, however, in which these seminaries 
have the advantage over the American schools, is the year of 
preparatory theological work. Either in connection with 
our theological seminaries, or as an elective study in our 
colleges and universities, the elements of the Hebrew lan- 
guage should be mastered by candidates for the ministry be- 
fore entering upon the theological course proper. An appli- 
cant for admission to the seminary who is ignorant of the 
rudiments of the tongue in which the Old Testament is writ- 
ten ought to be rejected as inexorably as if he were ignorant 
of the rudiments of that tongue in which the New Testament 
is written, It is, however, in every way better that the 
necessary instruction in the former language should be given 
in connection with the seminary than with the college; be- 
cause in the preparatory year of the seminary, time can also 
be found for theological encyclopedia and other branches 
which can scarcely be introduced into an academic course. 


Henry M. Barrp. 











VI. 
RAVENNA. 


* Siede la terra, dove nata fui, 
Su la marina dove 'l Po discende 
Per aver pace co'seguaci sui,” 
INFERNO, V. 97-99. 
AVENNA may be reached from Bologna in three 
hours. Following the line of the old Via Aimilia, the 
train runs for an hour between fields of rice and wheat, and 
flat meadows dotted with the dun-colored cattle of Lom- 
bardy, and stops at Castel Bolognese, an unimportant town. 
Here carriages are changed, and the road bears away north- 
easterly to Ravenna, two hours farther. 

The old grandeur of Rome forces itself upon a visitor through 
its very ruins. The broken lines of the vast aqueducts, the 
Coliseum, the baths of Caracalla, all bespeak the ancient seat 
of acolossal empire; but little or nothing in the outward 
aspect of Ravenna suggests the rival of Rome. No Roman 
walls now remain, and the ruins of a later enclosure appear 
close behind the railway station—huge crumbling masses of 
brick, relieved at intervals by circular towers. The very 
masts of the little freight-boats, rising from the canal which 
connects the city with the sea, now nearly six miles from its 
walls, are a satire upon the vanished greatness of the first 
naval station of the Adriatic—a sad reminder of the days when 
the sea flowed close by its walls, and Augustus’ fleets rode at 
anchor where now lie the shadows of the Pineta. The general 
aspect of the city is squalid. Its principal objects of interest 
are largely within-doors. The exteriors of the most important 
and splendid churches are ruinous or insignificant, and there is 
not an elegant or an imposing modern structure in the town. 
Death and life are side by side. A sarcophagus in the street 
is a familiar enough object, and suggests uncomfortable reflec- 
tions as one looks up from it to confront the menace of a round 
campanile, leaning a little from the perpendicular, and rough 
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with gaping chinks and crumbling mortar, The town is 
three miles in circumference, nearly one-half its area being 
occupied with gardens, and contains about nineteen thou- 
sand inhabitants. Accommodations for visitors are neither 
extensive nor sumptuous; but at the little Spada d’ Oro, the 
principal inn, the tourist will receive kind attention, and may 
be far from uncomfortable during a few days. 

And as we sit in its shady little dining-room, with the 
fierce glare of the June sun carefully shut out, and solacing 
ourselves with the unrivalled black cherries of Lombardy, 
while we await the vehicle which is to facilitate our rambles, 
we have leisure to consider at what a focus of historic lines a 
three hours’ railway ride has set us down. 

To enter into the disputed questions as to the early history 
of Ravenna, does not consist with the purpose or scope of this 
paper. The reader who is curious in such matters will find 
the results of these discussions admirably summarized in Mr. 
Edward A, Freeman’s essay on the Goths in Ravenna.* 

According to Strabo, the city was founded by the Thessa- 
lians. He pictures it as a kind of Venice, built of wood, 
situated in a marsh, traversed by canals and abounding in 
bridges and ferries. The unhealthfulness of its marshy situa- 
tion was counteracted, according to him, by the ebb and flow 
of the tide, so that it was regarded as an excellent place for 
the residence and training of gladiators. The soil brought 
forth the vine in great profusion, and wine was so abundant 
as to call forth the jocular lines of Martial to the effect 
that he would rather be the proprietor of a cistern than of a 
vineyard at Ravenna, since he could sell the water for more 
than the wine. Strabo, however, remarks upon the short life 
of the vines, saying that they die at the end of four or five 
years. Other and later writers complain bitterly of the mud, 
the gnats, and the frogs—a complaint the two latter items of 
which the modern traveller will be quite ready to endorse. 

Late in the history of the Roman republic, Ravenna 
appears as a well-known city and the chief military station of 
Cisalpine Gaul. It was a frequent resort of Julius Ceesar 





* Historical Essays, third series. 
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during his Gallic administration, and the point from which he 
started on the campaign which ended in Pharsalia. 

On his assumption of the imperial title Augustus made it 
the station for the Adriatic fleet. The piracy which had been 
chastised by the first Caesar and suppressed by Pompey, still 
revealed possibilities of activity and danger. Within twenty 
years the fleet of Sextus had cut off the corn supplies from 
Rome itself. Among the first acts of the prudent emperor, 
therefore, was the construction of three naval stations: at 
Misenum, on the Tyrrhene Sea, at Frejus, on the Gallic coast, 
and at Ravenna. He prepared a new and spacious harbor, with 
room for two hundred and fifty galleys, and connected with 
the city by a causeway. A town grew up about this harbor, 
which was known later as the suburb “ Classis” and between 
this and the city proper arose in time another suburb, under 
the name of Ceesarea. 

From this time until far on in the history of the later em- 
pire, the city appears as an important military and naval 
station, often used by the emperors as a base from which to 
watch and oppose the movements of hostile forces, and as a 
place of confinement for state prisoners. But about the year 
400, Ravenna began to assume a new importance as an impe- 
rial residence. Honorius, the feeble son of Theodosius, fright- 
ened at the approach of Alaric, fled from Milan, and sheltered 
himself within the marshes and walls of Ravenna; and there 
remained, amusing himself with his poultry, while <Alaric 
sacked the Eternal City. From the time of Honorius’ flight 
until the fall of the Western empire, the city of the marshes 
continued to be the seat of government. Galla Placidia, 
Honorius’ sister, and mother of the Emperor Valentinian III, 
administered the empire there as regent from 425 to 450, 
and lavished her wealth on the adornment of the city. The 
Western empire came to an end with the accession of Odoacer 
in 476 as the first barbarian king of Italy. Then, in 487, 
Theodoric, with his horde of Ostrogoths, poured over the Julian 
Alps and laid siege to Ravenna. The compact for the joint 
reign of the two Gothic monarchs was but a figment. Odoacer 
was not suffered long to stand between the sovereignty of Italy 
and Theodoric’s ambition, and his murder speedily placed in 
Theodoric’s hand the sceptre which he wielded for thirty-three 
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years with such rare power and wisdom and tolerance, with 
such glory to Ravenna, and with such prosperity to Italy. 
Here at Ravenna he built his palace; here he employed his 
leisure with his fruit-trees and plants, and here he died with 
an uneasy conscience, the fish on his dinner-table assuming 
to his diseased fancy the shape of the head of his murdered 
friend, Symmachus. 

A series of elective kings succeeded Theodoric until 539, when 
Justinian set himself to bring Italy under the Byzantine domin- 
ion, and Ravenna opened her gates to Belisarius. Then fol- 
lowed a hundred and eighty-five years, during which the Italian 
peninsula, “ divided into counties and dukedoms,” was ruled by 
a series of viceroys of the Byzantine Court, known as the exarchs 
of Ravenna, the first of whom was the eunuch Narses, and the 
last of whom, Eutychius, was driven out by the Lombards in 
752. 

Farther we need not follow the secular history of Ravenna. 
Even in those latter days it has for us that touching interest 
which always attaches to the decay of power. As the seven 
hills of Rome's birth will always be a shrine to the student of 
history, in like manner he will find himself irresistibly drawn 
across the peninsula, to the dreary marsh and the dreary city 
whither the hoary empire went down to die. 

But a word must still be added to this meagre historical 
outline. Ravenna is no less an ecclesiastical than an imperial 
city. In the words of Dantier, “its gates seem to be still 
guarded by the statues of empire and of religion ;” but the rel- 
ics of empire are few as compared with those of religion. Its 
chief interest is ecclesiastical. The mass of its local legends 
and the catalogue of its local saints are alike enormous; and 
the lives of the whole series of archbishops down to the ninth 
century, literally speak volumes for the patience of good 
Agnellus, their biographer. Tradition has it that the gospel 
was preached there as early as A.p. 79, by Apollinaris, a dis- 
ciple of St. Peter, who suffered martyrdom for the destruction 
of a temple of Apollo; and, without accepting too readily the 
tradition—which, as has been truly remarked, “ carries us into 
mythology proper,” the temple of Apollo having a suspicious 
kinship to the name Apollinaris—it is not hard to believe 
that a notable seaport like this, visited by strangers from all 
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parts, should have early received the story of the cross and 
should have abounded in martyrs. Monumentally, the city 
falls into the line of ecclesiastical history with the era of the 
family of Theodosius, and within less than one hundred and 
fifty years, Galla Placidia, Theodoric, and the representatives 
of Justinian’s reconquest and of the exarchate, successively en- 
riched the city with those monuments of their faith which now 
constitute the principal attractions for the traveller and for the 
student of Christian history and art. 

The key-note of Ravenna, if I may so speak, cannot be 
struck by any one who does not appreciate the tremendous sig- 
nificance of the Teutonic race and power in Italy. The Teu- 
ton and the Latin, side by side in the peninsula, were separated 
alike by difference of race and of religion. It was not only 
Goth and Italian, but Catholic and Arian. Theodoric aimed 
at a fusion, but in vain. None the less the contact of the 
ruder manners, the democratic ideas, and the freer religious 
spirit and simpler theology of the Teuton were striking 
against the decaying, artificial fabric of Roman imperialism 
and the growingly rigid lines of Catholic ecclesiasticism, and 
the old forms of society were loosening under the contact. 
The time had not yet come for “the organization of the Roman 
province and of the Germanic tribe to be alike dissolved into 
the chaos whence the new order was to shape itself,’* and 
when religion should accomplish the fusion which political 
sagacity had been unable to effect. The crowning interest of 
Ravenna centres in this new power out of the North. Mr. 
Freeman's remark is very suggestive, that there seems to be 
a “fated connection between Ravenna and men of Teutonic 
race,” which “comes out in a strange way at intervals through- 
out the whole history of the empire,” so that the history of 
Ravenna is “an epitome of the history of the whole empire,” 
in respect of the appearance, from time to time, of the Teutons 
in the Roman dominions successively as captives, allies, invad- 
ers, and conquerors. The matter cannot better be summed up 
than in Mr. Freeman’s own words: “At Ravenna we must 
not look for either of those classes of monuments, one or other 
of which commonly form the monumental wealth of other cities. 


* Bryce, ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire.” 
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In remains of Roman heathendom, in remains of medieval 
Christendom, Ravenna is decidedly poor. . . . But Ravenna 
has . . a succession of monuments of the true transitional age 
—the age when the Roman and the Teutonic elements of the 
modern world were both in being, but when they stood side 
by side, when neither had as yet absorbed the other, when the 
mingling of the two had not yet formed a third whole, differ- 
ent from cither. In other cities we may see the works of 
heathen emperors or of medizval prelates; Ravenna is the 
only city where we are met at every step by the works of 
Christian emperors, Gothic kings, and Byzantine exarchs. Of 
those strange and dark and unhappy centuries in which the 
old world was shaped into the new, Ravenna has the monu- 
ments almost wholly to herself... . Neither Rome nor Con. 
stantinople can lay claim to that special glory which, in the 
eyes of any man of Teutonic blood, must set Ravenna above 
all the cities of the earth. It was the seat of the first settled 
Teutonic dominion beyond the Alps ; the seat of the barbarian 
conqueror who gave Italy thirty years of such peace and pros- 
perity as she never saw for ages before or after; the seat of 
the prince who first taught that conscience could not bend to 
the laws of kings, and who first bade contending creeds and 
sects dwell in peace and equality side by side. We may pass 
by the works of the Caesars of East and West; we may for a 
moment even forget that Dante found his last resting-place 
among them. The highest glory of Ravenna is that it can 
show the home, the church, and the tomb of Theodoric the 
Goth.” * 

The monuments of Ravenna fall, as already indicated, into 
three periods: the Theodosian, the Gothic, and the period of 
the Byzantine reconquest and exarchate. We will try to 
introduce the reader to some of the best specimens of each of 
these periods. 

From the railway station we pass into an open square, with 
a “brand new” statue of somebody (for no one is worth nam- 
ing here who has not at least a dozen centuries behind him), 
and turning to the left, find ourselves in the fifth century, under 
the shadow of the Church of San Giovanni Evangelista or della 





* “The Goths at Ravenna,” Historical Essays, third series. 
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Sagra, erected by Galla Placidia in 425, in fulfilment of a vow 
made during a storm on her voyage from Constantinople to 
Ravenna. Time and change have been busy here, and little 
of the ancient splendor of the church remains. The court in 
front is entered by a Gothic doorway of the twelfth century, 
the original gray marble columns of the aisles remain, and one 
of the side chapels contains some remnants of the original 
mosaics, among them the fragment of a pavement representing 
the storm and the vow. 

We hasten from this to the mausoleum of the empress, 
known as the Church of Ss. Nazaro e Celso, and erected 
about the year 450. The best way to find it (for, externally, 
the building is insignificant and not easily found) is to include 
it in the visit to San Vitale, where the custodian will lead the 
visitor through a side door and across a court to the entrance 
of the mausoleum. The chapel forms a Latin cross, forty feet 
by thirty-three, with vaulted ceilings and a cupola at the inter- 
section, “the centre being occupied by a square elevation, 
arched over in the form of a segment of a cupola.” The whole 
effect of the interior is singularly rich and impressive. The 
mosaics, on which time seems to have had but little effect, are 
chiefly in gold upon a blue ground, beginning with the cor- 
nice, and covering the vaultings, the dome, and the lunettes at 
the extremities of the cross. The vaultings and dome are dec- 
orated with patterns of wreaths, rosettes, and scroll-work ; the 
four sides of the square elevation mentioned above contain 
figures of the apostles, two in each compartment, standing 
with outstretched hands on either side of.a vessel from which 
doves are feeding ; and in the lunetteS at the extremities of the 
transepts, golden stags advance between green-gold arabesques 
toward streams of water. Over the entrance sits a beautiful 
figure of the Good Shepherd, youthful in face and figure, as is 
usual in the early mosaics, and surrounded by his sheep, while 
facing this, appears over the altar the form of Christ seated 
beside a kind of furnace, on the other side of which stands a 
little open book-case, and engaged in casting heretical books 
into the fire. Are they, indeed, the same—the Shepherd 
Christ of the gospels, and the polemic Christ of the eccle- 
siastics ? Close behind the little altar, through the alabaster 
of which the sacristan’s candle shines richly red, rises the huge 
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sarcophagus in which Galla Placidia’s body was interred, 
clad in her royal robes and sitting upright in her chair of 
cypress wood. Hare, in his “Cities of Northern Italy,” says 
that through a hole in the side the embalmed body of the 
empress might once be seen, but that in 1577 some boys set 
the robes on fire and the body was consumed. Besides this 
sarcophagus, the chapel contains four more, one in each tran- 
sept and two near the entrance. Whose ashes they contain 
is a matter of some question. One of those near the entrance 
is, by general consent, assigned to Honoria, the profligate 
daughter of the empress. Honorius the chicken-feeder dis- 
putes the honors of sepulture with the rascally Valentinian 
III., the son of Placidia, and other authorities assign a place 
to Constantius III., her second husband. Whatever may be 
the exact truth of the case, it is probable that these stone cof- 
fins, with their Christian emblems, almost the earliest existing 
specimens of Byzantine sculpture, hold the ashes of at least 
two Roman emperors, and are the only tombs of the emperors, 
Eastern or Western, which have remained undisturbed. 

To the same period, though not the work of Galla Placidia, 
belongs the Baptistery of San Giovanni in Fonte, adjoining the 
cathedral. The cathedral itself, the Basilica Ursiana, need not 
detain us, since the original church of the year 4oo has been 
replaced by a structure of the last century ; but the octagonal 
baptistery may justly be termed one of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical structures, not only of Ravenna, but of the world. 
Architecturally it illustrates the habit of the early church- 
builders, of appropriating to their own use the rich remains of 
pagan architecture. The two tiers of arches which surround 
the interior are supported by columns of different sizes and 
orders. There is water under the pavement, and the bases of 
the columns are hidden by the raising of the floor; in other 
respects it remains very much as it was in the fifth century. 
The centre is occupied by the gieat octagonal font of porphyry 
and white marble, on the inner sides of which are inscribed, 
“ Baptizetur unusquisque vestrum tn remisstonem peccatorum,” 
and “70 yeyevynpévor éx tod IIvevyatos, IIvedpa ott.” On one 
side is a little pulpit, with a semi-circular front, for the officiating 
priest, and below this, and projecting into the main font, a 
stone basin as large as an ordinary bath-tub, furnished with a 
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movable cover surmounted with the figure of a lamb. Here 
are the earliest known mosaics of the fifth century. In the 
spandrils of the lower tier of arches, between scroll-like ara- 
besques of gold on a blue ground, are the figures of the eight 
prophets. Above the stucco reliefs of the second tier and at 
the base of the cupola a circle of mosaics represents altars, 
episcopal chairs, open books of the gospels, and tombs crowned 
with garlands, which,as Mr. Hare observes, are “ interesting as 
early pictorial representations of the earliest memorial altar 
tombs.” From these the eye rises to the glorious mosaics of 
the cupola. First, a circle of the twelve apostles, each in a 
compartment formed by gold acanthus plants, “the earliest 
instance of the apostles entering into a scheme of ecclesiasti- 
cal decoration, as the consecrated and delegated teachers of a 
rvealed religion.”* The figures are colossal and clothed in 
robes of gold stuff. The heads are treated, not in profile, but 
in full-face, and the action of walking is indicated simply and 
naturally. The draperies are graceful and flowing, “the folds, 
as in the antique representations of Victory, appearing to be 
agitated by a supernatural wind.”"+ Peter and Paul stand face 
to face at one extremity of the circle, and Simon and Barthol- 
omew back to back at the other. Forming the centre of the 
circle is the baptism of our Lord. The figure of the Saviour 
is more natural and easy than in the similar mosaic in the later 
Arian baptistery. There is no nimbus surrounding the head, 
and Jordan, allegorized under the form of a river god, is seen 
upon the left, rising out of the water and presenting a cloth. 
“The combined ornamental effect, the arrangement of the fig- 
ures, and the delicate feeling for color pervading the whole, 
enable us to form an idea of the genuine splendor and beauty 
which have been lost to the world in the destruction of the 
later decorated buildings of imperial Rome.” 

From the Theodosian or Placidian period we pass io the 
Gothic era. Between these two no monuments appear. As 
Mr. Freeman observes, “ The five-and-twenty years of con- 
fusion, broken only by the short and glorious career of Majo- 
rian, which passed between the death of Valentinian III. 


* Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,” i. 176. 
+ Kiigler. } Kiigler. 
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and the dominion of Odoacer, were not a time at all fitted for 
great works of this kind.” But the reign of Theodoric enriched 
Ravenna with some of its grandest and best-preserved struc- 
tures. The wise Ostrogoth, with all his sturdy Arian prejudices, 
had the virtue of tolerance, not a common virtue in his day. 
Whether it was that he cared little, as is quite probable, for 
metaphysical distinctions in theology, whether he was too wise 
to emphasize the difference in faith which combined with the 
difference of race to complicate the problem of a united Italy, 
or whether a native instinct of fairness and an ingrained com- 
mon sense dictated the maxim, “ Religzonem tmperare non 
possiimus, guia nemo cogttat ut credat tnvitus,’ certain it is that 
the churches of Ravenna tell a noble story of his generous 
toleration. That heshould have built Arian churches was but 
natural; that he should have refused to disturb the Catholic 
churches, and. that San Vitale and Santa Maria Maggiore 
should both have been commenced in his life-time, are humili- 
ating comments upon the dealing of Nicene ecclesiasticism 
when it recovered his short lease of power. It was the Arian 
Ostrogoth who punished his own subjects for persecuting the 
Jews, and compelled the restitution of their goods; who heaped 
honors upon Boethius, the champion of Nicene theology, and 
who respected and enriched the shrine of Peter. His charity 
was met by Justinian’s anti-Arian crusade; and it was Cath- 
olic charity which tore his bones from the sepulchre where filial 
love had placed them, and scattered his dust to the winds. 
The building which is pointed out as his palace is of a type 
so much later than the other architectural remains of his age, 
that it can at best be only a fragment of the original structure, 
or, as has been suggested, an addition to Theodoric’s actual 
. work, which has been left as the single remnant. of the building 
to which it was added. The other remains are Roman, while 
these are Romanesque. The fagade is an unsightly mass of 
rough brick, relieved, in the upper story, by a row of arched 
windows divided by graceful little columns. Bedded in the 
wall just above the foundation is a huge porphyry sarcophagus, 
with an inscription to the effect that it once contained the 
ashes of the king and stood upon the top of his mausoleum. 
However doubtful this may be, there can be no doubt as to 
the genuineness of the extraordinary structure known as the 
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tomb of Theodoric, a name which, with poetic justice, cleaves 
to it, in spite of the name of Santa Maria della Rotonda, which 
Catholic piety bestowed after it had emptied the tomb of 
its heretic ashes. Making our way through a barnyard, we 
find ourselves in front of a massive stone edifice of two stories, 
the lower consisting of a decagonal basement, supported by 
circular arches, and surmounted by a cylindrical structure of 
smaller circumference, crowned by a circular cupola, which is 
formed of a single enormous stone, thirty-five feet in diameter 
and said to weigh two hundred tons. The stone handles by 
which it was lowered into its place remain protruding round 
the entire circle, and producing the effect of a range of d8rmer 
windows, On each side a flight of steps ascends from the 
ground to the platform at the base of the second story, round 
which formerly ran a range of arches resting on small columns, 
remains of which have been discovered in the adjoining garden. 
Each story consists of asingle chamber ; the upper one contain- 
ing an altar and lighted by small loopholes, and the lower one 
often partly filled with stagnant water, though I found it per- 
fectly dry, and with a hard, clean floor of cement. Huge and 
grim, its massive solidity only rendered more impressive by 
the destruction of its former decorations, it lowers in the fast- 
deepening twilight, an ideal of Gothic architecture far different 
from that which one has caught in the nave of Chartres or has 
seen mirrored in the font of St. Quen. “ Most eminently char- 
acteristic it is of the indomitable race of the North: one 
would think they feared that neither Alaric nor. Theodoric 
could be held down in their graves except by a river rolling 
over the one and a mountain covering the other.”* 

From the monuments of Theodoric’s royalty and mortality 
we pass to those of his faith. His reign was marked by the 
erection of six Arian churches, of which but two remain. One 
of these is San Spirito, the only noteworthy feature of which 
is the Arian baptistery in the adjoining court, Santa Maria in 
Cosmedin, with its sixth-century mosaics of the apostles and 
of the baptism of Christ, where Jordan appears again as in 
San Giovanni in Fonte, but this time with red horns, a green 
mantle, an urn by his side and a reed in his hand. But close 





* Lindsay, ‘‘ Christian Art,’’ cited by Hare. 
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beside the royal palace there arose about the year 500, the 
royal Church of San Martino in Coelo. Aureo, a name which 
was exchanged on the re-establishment of Catholic supremacy 
for the better known one of St. Apollinare Nuovo; in honor 
of the original Bishop of Ravenna, whose remains, after two 
removals, are said to have found their final resting-place in the 
first chapel to the right of the altar. It is a two-aisled basilica 
with side chapels. The eye is at once fascinated by the long 
nave flanked by its twenty-four marble columns brought from 
Constantinople, and displaying the peculiarity of the Byzantine 
capital in the interposition of a plain prismatic block between 
the capital proper and the spring of the arch. Above this 
colonnade we pass from Gothic to Catholic, times; since the 
mosaics which are the glory of the church are due not to Arian 
but to Catholic piety. In this particular the church furnishes a — 
striking illustration of the use to which the Byzantine builder 
turned the triforium—the space between the aisle arches and 
the clerestory windows above—which later Gothic architecture 
occupied with arcades and galleries. The whole of this space 
on both sides is occupied by a series of mosaics which may 
safely challenge the competition of any similar works in the 
world. On the right is a procession of confessors and martyrs, 
going forth from the city of Ravenna, which is represented by 
the imperial palace. On the left appears a procession of vir- 
gins, issuing from Classis, the naval suburb, represented by a 
palace with a ship at anchor behindit. The figures are colossal, 
seven or eight feet in height, and by their exaggerated length 
reveal the striving of Byzantine art for external dignity and sub- 
limity.* The faces have a general likeness. With a quaint, 
sweet seriousness, they march on amid groves of palm, bearing 
crowns in their hands; the confessors moving toward the 
figure of the enthroned Christ surrounded by the four arch- 
angels; the virgins toward the throne of the Virgin Mother, 
close to which the three magi, in rich tiaras and cloaks and 
leopard-skin hose, are eagerly pressing forward with their gifts. 
In the treatment of this latter subject, indeed, the idea of eager- 
ness seems to be predominant in Ravennese remains. Near 
San Vitale is a curious sarcophagus, known as the tomb of 





* See Liibke’s ‘‘ History of Art,’’ vol. i. p. 390. 
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Isaac, one of the exarchs of Armenian birth. On this are 
sculptured the three kings, all at a full run, their laden hands 
outstretched and their garments flying backward in the wind. 
The mosaics of St. Apollinare are strangely fascinating, and 
impress their sweet restfulness on the stranger from the bust- 
ling new world more and more with each visit. One retires 
ever more reluctantly from the walls to which those kindly sol- 
emn eyes enchain him with their fixed gaze—eyes of those bless- 
ed ones who long ago reached the rest toward which in picture 
they are ever moving among the palm branches, and which have 
looked out through thirteen long centuries on the strange and 
varied outworkings of the faith in which their tired lids were 
closed.* 

Passing out of the Porta Nuova on the south of the city, 
and crossing a narrow stream by a high bridge, there appears 
in front a wide expanse of dreary marsh, with the blue Apen- 
nines forming a distant background. Two or three miles to 
the left rises an odd-looking tower—a square shaft mounted 
awkwardly on a square base, the whole forming the clumsy 
campanile of the Church of Santa Maria in Porto Fuori, dating 
from the end of the eleventh century. The basement of this 
tower is supposed by some to be the foundation of the old light- 
house of the Augustan port; hence the name, “in Porto.” 
For it will be remembered that the city, in the days of the 
earlier empire, consisted of three distinct quarters: Ravenna 
proper, Caesarea, and Classis, or the naval suburb, Between 
the gate and the bridge mentioned above we have passed 
over the site of Caesarea, of which not a vestige remains save 
a cross, surmounting a little marble column, and marking the 
situation of the great basilica of St. Lorenzo in Czeesarea. 
From the bridge we are now overlooking the site of the third 
quarter, Classis. The swamp, diversified here and there with 
patches of rice and wheat, occupies the place where arsenals 
and dockyards swarmed, where the noise of a great population 


* Mrs. Jameson, ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art,”’ ii. §27, calls attention to the importance 
of the list of martyrs as being, she believes, the earliest in the history of art, and as 
showing what martyrs were most honored inthe sixth century, and what names have 
since fallen into comparative neglect. ‘* Of these forty-two figures, ’’ she says, ‘‘ executed 
at Ravenna by Greek artists in the service of Justinian, only five are properly Greek 
saints—all the rest are Latin saints, whose worship originated with the Western 
church.”’ 
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ascended, and where the sea bore the galleys of Augustus. A 
mile or more on the road which turns sharply to the left from 
the bridge and skirts the marsh, appears a massive round tower, 
which crowns “a vast, lonely structure, heaving its huge long 
back against the low horizon, like some monster antediluvian 
saurian, the fit denizen of this marsh-world.”* It is the great 
basilica of St. Apollinare in Classe. Tradition places it on 
the site of a temple of Apollo, and at the scene of the martyr- 
dom of the bishop Apollinaris.. No ecclesiastical building in 
the world, save, perhaps, the Church of Santa Maria Pomposa, 
in the marshes of Comacchio, rivals this structure in the im- 
pressiveness of desolation. From the very edge of the road 
which passes its door the marsh stretches away, patched with 
rice fields, where the women may be seen at work, up to their 
knees in water and bent double under the burning sun. The 
church was begun eight years after Theodoric’s death, and was 
consecrated fifteen years later. When it was built Classis was 
still standing, and it looked down on Luitprand and his Lom- 
bards, when, one hundred and eighty years after, they surged 
about its feet with fire and sword, and left nothing of Classis 
but smoking ruins.¢ The church was attached to an abbey, 
some of the conventual buildings of which still remain, built 
of the same Roman brick as the church itself.{ The external 
appearance of the church harmonizes with the surrounding 
desolation. It is a simple basilica,crowned by the round cam- 
panile peculiar to the Ravennese churches, and which, in every 
case, is of much later date than the church itself.g The front 
has been disfigured by a great mass of modern building, through 
the iron gate of which the old custodian admits us into the 
interior. How beautiful it is in its sad loneliness! The nave, 
like that of St. Apollinare Nuovo, is separated from the aisles 





* T, A. Trollope, in his romance, ‘‘ The Siren,” which contains some admirable 
descriptions of this portion of Ravenna. The old monk’s story of his midnight vigils 
in the lonely church is singularly powerful. 

+ The date ordinarily assigned is 728; but Gibbon, c. xlix., remarks on its great 
uncertainty. : 

¢ Freeman, ‘‘ Historical and Architectural Sketches.” 

§ Mr. Freeman considers the omission of all mention of these towers by Agnellus, 
the local historian, as decisive of their being later than the ninth century; and adds, 
‘* We shall not dispute if any one chooses to assign them to the eleventh or twelfth.” 
“ Goths at Ravenna,” p. 143. 
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by rows of exquisite columns and crowned with a nearly flat 
ceiling of rough beams. Unlike the other church, it has no 
side chapels, but the walls of the aisles are lined with massive 
stone coffins with arched covers, in which rest the ashes of 
various archbishops. <A little marble altar, covering the 
original resting-place of the patron Bishop, alone breaks 
the continuity of the nave. Over the altar are the original 
mosaics of 671. Here we see the full-length figure of St. 
Apollinaris, habited as a Greek bishop, without mitre, in the 
act of preaching to his converts, who are represented as sheep. 
It has been observed that the special interest of these mosaics 
consists in the fact that, in them, we begin to see the ecclesi- 
astical ranking with the purely Christian sentiment. The fig- 
ure of Apollinaris is placed on a level with that of Peter, thus 
asserting the equality of the Eastern with the Western church. 
Along with the pictures of the sacrifices of Abel and Abraham, 
theré is also depicted the granting of privileges to the Church 
of Ravenna.* 

There is no priest on the ground, no odor of incense lin- 
gering in the air. Priest and people have alike abandoned 
the fever-haunted spot. Standing before the high altar, the 
green slime of the marsh may be seen spread out over the 
stone floor and climbing the altar steps. The solitary lamp 
burns faintly before the cross in the red sunset light which 
rests with such sad beauty on the exquisite capitals. No 
voice of man, nor cry of child, nor song of bird is audible. 
No bell rings from the altar. No robe of priest flits through 
the sacristy door. The air is like that of a charnel house, 
and the sacristan bids you be covered, for it is “ molto fred- 
do.” Behind and beneath the altar the dismal crypt is dry 
for the time, only to be deluged again with the pestilential 
ooze of the marsh. It is-with a sense as of passing out of 
death into life that we emerge from the fast-darkening church 
into the grateful twilight of June, and look forth upon the dis- 
tant Apennines, which the vanished sun has left overarched 
with 


‘dolce color d’oriental zaffiro,” 


flecked with clouds of rose. 





* A minute description of these mosaics may he found in Kiigler. 
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And now we pass to the relics of the Byzantine period 
under Justinian. One magnificent church shall furnish our 
illustration—San Vitale, begun in 526, the year of Theodoric’s 
death, and consecrated twenty-one years later to the memory 
of Vitalis, the patron saint of Ravenna, and on the spot where, 
according to tradition, he was buried alive for exhorting a 
Christian martyr to fidelity. Here Byzantine art breaks from 
the control of its Western teachers, and strikes into an inde- 
pendent development. The simple, severe lines of the old 
basilica are abandoned. The oblong gives place to the octa- 
gon. The long lines of columns which led the eye irresistibly 
to the altar, are replaced by tiers of arches and domes and 
vaulted niches. The dome becomes the key to the whole 
structure. The choir, which drew all the points of the basilica 
to a focus, here “ becomes a decentralizing element ; an incon- 
trovertible witness to the inevitable discord between the pur- 
poses of the ritual and the design of the architect.’"* The 
Byzantine love of ornament runs wild in the rich red marble 
inlaying the piers, the gorgeous mosaics, and the variety and 
exquisite elaboration of the capitals. The sacristan raises a 
trap at the foot of one of the columns, and shows the water 
beneath, and how the pavement has been raised three feet, while 
the adjoining street is still three feet higher. The tribune, 
with its double tiers of triple-arched recesses, its marble gal- 
leries on their graceful brackets, its columns with their won- 
derfully cut capitals, its pagan emblems, Neptunes throne and 

-sea monster, and the apotheosis of Augustus,—nevertheless 
derives its chief interest from the mosaics of the time of Jus- 
tinian and Theodora. Here Abraham carries out refreshment 
to the angels, and Sarah laughs behind the door, and Melchize- 
dek blesses the bread and wine. Moses appears in three charac- 
ters—as youth, shepherd, and lawgiver—and Christ sits on the 
globe of the world, enshrined in purple clouds, and with the 
rivers of Paradise at his feet. Further back are pictured the 
emperor and empress as the disciples and patrons of the 
church, which is figured by the entrance court of a church, 
from which a curtain is drawn back, exhibiting the symbolic 
fountain. Here is the bloated face of the legislator of an em- 





* Litbke, “History of Art,” i. 361. 
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pire and the fool of a courtesan, and opposite, the weak and 
sensual features of Theodora, “a bigot without faith, and a 
heretic without religious convictions,” both their heads distin- 
guished by nimbuses. Here are the fair-haired Germanic 
guards, and the Archbishop Maximian with his clergy. More 
minute description would be wearisome, and besides, would 
fail to convey the total impression of this unique structure, 
which, so far from being a copy of St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple, as is often asserted, is really of earlier date than that church. 
It stands alone in Ravenna, and in all western Europe, 
with the single exception of Charlemagne’s minster at Aix la 
Chapelle, which he copied from it, and adorned with marbles 
from the rifled palace of Theodoric. . 

But with all her wonderful reminders of empire and of reli- 
gion, Ravenna also associates herself with intellectual sover- 
eignty in her memorials of Dante. It is something even to 
hold the dust of the founder of modern literature ; of the first 
poet who put Christianity into the literature of Europe as a 
power of duty and of aspiration, rather than as a mythology : of 
him “whose appearance,” as Mr. Hallam finely says, “was as 
if, at some of the ancient games, a stranger had appeared on 
the plain, and thrown his quoit among the marks of former 
casts which tradition had ascribed to the demigods.”* 

In the Biblioteca Communale, displayed in a gaudy case 
of glass and gilt, is a wooden box of the roughest descrip- 
tion, in which, in the year 1865, the poet’s ashes were discov- 
ered, having been moved from their original resting-place by 
a Franciscan friar, who appears to have feared lest the muni- 
cipality of Ravenna should take from his order their jurisdiction 
over the tomb.+ Dante removed from Verona to Ravenna in 
1319, two years-before his death, and wrote there the last lines 
of the Paradiso, and published the three Cantice entire. Here, 
as he walked the streets, the women used to point him out as 
the man who had been to hell, and to account for his black 
and frizzled hair by saying that he could not have entered the 
eternal fires without getting his hair a little singed. And here 
he ended his weary exile in 1321, leaving to Ravenna his mor- 





* “ Middle Ages,” iii. 448. 
+ Maria Rossetti, “ A shadow of Dante,” p. 31, note. 
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tal part, which she steadfastly refuses to surrender to repentant 
Florence. 

Yet the tomb in which Ravenna has shrined the poet’s 
dust is but a sorry comment on her reverence for his memory, 
and thoroughly merits the irony of Byron’s line, 


** A little cupola more neat than solemn.” 


It is a small, chapel-like structure, wedged into a corner, and 
separated from the street by an iron gate, between the bars of 
which may be seen the sarcophagus. Beneath this is the Latin 
inscription attributed to Dante himself, and over it his half- 
length figure in relievo, leaning in an easy attitude on a kind 
of lectern, and dressed in the robe and cap which numerous 
portraits have made so familiar; but the face is gentler, and 
bears less of the querulousness which usually characterizes these 
pictures, and which is most painfully marked in the celebrated 
death-mask.* 

It is surely far from unfitting that Dante should repose in a 
city of churches. As already intimated, he is, in a certain 
sense, the first Christian poet. “Complete and harmonious in 
design as his work is, it is yet no Pagan temple enshrining a 
type of the human made divine by triumph of corporeal beau- 
ty; it is not a private chapel housing a single saint, and dedi- 
cate to one chosen bloom of Christian piety or devotion ; it is 
truly a cathedral, over whose high altar hangs the emblem of 
suffering, of the divine made human to teach the beauty of 
adversity, the eternal presence of the spiritual—not overhang- 
ing and threatening, but informing and sustaining the material. 
In this cathedral of Dante’s there are side chapels, as is fit, 
with altars to all Christian virtues and perfections; but the 
great impression of its leading thought is that of aspiration, 
forever and ever. In the three divisions of the poem we may 
trace something more than a fancied analogy with a Christian 
basilica. There is first the ethnic fore court, then the purgato- 
rial middle space, and last the holy of holies, dedicated to the 
eternal presence of the mediatorial God.”+ 

At the same time, Dante and his poem are eminently 





* See J. A. Symonds, ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Dante,’’ title page. 
+ J. R. Lowell, “Essay on Dante.” See also Mr. Longfellow’s exquisite sonnets 
prefacing his translation of the Commedia. 
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churchly. He is an interpreter, not only of great Christian 
ideas, but of their embodiment in the scholastic theology and 
in the Roman Church. His grand social ideal, pervading the 
whole poem, was the blending of church and state in one, 
universal, holy Roman Empire. Rome, as the holy city, was 
to him the rightful seat of Pope and of emperor alike: the 
Roman people were divinely predestined for empire, marked 
out for this destiny by the miracles of their history, and by the 
birth of the Son of God under the dominion of their em- 
peror. 
“ Whoever pillages or shatters it, 


With blasphemy of deed offendeth God, 
Who made it holy for His use alone.” * 


The vision of the eagle in the eighteenth Paradiso is Heaven's 
endorsement of Roman imperialism wedded with the Roman 
Church. 

Yet this is one reason why Dante does not interpret Ra- 
venna, While he is of Rome, Ravenna, church-wise, is of By- 
zantium. In the machinery of the Commedia the creations 
of Roman classic fable blend with the characters and legends 
of mediaeval Christendom; but Ravenna, “more Byzantine 
than Constantinople itself,” is “the one spot from which the 
monuments of heathen Rome and medieval Christendom are 
alike absent.”+ 

Besides, Ravenna enters into the poem incidentally, and not as 
fibre. The Commedia has no Ravennese flavor,except in a 
single instance, to be mentioned presently. Dante knew 
Francesca and her sad story, and worked them, on the lurid 
background of the second infernal circle, into the most ten- 
derly, sadly beautiful picture in all literature, of the eternity of 
human love; but the fact that Francesca was born in the city 
by the sea, where the Po descends, 

“To rest in peace with all his retinue,” 
gives scarce a touch of charactertothe scene. How different is 
the case with Florence, which may be said to be wrought into the 


whole structure of the poem. In the Commedia, Dante never 
suffers us to forget that he is a Florentine by birth, if not in 





* Purgat. xxxiii. 58-60 ; Longfellow’s Trans. + Freeman. 
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morals. I donot know that anything in the poem, except the 
latter part of the Purgatorio, would lead any one to suppose 
he had ever been in Ravenna. He must tell the hypocrites 
in their leaden cloaks that he was born at Florence.* The 
holes into which the simoniacs are thrust head first suggest 
his fair baptistery of St. John, where he broke a font when 
a boy.t Florence meant Beatrice. The old Florentine feud 
revives in Farinata’s scorn as he stands half risen from his 
fiery tomb.{ Florence points his bitterest invective and 
satire$ | Amid the blushing radiance of the heaven of Mars 
he listens, rapt, while Cacciaguida, set like a living topaz in 
the starry cross, rehearses the story of Florence’s ancient vir- 
tue.| He criticises Florentine painters as he climbs the 
cornices of the purgatorial mount. His Florentine school- 
master is “in an ugly place” in hell,** and his Florentine 
singing-master meets him in the calm of the first morning 
in purgatory.tt 

Yet, as has been hinted, there is one exception to all this. 
There is one spot which has breathed its fragrance into the 
very spirit of a portion of the Commedia. That spot is the 
Pineta. This wonderful grove of stone pines is mentioned 
as existing in the fifth century. We are told that Theodoric 
encamped in the Pineta when he besieged Odoacer and Ra- 
venna ; but at an earlier date the imperial galleys floated there, 
and the Adriatic dashed where now the peasant picks the pine 
cones for market, and the great oxen browse amid the tall 
trunks, Following the road along the marsh, before St. Apol- 
linare is reached, the dark outline of the pines is seen on the 
horizon, rolling like billows, as if trying to reproduce the lines 
of the vanished sea. But there is no gradual merging of the 
plain into the grove. The Pineta throws out no advance- 
guard into the marsh, but starts abruptly up from the level 
about three miles from the church, and stretches away along 
a sharply defined line for forty miles down the shore towards 





* Inferno, xxiii. 94. + Inferno, xix.16. t Inferno, x. 55-60. 
§ Inferno, xv. 68; vi. 74; Purg. xiv. 37; Paradiso x. 127; and especially Purg. 
Xiv. 43-54. i aaa 
|| Paradiso, xv. 90, 148. { Purg. xi. ** Brunetto Latini. Inf. xxiii. 32. 
++ Purg. ii. 76-114. Genius never more gracefully immortalized a favorite than 
in the piciure of Casella, singing the old songs in that unspeakably beautiful morn- 
ing scene in the opening of the Purgatorio. 
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Rimini. All along the road the marshy pools are bright with 
the pure water-lilies, and the sluggish canal flows wearily on, 
the huge, speckled water-snakes coiled about the lily pads, and 
an occasional peasant, paddling in his clumsy skiff, relieving the 
monotony, -until it passes into the shadow of the pines in a 
current far unlike that stream of the terrestrial paradise, 


“which nothing doth conceal, 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown current.* 


One of the most vivid pictures of the Pineta has been 
drawn by Mr. J. A. Symonds. He says that the trees grow 
so thickly one behind the other, that we might compare them 
to the pipes of a great organ, or to the pillars of a Gothic 
church, or the basaltic columns of the Giant’s Causeway. This 
may possibly be true deeper in the forest; but the portion 
which I traversed proved a very inadequate shelter from the 
sun. I could not find a patch of shade larger than the shadow 
of asingle tree. The stone pine, as most readers are aware, 
is quite unlike our American pine in shape. It rises in a tall, 
straight trunk, and spreads suddenly out at the top like a vast 
umbrella. Occasionally one encounters an oak, a vine, or a 
laurel, and the undergrowth of juniper is abundant; but this 
is pre-eminently the kingdom of the pine.. The cones form 
an important article of commerce, the kernels which fall out 
after the cones are dried being used as a condiment, and those 
of Ravenna being especially prized for their flavor. The 
taste, when they are roasted and pounded, is said to resemble 
that of almonds. 

The names of Boccaccio and of Byron are both associated 
with this grove, but both these are dwarfed by the memory of 
that mightier bard who loved to walk these aisles. No one 
familiar with the Divina Commedia can fail to see, even ina 
brief visit, how this scene wrought itself into the poet's imagi- 
nation, and, notably, how it gave the setting to the opening of 
the twenty-eighth canto of the Purgatorio, where Dante, 
having completed the circuit of the purgatorial mount, enters 
upon the earthly paradise at the summit. The passage is one 
of the purest outbreathings of perfect, restful joy to be found 





* Purg. xxviii. 30-31. 
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outside of the Holy Scriptures; and the sense of joy is, with 
the most consummate art, conveyed to the reader rather by 
the sights and sounds of nature than by the poet’s own ex- 
pressions of delight. The insertion of the passage entire 
requires no apology. The interlocked melody of the ¢erza 
vima, indeed, exhales in a translation; but Mr. Longfellow’s 
rendering will at least not detract from the force of Lowell’s 
remark, that Dante’s poetry is of that quality which asserts 
itself as “of the highest order, after it has suffered the disen- 
chantment inevitable in the most perfect translation” : 


“ Eager already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living green, 
Which tempered to the eyes the new-born day, 
Withouten more delay I left the bank, 
Taking the level country slowly, slowly, 
Over the soil that everywhere breathes fragrance. 
A softly breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, upon the forehead smote me 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind, 
Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous, 
Did all of them bow downward toward that side 
Where its first shadow casts the holy mountain ; 
Yet not from their upright direction swayed, 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should leave the practice of each art of theirs ; 
But with full ravishment the hours of prime 
Singing, received they in the midst of leaves, 
That ever bore a burden to their rhymes, 
Such as from branch to. branch goes gathering on 
Through the pine forest on the shore of Chiassi,* 
When Aeolus unlooses the sirocco. 
Already my slow steps had carried me 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could not perceive where I had entered it. 
And lo! my further course a stream cut off, - 
Which toward the left hand with its little waves 
Bent down the grass that on its margin sprang. 
All waters that on earth most limpid are, 
Would seem to have within themselves some mixture, 
Compared with that, which nothing doth conceal, 
Although it moves on with a brown, brown current, 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun lets in, nor of the moon.” 


How many details of this exquisite description are embodied 
to the eye and ear of one who reads it under the shadows of 


the Pineta! The forest, “living green,” is round him, though 
Dante has changed the stiff pines into more flexible trees, 





* Per /a pineta in sul lito di Ciiassi—i, ¢., Classis. 
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through the swaying of which he makes us feel the breath of 
that “sweet air” which fans “ unchangingly” the woods of 
Paradise. The spicy odor fills nostril and lung from the “ soil 
that everywhere breathes fragrance.” The grove is vocal with 
the notes of.birds “ practising each art of theirs,” and the deep, 
low singing of the wind among the pine tops “ever bears a 
burden * to their rhymes;” while the stream flows quietly 
under the shadows, and loses itself in the piney aisles. 

But we can stay no longer. We strike into the hot, dusty 
road, now shimmering in the noon sunshine. Gray old St. 
Apollinare seems to plead with us to stop once more; then up 
the slope and across the bridge, with a last look at the dark 
pine waves rolling on the low horizon, the stern, lonely old 
church, and the tower of Santa Maria, bereft of the sea, where 
no keeper shall ever again hear the dash of the waves, or 
kindle the beacons for the ships of Rome. 


Marvin R. VINCENT. 





* The original is d0vdone—“ bass.” 




















VIL. 


THE DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


T is of the utmost importance to the churches that bear the 
name of Presbyterian, and require subscription to the 
Westminster standards from their office—holders, that they 
should take pains to put before them all the information pos- 
sible with reference to the historic origin, interpretation, and 
authgrity of these standards. It can hardly be deemed sufficient 
that the standards themselves should be made accessible to all, 
when there are constantly arising numberless questions as to 
their interpretation. Nor is it sufficient to hold that the eccle- 
siastical courts are the lawful interpreters, and a digest of their 
proceedings the final appeal in cases of controversy ; for unless 
the judges of our courts, themselves, are well grounded in the 
origin and history of the standards, they may pervert them, 
and gradually cause the Church to drift from its historic posi- 
tion ; especially when new questions arise, or fresh phasesof old 
questions, that may need nice discriminations and careful ad- 
justment in their historic relations. For if the Word of God, 
notwithstanding its divine inspiration, and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit in guiding the body of believers, and especially 
the humble and prayerful student, nevertheless needs all the 
light that philology and history can throw upon it, for its in- 
terpretation ; how much more must this be the case with ref- 
erence to those historic documents, which, whilst they may be 
the most carefully framed and admirably composed of all the 
symbols of faith, are yet without divine inspiration and are to 
be studied without the Holy Spirit’s guidance. 

Futhermore, it is the common fortune of all churches, and 
indeed of all human institutions, to shift insensibly into new 
situations and circumstances, that modify in many respects 
their original life and character. Thus even the Word of God 
has not unfrequently been covered over by an accumulation of 
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traditional learning, as by the Pharisees in the time of our Lord, 
and by the Romanists in the Christian centuries. Thus sym- 
bols of faith which, to the generation that composed them, 
represented vital and absorbing interests, become to the suc- 
ceeding generations more and more historical monuments, and 
abstract formulas, and gradually there gathers about them, 
through the interpretation of the schools and the exposition of 
the pulpit, a body of tradition, that unconsciously influences 
and controls the most exact and painstaking student in their 
interpretation. : 

History and tradition are ever at war, and no Church can 
stand fast very long by its historic symbols, unless these are 
kept fresh and distinct, in the minds and hearts of the office- 
holders, at least, in their historic setting. More than two cen- 
turies have passed since the Westminster Assembly composed 
our confession and catechisms, centuries abounding with ‘great 
movements in thought and life, which, whilst they sprang from 
the mighty forces then at work and that had been in operation 
since the Reformation, have yet been subject to influences from 
other world-wide forces, and have assumed proportions that 
are enormous and vastly complex. The Westminster stand- 
ards were the products of some of the noblest of these forces, 
and have perpetuated their influence in constantly increasing 
dimensions ; and yet the question is forced upon us, whether 
they have kept the churches, that bear the Presbyterian name, 
in the normal line of their growth ; or whether the external 
forces may not have deflected the churches from_ their stand- 
ards, so that the line of their faith and life may not entirely 
correspond with the line of the standards, but may be rather 
at an angle with it. In these times especially, when it has 
been suggested in not a few quarters, that the time has come 
to revise the work of the Assembly at Westminster, is it not 
important, that we should rather make ourselves familiar with 
the historical work of that Assembly, and take pains to gather 
together all the documents that they produced, or occasioned 
on the part of others, that we may have all the facts before us, 
and not meet the issue with inadequate preparation ? 

It is the object of this article to call attention to some of 
the more valuable of these documents, and to suggest the line 
of work that might be serviceable for bringing them into 
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wider circulation, and thus make our standards more inter- 
esting and valuable to the present generation of students. 

It should be a matter of profound thankfulness on the part 
of all Presbyterians, that such a large amount of valuable his- 
torical material has been preserved to us, relating to the West- 
minster Assembly. We have three partial records of their 
proceedings: (1.) “Zhe Fournals of the Proceedings of the 
Assembly of Divines convened for the work of Reformation 
an the Church by the authority of Parliament, 1643,’ by John 
Lightfoot, a member of the Assembly.* These journals extend 
from the day of the opening, July 1, 1643, until December 31, 
1644,some eighteen months. Lightfoot was present every day 
until January 22, 1644[5]|, when he was absent for the first 
time at Munden, which became his charge (Journals, p. 116). 
After this, he was frequently absent on Mondays, and sometimes 
later in the week, and is then quite brief in his summary of 
proceedings, but is generally full, especially in matters of church 
government and discipline. (2.) “Votes of the Debates and Pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly of Divines and other Commissioners 
at Westminster,” by Geo. Gillespie, one of the Commissioners 
from the Kirk of Scotland to the Assembly.+ These notes 
extend from February 2, 1644 to January 3, 1645, some eleven 
months ; although there is a gap from May 14th to September 
4th, of more than three months. Gillespie is full in his notes, 
when present, in the discussions of church government. (3.) 
“ Minutes of the Sessions of the Assembly of Divines,’ three 
volumes folio, Mss., in the Williams Library, in Grafton Street, 
London. Each volume has a title in a later hand ; the title of 
the first and second volumes containing the additional clause, 
“from August 4, 1643 to April 24, 1653 ;” the third volume, the 
correct statement, “from August 4, 1643, to March 25, 1652.” 





* These journals were published in Vol. XIII. of the “‘ Whole Works of John Light- 
foot,” edited by Rev. J. R. Pitman. London, 1824. 

+ These debates were published in the “ Presbyterian Armoury,” vol. ii, Edin- 
burgh, 1846, edited by David Meek, from the Wodrow Mss. in the Advocate’s Library 
at Edinburgh. 

¢ A copy of these minutes has been made at the expense of the Church of Scotland, 
and placed in the Kirk Library at Edinburgh. The third volume in part has been pub- 
lished with valuable introduction and notes under the title : “ A/inutes of the Sessions 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, while engaged in preparing their Directory for 
Church Government, Confession of Faith and Catechisms (Nov., 1644, to March, 1649), 
rom transcripts of the originals procured by a Committee of the General Assembly of the 
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These minutes are supposed to be in the handwriting of Ado- 
niram Byfield, one of the scribes, on account of his absence 
during the time of the omissions in the minutes, or when they 
are written in another than the prevailing hand, and _ besides 
that, on p. 2 of Volume II. the name Adoniram Byfield 
occurs three times in the same handwriting as the Minutes.* 
The writing is hurried and abbreviated in style, evidently 
made on the spot, with the design of securing as full an out- 
line of the discussion as possible. It-requires a long study 
and a practised eye to read it, and there are several instances of 
shorthand.+ 

Volume I. has three parts bound together: (1.) Sessions 45-— 
86, from August 4, 1643,to November 1, 1643; (2.) Sessions 
87-119, from November 2, to December 20, 1643 ; (3.) Sessions 
155-1098, from February 15, 1643[4],{ to April 11, 1644. 

Volume II. has two parts bound together: (1.) Sessions 199— 
264, from April 12, 1644, to August 9, 1644; (2.) Sessions 
265-323 eaent 1a, 164a.t0 November 15, 1644. 

Vv shane: III. has four parts bound together: (1.) Sessions 
324-604, from November 18, 1644, to March 16, 1645[6]; (2.) 
Sessions 601-900, from March 9, 1645[6],to August 16, 1647; 
(3.) Sessions 604-1163, from March 16, 1645[6], to February 
22, 1648|9], where the numbering of the sessions ends, and 
from thence on to March 25, 1652, unnumbered sessions ; (4.) 
the Minutes of the Provincial Assembly of London from the 
third session of the eighth Provincial Assembly, November 27, 
1650, to the thirteenth session of the sixteenth Assembly, April 


24, 1655. é 





Church of Scotland, Edited for the Committee by the Rev. Alex. F. Mitchell, D.D., 
and Rev. John Struthers, LL.D. Edinburgh, 1874. 

* Hetherington, in the Preface to his History of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines, fourth edition, Edinburgh, 1878, states that “ Dr. Thomas Goodwin, one of 
the leading Independent divines, wrote fifteen volumes of notes and journals of the 
Assembly proceedings, as we are informed in a memoir of his life by his son, three only 
of which are still preserved in Dr. Williams’ Library, London. It was my intention 
to have consulted these, but I found it impracticable at the time.” This conjecture of 
Hetherington is impossible, for Goodwin is said by his son to have taken “a brief 
account of every day’s transaction, of which I have fourteen or fifteen volumes in 8vo, 
wrote with his own hand ;” whereas these minutes are folio in size, nine and not 
fourteen or fifteen in number of volumes, and quite full in reports of speeches. 

+ The Minutes of June 17, 18, 19, 20, of Vol. II., are in shorthand, and those of 
June 21st are mixed, 

¢ The English still continued to begin the year with the 25th of March; the year in 
brackets is after the present method. 
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Part 2 of Vol. III. stands by itself as a ‘duplicate, going 
back seven days into the previous part, and extending as far 
as Aug. 16, 1647, into the following part. It differs from 
them, however, in being written with more care and exactness. 
Hence Dr. Mitchell (Preface to Minutes, p. viii.) concludes : 
“They may fairly claim to be received in the strictest sense as 
the ‘ minutes of the sessions of the Westminster Assembly of 
Divines,’ though even in it many documents or parts of docu- 
ments sanctioned are not entered at length.” There are two 
great defects in Vol. I. that we must set over against these par- 
allel records. There are no minutes from July 1 to Aug. 4, 
1643, which may have constituted a part by itself, now lost, 
of forty-four sessions, over against forty-two in Part 1, and 
thirty-three in Part 2. There is then another long interval, 
from December 20, 1643, to February 15, 164 3(4), of thirty-five 
sessions over against forty-four sessions in Part 3, which may 
also have been a part by itself. The paging running through 
the three parts is evidently by a later hand, probably the same 
one who wrote the titles. If, then, two of the original parts 
have been lost, they balance the parts of the third volume, that 
must be taken away, namely, the duplicate Part 2, and Part 4 
containing the minutes of the Provincial Assembly of Lon- 
don, so that we would have nine parts as probably constituting 
the original work. 

In addition to these three records of proceedings, there 
are the invaluable “Letters and Fournals of Robert 
Baillie,” another of the Scotch Commissioners,* which 
give faithful pictures of the interior of the Assembly, and 
familiar gossip with reference to the relations and strifes of 
parties. There are, besides, large numbers of official documents, 
not only in the Journals of Parliament, but also in the various 
publications of the time.t Especially worthy of notice are the 
Parliament and Lord Mayor's sermons,} the controversial tracts 





* The best edition is that edited from the authors’ Mss., in the Archives of the 
Church of Scotland, by David Laing, Esq. 3vols. Edinburgh, 1841. 

+ The most of these are to be found in the collection known as the King’s Pamph- 
lets in the British Museum, and in the libraries of Dr. Williams and Zion College in 
London, the Bodleian at Oxford, Trinity College at Cambridge, and the Advocates 
and Church of Scotland libraries in Edinburgh. The McAlpin collection of the Union 
Theo. Sem., N. Y., contains not a few of them. 

¢ There are nearly three hundred of these, giving expression tothe historical circum- 
stances and opinions of the divines on the great events and discussions of the time. 
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of the Smectymnuans, the London ministers, Thos. Edwards, 
Bastwick, and others on the one side; and the Dissenting Breth- 
ren, John Goodwin, Henry Burton, and others on the other side ; 
besides the published works of the members of the Assembly 
covering the entire field of the discussions in which they were 
engaged, All this material should be gathered, and the most 
important of it made accessible to Presbyterian divines in some 
compact form. Some such movement might be appropriately 
inaugurated at the next mecting of the Presbyterian Alliance 
in Philadelphia. 

The J//?story of the Westminster Assembly, by Wether- 
ington, although it has done excellent service, is entirely 
unsatisfactory, for it is not based upon a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the material above represented. The “ Leves of 
the Westminster Divines,” by Reid, Paisley, 1811, contains 
much valuable information of a biographical and_biblio- 
graphical character, but it has been long out of print and is 
extremely scarce. Prof. Alex. I, Mitchell, in his brief 
article on the ]Vestminster Assembly in Johnson’s New Une- 
versal Cyclopedia, Vol. 1V., in his Lecture on the Westminster 
Confession, Edin., 1866, and in his Introduction to the Min- 
utes referred to above, has laid the foundation for future work, 
and excited the appetite for fuller information from the same 
competent source. Masson, in his “ £2/e ef ALe/ton,” Vol. I1- 
IIL, 1871-3, has collected a large amount of valuable material 
in an incidental way, based on thorough historical study, with 
reference to his principal theme, and ‘Dr. Schaff, in his “7¢s- 
tory of Creeds,;’ New York, 1877, has compacted together 
the most important statements from these and other sources, 
yet it must be admitted that no one has as yet gone further 
than the threshold of the subject, and there is much remaining 
to be desired by all Presbyterian students of church history. 

The Westminster Assembly was not called together until 
after long and matured deliberation. Already on December 1, 
1641, the Parliament, in the Grvaxd Remonstrance then pre- 
sented to the king, had said : 

186. ‘And the better to effect the intended Reformation, we desire there may be a 
General Synod of the most grave, pious, learned, and judicious divines of this Island, 
assisted by some from foreign parts professing the same religion with us, who may 


consider of all things necessary for the peace and good government of the Church, and 
represent the results of their consultation to Parliament, to be there allowed and con- 
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firmed, and receive the stamp of authority, thereby to find passage and obedience 
throughout the kingdom.” (Masson, ii. p. 327 seq.) 


On the oth of April, 1642, an order was passed by the Com- 
mons, naming two divines from each county in England ex- 
cept London, which was to send four, and one each from the 
Welsh counties, and also two each from the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, ninety-nine in all, and stating: 


“The Lords and Commons doe declare that they intend a due and necessary refor- 
mation of the Government and Liturgy of the Church, and to take away nothing in the 
one or other, but what shall be evill and justly offensive, or at least unnecessary and 
burthensome. And for the better effecting thereof speedily to have consultation with 
godly and learned divines,” * 


It would seem that further action was taken on the roth of 
April, and that from the 20th to the 25th, the names were 
gone over one by one until a total of 102 divines were named, 
and on the gth of May a bill was brought in, “calling an 
Assembly of godly and learned divines to be consulted with by 
the Parliament for the settling of the Government and Liturgy 
of the Church, and for the vindicating and clearing of the doc- 
trines of the Church of England from false aspersions and 
interpretations.” On the roth of May, it was read a third time 
and passed, and on the 26th, the Lords added fourteen divines, 
and on June ist, it passed both houses, and required only the 
signature of the king to become law. [Masson’s Milton, ii. p. 
510 f.|¢ The king refused to sign the bill, and it had no effect. 





‘* Catalogue of the Names of the Divines appointed by the House of Commons for each 
several county in this Kingdom of England and Wales, London, 1642.” 

+ See also a tract, entitled “ Stxteene Propositions in Parliament touching the manner 
and forme for Church Government, by Bishops and the clergy of this Kingdom. Whereunto is 
added ; The opinion of the English Doctors and Divines at the Synod at Dort, cancerning 
Episcopacy and lay elders. London, 1642." We make some extracts in order to show the 
mind of a portion at least of Parliament at this time. ‘‘The order for Church Gov- 
ernment read in the House of Commons, 1642: I. Every severall shire of England 
and Wales to be a severall circuite or diocesse for the ecclesiastic jurisdiction, except- 
ing Yorkshire, which is to be divided into three. II. A constant Presbyterie of twelve 
choyse divines to be selected in every shire or diocesse. III. A constant President 
to be established as a Bishop over this Presbyterie. IV. This Bishop in each Dio- 
cesse to ordaine, suspend, deprive, degrade, excommunicate by, and with the consent 
and assistance of seven divines of his Presbyterie then present and not otherwise. 
XII. The Bishop once a year (at midsummer) to summon a diocesan synod, there to 
heare, and by generall vote, to determine all such matter of scandall in life and doc- 
trine among the clergie-men, as shall be presented unto them. XIII. Every three 
yeares, a Nationall Synod to be, which for persons shall consist of all the Bishops in 
the land. and of two Presditers to be chosen by the rest out of each Presditery. and of 
two clarkes to be chosen out of everie Diocesse, by the Clergie thereof. XIV. This 
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Several other similar bills were introduced in the course of the 
year, and at last, on the 13th of May, 1643, an ordinance was 
introduced into the Commons, and passed and ordered to be 
printed, June 1, 1643, “ for the calling of an Assembly of learned 
and godly divines.” They were directed to meet 

“at Westminster, in the chappell called King Henry the Seventh’s Chappell on the 
first day of July, in the year of our Lord, 1643 . . . to conferre and treat amongst them- 
selves of such matters and things touching and concerning the liturgy, discipline and 
government of the Church of England, or the vindicating and clearing of the doctrine 
of the same from all false aspersions and misconstructions, as shall be proposed unto 
them by both or either of the said houses of Parliament, and no other, and to deliver 
their opinion and advices of or touching the matters aforesaid, as shall be most 
agreeable to the Word of God, to both or either of the said houses, from time to time, 
in such manner or sort as by both or either of the said houses of Parliament shall be 
required, and at the same time not to divulge by printing, writing, or otherwise, with- 
out the consent of both or either house of Parliament. And be it further ordained by 
the authority aforesaid, that William Twist, D.D., shall sit in the chaire as prolocutor 
of the said Assembly.” 

This ordinance, as contained in the Lords’ Journals of June 
12th, has 119 divines, the most of them the same as in the 
previous orders, but with some changes; and also twenty 
members of the House of Commons and ten of the Lords— 
149 in all. Masson (Life of Melton, Vol. 11., p. 516, sq.) gives 
a list in accordance with this journal, but adds Peter Sterry, 
whom he regards as omitted by mistake, thus making 120 
divines in all. The ordinance of June 12th, as printed at the 
time, * contains 121 divines, adding to the Lords’ list Peter 
Sterry and John Erle. Prof. Mitchell follows the ordinance 
as finally printed by order of the Houses, June 20, 1643, which 
substitutes Simeon Ashe for Josias Shute, deceased, and in- 
cludes John Erle, making 121, which is doubtless correct. 
These names were fairly representative of all the counties of 
England and Wales, the two Universities, and the parties, with 
the exception of the extreme High Churchmen of the type of 
Laud and the extreme men among the Dissenters. 

Of the defenders of Episcopacy were Archbishop Ussher, 
Bishops Brownrigge and Westfield, Drs. Featley, Hackett, 
Hammond, Siabdew orth, Master of Emanuel College, Cam- 





Nationall Synod to make and ordaine Canons of the Government of the Church, but they 
not to bind untill they be confirmed by Pardiament.” 

* See the reprint in the Presbyterian Armoury, Vol. II. ; so also, “An ordinance of the 
Lords and Commons assembledin Parliament for the calling of an Assembly of learned 
and godly divines, etc., London, 1658,” which has the same names. 
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bridge, Morley, Nicholson, Saunderson, Prof. of Divinity at 
Oxford, Ward, Master of Sidney Sussex College, all able men, 
and doubtless others ; but only Bishop Westfield and Dr. Feat- 
ley attended, for a short time—the former dying June 25, 1644, 
the latter being expelled in September, 1643. Ofthe Independ- 
ents, the five who had returned from exile in Holland, Thos. 
Goodwin, Philip Nye, William Bridge, Jeremiah Burroughs, and 
Sidrach Simpson, were the chief; but others held their opinions 
in whole or in part. The main body was thus selected, from 
the necessity of the case, from the great middle body of the 
ordained ministry of the Church of England, who were Pres- 
byterians; and hence these controlled the Assembly, not with- 
out severe and long-continued struggles with the Independ- 
ents; and also the Erastians, especially John Lightfoot, Thos, 
Coleman, and John Selden, who were in many respects the 
ripest scholars in the body. 

The Assembly met, in accordance with the ordinance, on 
Saturday, July 1, 1643, in Westminster Abbey, “with a great 
congregation besides”; and listened to a sermon by the pro- 
locutor on John xiv. 18. “ After sermon all the members of the 
Assembly present went into Henry VII’s Chapel, where 
the names being called, the appearance of names that day was 
sixty-nine, or thereabouts.”* 

On Thursday, July 6th, instructions were brought in from 
Parliament : 

(1.) That two assessors be joined to the prolocutor to supply his place in case of 
absence or infirmity. (2.) That scribes be appointed, to set down all proceedings, and 
these to be divines who are not of the Assembly, viz... Mr. Henry Roborough and Mr. 
Adoniram Byfield. (3.) Every member, at his first entry into the Assembly, shall make 
serious and solemn protestation, not to maintain anything but what he believes to be 
truth in sincerity, when discovered unto him. (4.) No resolutions to be given upon any 
question the same day whereon it is first propounded. (5.) What any man undertakes 
to prove as necessary he shall make good out of Scripture. (6.) No man to proceed in 
any dispute after the prolocutor has enjoined him to silence, unless the Assembly 
desire he may go on. (7.) No man tobe denied to enter his dissent from the Assembly 
and his reasons for it in any point, after it hath been first debated in the Assembly, 
and thence (if the dissenting party desire it) to be sent to the Houses of Parliament by 
the Assembly, not by any particular man or men, in a private way, when either House 
shall require. (8.) All things agreed on and prepared for Parliament to be openly read 
and allowed in the Assembly, and then offered as the judgment of the Assembly, if 
the major part assent. Provided that the opinion of any persons dissenting and the 


reasons urged for it be annexed thereunto, if the dissenters require it, together with the 
solutions, if any were given by the Assembly, to their reasons,” (Lightfoot, p. 4.) 





* Lightfoot, p. 3. 
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The importance of all these rules we will see further on. 

On Saturday, July 8th, the protestation was taken as follows : 

“I do seriously and solemnly protest, in the presence of Almighty God, that in 
this Assembly, whereof 1am a member, I will not maintain anything, in matters of 
doctrine, but what I think in my conscience to be truth; or in point of discipline, 
but what I conceive to conduce most to the glory of God and the good and peace of 
his church ” (Lightfoot, p. 4). 

On the same day, Drs. White and Burgess were appointed 
assessors. ‘This was the more important, that, 

“Dr. Twisse, on account of his age and manifold infirmities, was not able to at- 
tend upon the concerns of the Assembly ; but in a few months was taken ill, falling 
down in the pulpit to rise no more. . . He was carried to his lodging, and laid 
upon his bed, where he languished about a twelvemonth. . . He died July 20, 
1646, aged seventy-one years ” (Brook’s “ Lives of Puritans,” Vol. III., p. 16). 
Charles Herle was then appointed in his place, July 22d, and 
remained prolocutor until the close. Herbert Palmer was 
also appointed an additional assessor, September 23, 1646, 
on account of the long-continued illness of Mr. White, who 
died in 1648, aged seventy-three, and finally Dr. Gouge, No- 
vember 26, 1647, in place of Palmer, who had recently died. 

In addition tothe scribes, Henry Roborough and Adoniram 
Byfield, John Wallis was subsequently appointed an amanu- 
ensis or assistant, on account of the great amount of clerical 
labors required,* 

On the 8th of July the whole Assembly was cast into three 
grand committees, according to the order of the names in 
the ordinance ; the first to meet in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
the second in the Lower House of Convocation, the third in 
the Jerusalem Chamber. They met for the first ttme on the 
roth, and organized by the appointment of Dr. Burgess as 
chairman of the first committee, Dr. Staunton of the second, 
and Mr. Guibbon of the third (Lightfoot, p. 5). 

There is no list of these committees at the date of their 
organization, but three lists are found in the minutes of the 
Williams Library, one dated November 2, 1643, another Feb- 
ruary 15, 1643{4], the third April 12, 1644, the last of which is 
published by Prof. Mitchell (Minutes, p. Ixxxv). These lists 
constitute without doubt the real members of the Assembly 
at the time. The list of November 2, 1643, the earliest one, 
is as follows: 


_ * He took the covenant, December 22,1643 (Lightfoot, p. S9). 
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First committee: Mr. Palmer, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Wilkinson, 
Sr., Mr. Valentine, Mr. Rayner, Dr. Hoyle, Mr. Bridge, Mr. 
Goodwin, Mr. Ley, Mr. Case, Dr. Gouge, Mr. White, Mr. 
Marshall, Mr. Sedgwicke, Mr. Clark, Mr. Bathhurst, Mr. Nye, 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Burgis, Mr. Green, Mr. Gower, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr, Wilson, Mr. Tuckney, Mr. Coleman, Mr. Herle, Mr. 
Hericke, Mr. New, Mr. Paynter—twenty-nine. Second com- 
mittee: Mr. Clayton, Mr.Gipps, Mr. Burroughes, Mr. Calamy, 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Carrill, Mr. Seaman, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. Carter of L., Mr. Thorowgood, Mr. Arrow- 
smith, Mr. Gibson, Mr. Whitaker, Dr. Stanton, Mr. Lightfoot, 
Mr. Corbett, Mr. Langley, Mr. Tisdale, Mr.* Young, Mr. 
Phillips, Mr. Conant, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Hall, Mr. Scudder, 
Mr. Bayley, Mr. Pickering, Mr. Caudry—twenty nine. Third 
committee: Mr. Salloway, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Burgis, Mr. 
Vines, Mr. Greenhill, Dr. Temple, Mr. Ash, Mr. Gataker, Mr. 
Spurston, Mr. Channell, Mr. Delamarch, Mr. Newcommen, 
Mr. Carter of D., Mr. Hodges, Mr. Perne, Mr. Prophet, Mr. 
Sterry, Mr. Guibon, Mr. Michaelthwaite, Dr. Wincop, Mr. 
Price, Mr. Wilkinson, Jr, Mr. Woodcocke, Mr. Delaplace, Mr. 
Maynhard—twenty five; or eighty-three in all. 

This list contains two divines that were admitted subsequent 
to the first organization : Francis Woodcocke, August 5, 1643, 
in place of Moreton, deceased, and John Maynhard, admitted 
September 15, 1643, in place of Henry Nye, deceased. The re- 
mainder were named in the ordinance. Thus, including the 
prolocutor, eighty-four of the 121 named were present, Novem- 
ber 2, 1643; the remaining thirty-seven having declined to at- 
tend, or withdrew. The list, February 15, 1643[4], adds to the 
first committee Mr. Rathband, and takes away Mr. Paynter; 
to the second committee Mr. Strickland and Mr. Bond; and 
to the third committee Mr. Paynter and Mr. Good. The list, 
April 12, 1644, adds to the first committee Mr. Hickes, to the 
second committee Mr. Harris, and to the third committee 
Mr. Hardwicke, making ninety-one in all. An edition ot 
“Tie Confession of Faith, Catechism,” etc., London, 1658, con- 
tains in an appendix the list of all the divines who took the 
promise and vow. This includes all the names of the last list, 
and adds thereto Edward Perle, John Dury, Philip Delme, 
John Foxcroft, John Ward, Richard Byfield, Thos. Ford, seven 
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who entered the Assembly subsequently, making ninety-eight in 
all.* These are the men who really constituted the Assem- 
bly and did the work. Besides d:viding themselves into these 
three committees, it was resolved subsequently that the whole 
number assembled at the time appointed for daily opening, 
before the arrival of a quorum, should constitute a grand com- 
mzttee, to report to the Assembly when organized. 

July 19th, Mr. Palmer, as chairman of a committee appointed 
for the purpose, brought in a petition to Parliament for a fast- 
day, which was signed and sent up. We note the following 
requests : 


“T. That you wuld be pleased to command a publicke and extraordinary day of 
humiliation, this weeke—that every one may bitterly bewaile his owne sinnes and cry 
mightily unto God for Christ his sake, to remove his wrath, and to heale the land, with 
professed and renewed resolutions of more full performance of the late covenant for 
the amendment of our wayes. II. That you would vouchsafe instantly to take into 
your more serious consideration, how you may most speedily set up Christ more glori- 
ously in all his ordinances within this kingdome, and reforme all things amiss through- 
out the land wherein God is more specially and more immediately dishonoured ; among 
which we humbly lay before you these particulars: (1.) That the brutish ignorance and 
palpable darkness possessing the greatest part of the people . . . may be remedied by 
aspeedy and strict charge to all ministers constantly to catechise all the youth and igno- 
rant people. . . (2.) That the grievous and heinous pollution of the Lord’s supper, by 
those that are grossly ignorant and notoriously profane, may be henceforth with all 
Christian care and due circumspection prevented. (3.) That the bold venting of cor- 
rupt doctrines . . . may be speedily suppressed everywhere, and that in such manner 
as may give hope that the church may be no more infected with them.” .. . That so 
God, who is now by the sword avenging the quarrell of his covenant, beholding your 
integrity and zeal, may turn from the fierceness of his wrath, heare our prayer, goe forth 
with our armies, perfect the work of reformation, forgive our sins, and settle truth and 
peace throughout the kingdome.”t 


Parliament appointed Friday, July 21st, as the fast-day, and 
promised “to take the other particulars into speedy considera- 
tion.” 

August 4th, the Westminster Assembly united with Parlia- 
ment in each addressing letters to the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, and requesting that they would, 


‘‘according to their former promise and resolution, send to the Assembly here such 
number of godly and learned divines as in their wisdom they think most expedient for 
the furtherance of the work which so much concerns the honour of God, the prosperity 
and peace of the two churches of England and Scotland.” 





* Mr. Strong, Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Bolton also entered, took the protestation, and 
were active in the proceedings, as we see from the minutes, though not included in 
this list. It must have been a republication of an older list, prior to the appointment 
of these men to the Assembly. 

+ Petition of the Divines éf the Assembly, delivered to both houses of Parliament, July 
19, 1643. Together with the houses’ answer to the said Petition, London, 1643. 
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The Assembly assured them “ of all testimonies of respect, love, 
and the right hand of fellowship.” A Committee of Partia- 
ment, and Stephen Marshall and Philip Nye of the Assembly, 
carried them to Scotland. The General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland sent Alexander Henderson and George 
Gillespie, ministers, and J. L. Maitland, ruling elder, 

“to repaire unto the Assembly of Divines and others of the Kirke of England, now 
sitting at Westminster, to propound, consult, treat, and conclude with them . . . inall 
such things as may conduce to the utter extirpation of Popery, Prelacie, Heresie, 
Schisme, Superstition, and Idolatrie, and for the settling of the so-much-desired union 


of the whole island in one forme of church government, one confession of faith, one 
common catechism, and one directory for the worship of God. 


August 28th and 29th “the covenant agreed upon by the 
Scots, and sent to England for approbation, for uniting the two 
nations forever,” was discussed ; and it was finally recommend- 
ed to Parliament: that, in point of conscience, the covenant 
might be lawfully taken, with certain explanations. Sep- 
tember 15th the Scotch Commissioners came into the As- 
sembly, and were received by the prolocutor with an address, 
being followed by Dr. Hoyle and Mr, Case, to which Alex, 
Henderson responded. Monday, September 25th, the As- 
sembly, with the House of Commons, took the solemn league 
and covenant in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, lifting 
up their hands at the conclusion of every clause, and then 
subsequently signing it.* On November 2oth the Scotch Com- 
missioners were reinforced by Robert Bayly and Samuel 





* They solemnly swore: “1, Thatwe shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through 
the grace of God, endeavor, in our several places and callings, the preservation of the 
Reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government, against our common enemies ; also, the reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and government, 
according to the Word of God and the example of the best Reformed Churches ; and 
we shall endeavor to bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest 
conjunction and uniformity in religion, confession of faith, form of church govern- 
ment, directory for worship, and catechising, that we, and our posterity after us, may, 
as brethren, live in faith and love, and the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of 
us. 2. That we shall, in like manney, without respect of persons, endeavor the ex- 
tirpation of Popery, Prelacy (#.¢., church government by archbishops, bishops, their 
chancellors and commissaries, deans and chapters, archdeacons, and all other eccle- 
siastical officers depending on that Hierarchy), superstition, heresy, schism, profane- 
ness, and whatsoever shall be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power 
of godliness ; lest we partake in other men's sins, and thereby be in danger to receive 
the plagues, and that the Lord may be one and his name one in the three kingdoms,” 
and so on, 
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Rutherford, who were received by the moderator in accord- 
ance with the order of Parliament. 

The Assembly, immediately after organization, set to work 
and did not adjourn until July 22, 1644, after sitting an en- 
tire year, when they took recess for two weeks. Their first 
attention was given to 


THE REVISION OF THE XXXIX. ARTICLES, 


On the Sth of July the first ten articles were distributed to 
the three Committees ; to the first committee, Articles I-IV. ; 
to the second committee, Articles V.-V II. ; to the third com- 
mittee, Articles VIIL—X.; and a committee was appointed to 
seck out copies of the thirty-nine Articles, that “ the proceed- 
ing may be upon the most authentic” (Lightfoot, p. 5). July 
12th it was resolved that, “in our proceedings upon all the 
Articles we should produce Scriptures for the clearing of 
them ” ( Lightfoot, p. 5). The committees reported after prepar- 
ing their revision, and the Articles were debated, amended, and 
adopted, step by step, until October 12, 1643. The Mss. min- 
utes of the Williams Library represent them as debating the 
Xth and Xith Articles on September 5th. From this date until 
the 12th of October the progress was slow, owing to the import- 
ant doctrines under consideration : free will, justification, good 
works, works before justification, works of supererogation, 
and Christ alone without sin ; so that they were still engaged 
upon the XV Ith Article, having only finished the first fifteen 
Articles, when, by order of Parliament, they were required 
“to take in hand the discipline and liturgy of the church.” 
These debates occupy one hundred and five folios in the Mss, 
minutes of Williams Library, are the fullest of any that are 
reported, and really lic at the basis of the same subjects as 
subsequently discussed and adopted in the construction of the 
Confession of Faith. Lightfoot is remarkably silent with ref- 
erence to these doctrinal discussions, his chief interest being 
in matters of church government. The work of revising the 


*, 


Articles never went any further,* but that which had been 





* However, we find that April 21, 1645, it was ordered that “the XXXIX Articles 
be reviewed by the former committee, and the committee to consider how far they, or 
any of them, may be useful to be recommended to both houses of Parliament for the 
present, till a Confession of Faith can be drawn up by the Assembly.” 
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done became permanent by subsequent official action of the 
Assembly and Parliament. Thus, December 10, 1646, an order 
was received from the House of Commons, “to send up what 
is finished upon the Articles of the Church of England ;” and 
a committee: Dr. Temple, Mr. Seaman, Mr. Bond, and Dr. 
Staunton were appointed to consider what had been done, Jan- 
uary 5thand 6th, 1646[ 7], they reported, and “the old Articles 
and Scripture proofs of them” were debated and ordered to be 
transcribed, to be sent up to the House of Commons. April 
12, 1647, a committee, composed of Mr. Gower, Dr. Burgess, 
Mr. Palmer, and Dr. Temple, were appointed to prepare a 
Preface to the old Articles. They reported on the 14th the 
Preface, which was debated and recommitted. On the 15th it 
was ordered that “ the scribes do write out what is done upon 
the old Articles, and insert the Scriptures in the margin to be 
presented to Parliament.” On the 22d an additional order 
from the Commons was received, “ requiring them to send 
into this house the former Articles of the Church of England.” 
April 23d, the Preface was again reported, debated, and adopted 
and ordered to be transcribed. April 26th a large committee 
was appointed to carry up the old Articles to both Houses of 
Parliament. Six hundred copies of them were ordered to be 
printed for the use of the Houses and the Assembly.* 

A comparison of Article XJ. will give a specimen of the 
work of revision : 


Of the Fustification of Man. Of the Fustification of Man weFore Gop. 


We are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, by faith, and not forour own 
works or deservings. Wherefore, that we 
are justified by faith only, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort, 
as more largely expressed in the Homily 
of Justification. 





We are justified, that is, we are account- 
ed righteous before God, and have remis- 
sion of sins, not for, nor by, our own works 
or deservings, but freely by His grace, only 
for our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ's 
sake, his whole obedience and satisfaction 
being by God imputed unto us, and Christ 
with his righteousness being apprehended, 
and rested on, by faith only. The doctrine 
of justification by faith only, is a whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort ; 
notwithstanding God doth not forgive them 
that are impenitent, and go on still in their 
trespasses. 


* Parliament was anxious for these Articles at this time, in order to make them a 





basis for an arrangement with the king, as we see from ‘‘ Ze four bills sent to the king 
to the Isle of Wight, to be passed together with the propositions sent unto him at the same time, 
which, upon the passage of these bills, were tobe treated upon, also the Articles of the Church 
of England, with the rules and dircctions concerning suspension from the sacrament of the 
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The importance of these changes, which are emphasized by 
us to make them more distinct, is manifest in view of the 
Antinomians and other errorists of the time. . A comparison of 
these revisions wth the original XV. Articles would be in- 
structive throughout, especially in their relation to the Irish 
Articles on the one side and the Westminster Confession on 
the other. In this connection it is appropriate to refer to the 
various actions of the Assembly with reference to Antinomi- 
anism, Anabaptism, and other heresies. August 10, 1643, 
the Assembly adopted a petition to Parliament against the 
Antinomians, mentioning especially Eaton’s “//oxeycomb of 
Free Fustification,’ and Tobias Crisp’s “ Chrést Alone FE x- 
alted;” and on September 1st the printer was called to ac- 
count (Lightfoot, p. 12). On September 14th Mr. Calamy 
was appointed chairman of a Committee on Antinomians. 
November 2d an order was received from the Commons, “ to 
take into revising our judgment: which we sent in to the 
House concerning the Antinomian opinion, and that we 
should enlarge and print it.”. November 3d a committee 
was appointed for the purpose, Mr. Walker chairman 
On December 18th the committee was enlarged “ for 
the Antinonian business, because of its weight and_ haste” 
(Lightfoot, p. 84). August 7, 1644, a committee was appoint- 
ed to draw up a petition to Parliament with reference to Ana- 
baptists and Antinomians, Marshall chairman ; and he reported 
on the oth, mentioning especially Hanserd Knollys. August 
14th an order of the Commons was read for the quelling of 
Antinomians and Anabaptists (Lightfoot, p. 303). August 
21st a committee was appointed to consider a way for the sup- 
pression of Antinomians; August 22d Mr. Palmer reported for 
the committee ; September 4th the way for suppressing Ana- 
baptists and-Antinomians was voted (Gillespie, p. 65). May 20, 
1645, upon information against Mr. Knollys, his preaching 





Lora’s Supper in case of ignorance,” ordered to be printed March 11. Printed March 
20, 1647. The XV. Articles of the Church of England, as amended, were signed by 
Charles Herle, prolocutor, and Henry Roborough and Adoniram Byfield, scribes. 
Among the propositions is an indulgence with the qualification, “ That this indulgence 
shall not extend to tollerate the printing, publishing, or preaching of anything contrary 
to the principles of Christian religion as they are conteyned in the I.—XV. Articles of 
the Church of England, according to the true sense and meaning of them, as they have 
been cleared and vindicated by the Assembly of Divines now sitting at Westminster.” 
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in private and venting his Antinonian opinions, it was ordered 
that Dr. Burgess and others be a committee to consider of 
this complaint and all others of like nature. June 1oth the 
whole Assembly went to the House of Commons to complain 
of the blasphemous opinions of Paul Best, the prolocutor and 
assessors expressing their views.” July aith the attention 
of the Assembly was called to the book of John Archer, 
entitled “ Comfort for Believers,’ making God the author of 
sin. Dr. Gouge was appointed chairman of a committee to 
inform both Houses of Parliament, and desire the suppression 
of the book, and that all copies should be seized and burned, 
July 16th and 17th, a declaration of the Assembly with reference 
to the book was adopted and sent to Parliament, who-ordered 
it printed with their own orders respecting the book.t In it 
they say : 


“For whereas, that most vile and blasphemous assertion, whereby God is avowed to 
be the author of sin, hath hitherto, by the general consent of Christian teachers and 
writers, both ancient and modern, and these as well Papists as Protestants, been not 
disclaimed only, but even detested and abhorred ; yet in this book it is, not closely 
intimated, or occasionally hinted, or inconsiderately and through inadvertency 
stumbled upon, but openly, in express terms and in a very foul manner, propounded, 
maintained, and purposely at large prosecuted. . . . And the scandall hence 
arising is every whit as great, both in regard of the offence which is thereby given unto 
the Reformed churches, who in their publick confessions make Satan, and man him- 
self, the only causes or authorsof sin, and some of them do in these, their confessions, 
by name damne this wicked position ; and also in regard of the great advantage which 
it giveth to our common adversaries the Papists, who have hitherto only ey 
charged the doctrine of the Reformed churches with so odious a crime . a 
Whereas now should this book be tolerated, they might justly insult over us, and 
publish to the world, that now in the Church of E ngland it was openly and impunely 
maintained, that God is the author of sin. 


Mr. Walker, Dr. Gouge, Dr. Smith, Mr. Foxcroft, and Mr, 
Corbet were ordered to be present at the several places of 


* This Paul Best, complained of by the ministers of York, was finally, ou March 31, 
1646, brought before the Assembly, where he persisted in his errors. April 4th he was 
brought to the bar of the House of Commons. He seems to have denied the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Trinity, while holding to the Trinity in some sense. He was frequently 
before the committee of the Assembly, and his books were burned, but little could be 
done for suppressing him, on account of the increasing demand for toleration ; 
(Mitchell, p. 214). 

+ The title is, “4 short declaration of the Assembly of Divines, by way of detestation of 
this abominable and blasphemous opinion, that God is, and hath an hand in, and is the author 
of, the sinfulnesses of his people ; mentioned in a book entitled, ‘Comfort for Believers, about 
their Sins and Troubles.’ Together with the order of both Houses of Parliament for the 
burning of said books by the hand of the common hangman, London, July 25, 1645." 
The author of the book complained of was John Archer, a noted Premillenarian, and 
author of ‘‘ The Personal Reigne of Christ upon Earth, London, 1642.” 
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burning the book. December 25th Dr. Gouge moved against 
a book of John Tombes’, an Anabaptist,* and a committee was 
appointed, which was enlarged December 25th, to “ consider of 
heresies and blasphemies published and licensed.” And so 
throughout their proceedings we find similar efforts to meet and 
overcome heresies in accordance with their covenant obligation, 
but all in vain ; for they and their adherents combined the Inde- 
pendents and Baptists with the Antinomians as heretics, and 
these were forced to unite with all the detached parties in 
favor of toleration. A special effort was made, however, by 
the observance of March 10, 1646[ 7], as a“ solemne day of 
Publike Humiliation to seek God’s assistance for the suppress- 
ing and preventing of the growth and spreading of Errors, 
Heresies, and Blasphemies; and Richard Vines preached 
before the Commons on “ The authors, nature, and danger 
of Heresic,” and Thomas Hodges on “ 7he growth and spread- 
ing of Heresie. Finally, December 14, 1647, the minis- 
ters of London united and subscribed their names to “4 7Zes- 
timony to the Truth of Fesus Christ, and to our Solemn League 
and Covenant ; as also agatust the Evrrours, Herestes, and 
Blasphemies of these times, and the Toleration of Them. 
This was followed by similarly subscribed papers from the as- 
sembled ministers in all parts of England.+ But the current, 
of the times was against them, and all their efforts were inef- 
fectual. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 


On the reception of the order from Parliament, October 1 2th, 


‘‘to forthwith confer and treat among themselves, of such discipline and government 
as may be most agreeable to God’s holy word, and most apt to procure and preserve, 


* This same John Tombes had already, in 1644, presented to the chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Divines an “ Zxercitation about Infant Baptism,” which was published 
with additions, London, 1646. Then he published “An Zxamination of the Sermon of 
Stephen Marshall about Infant Baptisme, in a letter sent to him,” London, 1645. These 
were afterwards published together under the title, ‘‘ Zwo Treatises and an Appendix to 
them Concerning Infant Baptism,” London, 1645, December 15th. This was followed by 
“An Apology or Plea for the Two Treatises against the original charges, complaints, and cen- 
sures of Dr. Homes, Fohn Geree, Stephen Marshall, Fohn Ley, etc.,” London, 1646; and 
several other treatises, all finally collected into three parts of the “Fud/ Review of the 
Dispute Concerning Infant Baptism,” in which he contends with Robert Baylie, Richard 
Baxter, and others. 

+ We have seen them, from Lancaster, Norfolk, Wilts, Devonshire, Stafford, Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire, Essex, Northampton, and Salop, representing in these more than 
seven hundred ministers. 
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the peace of the church at home, and nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland 
and other reformed churches abroad, to be settled in this church instead and place of 
the present church government by archbishops, bishops, . . . which is resolved 
to be taken away. And touching and concerning the directory of worship or liturgy 
hereafter to be inthe church. . . .” 


The Assembly left off debating the XVIth Article,and on 
’ the 17th resolved to begin with the government of the 
church. The three committees went to work: “to collect 
together all the texts where mention of any church officer is” 
(Lightfoot, p. 21), and on the rgth the first and second 
committees reported, and the debate began, which continued 
for several months without interruption. There is an admira- 
ble summary of this discussion about church government pub- 
lished in the Presbyterzan Armoury, Vol. I1., entitled: “ Votes 
passed in the Assembly of Divines in Westminster concerning 
Discipline and Government,” signed by the scribes, which, 
Wodrow states, was copied from the original copy, thus signed, 
among the Gillespie papers. This should be compared with 
Lightfoot’s journals throughout, as it gives the votes from Ses- 
sion 76, October 17, 1643, to Session 186, which, by comparison 
with Lightfoot, we find to be March 22, 1644. In this whole 
debate Lightfoot is very full, giving pages 17-234 to it. Dur- 
ing this period occurs the chief defect in the minutes of the 
Williams Library, December 20, 1643,to March 15, 1643[ 4 |, for- 
tunately precisely where information is least needed. Géilles- 
pie’s minutes begin February 22, 1643/4], when the question of 
Presbytery was opened, and are very full on this subject. On 
that day Lightfoot was absent, but mentions the fact that 
“ they fell upon the propositions brought in by the committee 
concernifg many churches under one Presbytery, which the 
Independents did most vehemently oppose the handling of” 
(Lightfoot, p. 131). After finishing this discussion, the As- 
sembly refrained from sending up their votes for some time, 
hoping for accommodation with the Independents; but in 
vain, for the discussion with them was renewed from time to 
time for many months. The draft of Government was finally 
voted, and sent up to Parliament by a committee (Mar- 
shall chairman) July 4, 1645, entitled, “ 7o the Right Honora- 
ble the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament, the 
humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines, now sitting by 
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ordinance of Parliament at Westminster, concerning Church 
Government.”* (Appendix to Confession of Faith, etc., Lon- 
don, 1658). April 3, 1644, Dr. Burgess reported from the 
committee on drawing up the votes on ordination twelve 
propositions .( Lightfoot, p. 237). These were debated and 
with some modifications adopted, together with a directory 
for ordination (Gillespie, p. 53), and both were ordered to be 
sent up to Parliament April roth (Lightfoot, p. 253), entitled, 
“To the Right Honorable the Lords and Commons assembled 
wn Parliament: The Humble Advice’ of the Assembly of 
Divines now sitting by ordinance of Parliament at Westmin- 
ter, concerning the Doctrinal part of Ordination of Ministers.’+ 





* This discussion, thus opened with the Dissenting Brethren, became most trouble- 
some and prolonged, both inside the Assembly and without. Inside it culminated ina 
series of papers fro and con, which were collected and published by order of Parliament 
by Adoniram Byfield, at first under the title: ‘‘ The Reasons Presented by the Dissenting 
Brethren against certain Propositions concerning Presbyterian Government and the Proofs 
of them voted by the Assembly of Divines, sitting by authority of Parliament at Westmin- 
ster, together with the Answer of the Assembly of Divines to those Reasons of Dissent, 
London, 1648 ; afterwards under the title: ‘‘ The Grand Debate concerning Presbytery 
and Independency, 1652.” Outside the Assembly the leaders on both sides first united 
in the effort to prevent debate, and published: ‘‘ Certain Considerations to dissuade men 
from further gathering of churches in this present juncture of Time, subscribed by diverse 
churches of the Assembly hereafter mentioned. London, 1643.” Among these were 
Twisse, Marshall, Herle, Tuckney, Palmer, etc., on the one side, and Goodwin, Nye, 
Greenhill, Burroughs, on the other; and Chas. Herle reduced the difference to a 
minimum in his “ /dependency on Scriptures of the Independency of Churches, 1643.” But 
the publication of the ‘‘ Afologetical Narration,” December 30, 1643, after its presentation 
to Parliament. brought on a fierce discussion, in which Thos. Edwards, in his ‘‘ 4 #/afo- 
logia,” July, 1644, and his ‘‘ Gangrena,” three parts, 1646; Dr. Bastwick, in his “ /ude- 
pendency not God's Ordinance,” 1645, and “ The utter Routing of the whole army of all the 
Independents and Sectaries,” 1646,and others on the side of Presbyterians; and Henry 
Burton, John Goodwin, and others in numerous tracts and books, on the side of the 
Independents, took part. Dr. John Bastwick, a ruling elder of one of the London 
churches, was especially obnoxious to his opponents, and called forth bjtter replies, 
among which it is interesting to note: “J. Sadler: Flagellum Flagelli,or Dr. Bastwick's 
quarters beaten up in two or three pomeridian exercises by way of animadversions upon hts 
book entitled,‘ Independency not God's Ordinance,’ London, 1645;” and“ Medico Mastix, or 
Pill for the Doctor, a reply to Dr. Bastwick, by E. A.,a she-Presbyterian. London, 1645.” 

+ June 5, 1645, Palmer reported from a committee of conference with a sub- 
committee of the Commons, in which the latter expressed the desire that the Assem- 
bly would consider of a catalogue of sins to be added to the rules of exclusion from 
the Sacrament. This catalogue was debated by the three. committees, the Assembly, 
and a special committee (Marshall chairman) for several days, and finally sent up, 
June 13th. August 6th a committee was appointed to consider what is fit to be done 
by the Assembly to discharge their duties and conscience on the business of the sac- 
rament, for the preserving of it pure, occasioned by the statement that the ordinance 
is drawing up only for seven sins. They reported, and August 8th a petition was sent 
up to Parliament, who appointed a sub-committee to receive the advice of the Assem- 
bly. August 11th the Assembly appointed a large committee to confer with them. 
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(Appendix to the Confession of Faith, London, 1658.) Sub- 
sequent action on this subject was as’ follows: August 15th 
Mr. Rous brought in the business of ordination, resolved upon 
by the Houses, asking the naming of twenty-three ministers 
to be the ordainers. September 16th the matter of ordination 
came from the Houses perfected, and nothing wanting but 
the nomination of twenty-three divines in London to put it 
in practice, which was referred to a committee (Dr. Burgess 
chairman), who reported September 18th, naming ten divines 
from the Assembly and twenty-three from the city. October 
2d the ordinance was adopted and printed: “4x ordinance of 
the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament after advice 
wth the Assembly of Divines for the ordination of minzsters 
pro tempore,’ October 2, 1644. August 19, 1645, Parlia- 
ment ordered to be printed: “ Directions of the Lords and 
Commons assembled in Parliament, after advice had with the 
Assembly of Divines, for the electing and choosing of Ruling 
Elders in all the Congregations and in the Classical Assemblies 
for the cities of London and Westminster, and the several 
counties of the Kingdom, for the speedy settling of the Presby- 
terial Government.” ‘This ordinance divided the Province of 
London into twelve classical elderships, composed of from 
eight to sixteen churches in each. The congregational Assem- 
blies were to meet every week, the classical Assemblies every 
month; the Provincial Assembly was to be composed of at 
least two ministers and four ruling elders out of every classis. 
The National Assembly was to be composed of two ministers 
and four ruling elders from each Provincial ‘Assembly, and to 
meet when summoned by Parliament. The question of sus- 
pension from the sacrament now became an important one to 
the Assembly, for on October 2oth there was issued : “ Ax ordz- 
nance of the Lords and Commons, ... together with rules 
and directions concerning suspension from the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in cases of ignorance and scandall: Also the 
names of such minesters and others thai are appointed Triers 
and Fudges of the abelity of Elders in the twelve Classes within 
the Province of London.” These rules were not satisfactory 
to the Assembly, as Mr. Marshall said on the 23d: “It is 
too short in some things, that, according to my present light, 
we shall not be able to proceed in our ministry with a good 
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conscience. If you do intend to petition the Honorable Houses 
to consider further this business, we can never do it more sea- 
sonably than now.” A committee was appointed (Mr. Mar- 
shall chairman), who reported the same day, and the subject 
was debated for several days. On the 30th an order from the 
Commons was received for a further enumeration of scandal- 
ous sins,and a committee of fourteen were appointed, and the 
debate continued for some time. 

An additional ordinance was passed sie the Lords and 
Commons, and ordered to be printed November 10, 1645, “ or 
giving power to all the classical Presbyteries within theer 
respective bounds to examine,approve,and ordain ministers for 
severall congregations.” March 14, 1645[6], an ordinance 
of the Lords and Commons was issued, “or keeping of 
scandalous persons from the sacrament of the Lord’s supper, the 
enabling of congregations for the chovrce of elders, and supply- 
ing of defects in former ordinances and directions of Parlia- 
ment concerning Church Government.” 

It was herein ordained : 


**that there be forthwith a choice made of elders throughout the kingdom of 


England and dominion of Wales; . . . that the classical Assemblies 
in each Province shall assemble themselves within one month after they shall be 
constituted and this ordinance published ; . that out of every congregational elder- 


ship there shall be two elders or more, not exceeding the number of four, and one 
minister, sent to every classis. 

This was not satisfactory to the Assembly, and on the 2oth 
Mr. Marshall moved, “that since there were some things in 
that ordinance which did lie very heavy upon his conscience 
and the consciences of many of -his brethren, that the As- 
sembly would consider what is fit to be done in the business.” * 

After debate a committee (Mr. Marshall chairman) was ap- 
pointed to draw up a petition, which was adopted and sent up 
to Parliament. This was the occasion of sore trouble to the 
Assembly, for April 30th a committee of the House of 
Commons, headed by Sir John Evelyn, came to the Assembly 
to inform them that they had broken the privileges of Parlia- 
ment in the late petition, and delivered to the Assembly nine 





* See also Baillie, ii. 361 and 362 ; and Masson’s Life of Milton, Vol. III. p. 406 f. 
The difficulty was chiefly on the question of exclusion from the sacrament of im- 


proper persons. 
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questions respecting the Fus Dzvinum (Minutes, p. 225), 
which they required to be answered. The Assembly at once 
entered on the consideration of these by the three committees, 
and continued at work upon them until July 22d,* when they 
were ordered by the Commons to lay aside other business and 
apply themselves to the Confession of Faith and Catechism 
(Minutes, p. 558; Masson, ili. p. 426). The question was re- 
sumed after the conclusion of the confession and catechism, 
but never finished by the Assembly. The answer then had 
been made in the ¥us Divinum Regimints Ecclestastict, . . 
by sundry ministers of Christ within the City of London; 
London, 1646. A further ordinance of Parliament was issued 
January 29, 1647[8], “ Hor the speedy dividing and settling the 
several counties of this kingdom into dtstinct classical Presby- 
tertes and congregational elderships”; and on the 29th of 
August, 1648, “ 7he form of Church Government to be used 
in the Church of England and Ireland: agreed upon by the 
Lords and Commons assembled tn Parliament, after advice had 
with the Assembly of Divines.” 
In this ordinance it was ordered : 


‘that there be forthwith a choice made of elders throughout the kingdom of 


England and dominion of Wales. .. . There shall be out of every congre- 
gational eldership two elders or more, not exceeding the number of four, and one 
minister, sent toevery classis. . . . That the number of the members 


sent from every classis shall be so proportioned as that the Provincial Assem- 
blie may be more in number than any classical Presbyterie, and to that end there 
shall be at the least two ministers and foure ruling elders out of every classis. ; 
The National Assembly shall be constituted of members chosen by, and sent from, the 
severall Provincial Assemblies aforesaid; the number of the members from each 
Province to the National Assembly shall be two ministers, foure ruling elders, and five 
learned and godly persons from each Universitie.| That the National Assembly shall 
meete when they shall be summoned by Parliament, to sit and continue as the Parlia- 
ment shall order, and not otherwise.” 


The Provincial Assembly of London had already met, in ac- 
cordance with the previous ordinance, holding their first meet- 
ing May 3, 1647, in St. Paul’s Church, Dr. Gouge, being modera- 





* May 1gth an order of the Commons was received for a further enumeration of 
scandalous offences for suspension from the Lord’s supper, and a committee was ap- 
pointed (Marshall chairman), who reported, and after debate the former vote was reaf- 
firmed and sundry additional offences named, and the whole sent up May 22d. This 
tended to remove the difficulty between the Assembly and Parliament. 

+ It will be noticed that the Westminster plan was for synodical representation in 
the National Assembly, a plan which is now in some quarters so strenuously opposed 
as unpresbyterian. 
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tor. The Provincial Assembly of Lancaster held its first meeting 
August, 1648, James Hyett being moderator. (See Lanca- 
shire: tts Puritanism and Nonconformity. By Robert Halley. 
Second édition. London: 1872.) These were the only Pro- 
vincial Assemblies, so far as we know, that were organized in 
accordance with the ordinance, although the other counties 
were taking the preliminary steps. 

The third great work of the Assembly was the preparation 
of the 


DIRECTORY FOR WORSHIP. 


Friday, May 24, 1644, the committee appointed for the pur- 
pose reported concerning the Lord’s Day, Prayer and Preaching, 
and the debate on the Directory for Worship began. -Gilles- 
pie’s minutes fail us here, giving nothing from May 14th until 
September 4th. Lightfoot is frequently absent at his charge at 
Munden. But the Williams Library Minutes fill up the gap 
with important information. Thus Lightfoot was absent May 
24th to June 3d, during the discussion of the Sabbath and 
Prayer (Williams Library Minutes, fol. 84a—89a), and again, 
June 24th—28th, during part of the discussion on the Communi- 
cants sitting at the table, and also the week beginning July 15th, 
during part of the debate on Baptism (Williams Library Min- 
utes, fol. 130a—136a),and soon. Oct. 25th an order was received 
from the Commons calling for the Directory, and on November 
12th it was finished and ordered to be sent up; but there was 
a delay about the Preface, so that it was sent for again on the 
18th, and also on the 20th, when “the whole Preface and Direc- 
tory were ordered up to-morrow” by a, committee (Dr. Burgess 
chairman), which was done (Lightfoot, p. 335). December 2d 
an order was received for hastening the Directory for Marriage 
and Burial, “for that the house intends to lay by the Book of 
Common Prayer, and cannot do it until these be finished” 
(Lightfoot, p. 337). These, with the Directory for Public 
Thanksgiving and Singing of .Psalms, were finished and 
sent up December 27th; and on January 3d the Directory 
passed the Commons, and was ordered to be printed March 
13, 1644[5], under the title: “4 Derectory for the Publique 
Worship of God throughout the three Kingdomesof England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, together with an ordinance of Parlia- 
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ment for the taking away of the Book of Common Prayer, and 
for establishing and observing of this present Directory 
throughout the Kingdom of England and Dominion of 
Wales.”* 

The fourth undertaking of the Westminster Assembly was 
the composition of the | 


CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


August 20, 1644, Herbert Palmer reported from the grand 
committee, desiring that the Assembly appoint a committee 
to join with the Commissioners of the Church of Scotland to 
draw upa Confession of Faith. Nine were named: Dr. Gouge, 
Mr. Gataker, Mr. Arrowsmith, Dr. Temple, Mr. Burroughs, 
Dr. Burgess, Mr. Vines, Mr. Goodwin, and Dr. Hoyle (Light- 
foot, p. 305; Williams Library Minutes, Vol. II1., Session 
269). September 4th Dr. Temple, chairman of the committee, 
desired that they might be augmented, which was done 
(Lighfoot, p. 308); and Mr. Palmer, Mr. Newcommen, Mr. 
Herle, Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Tuckney, Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Young, Mr. Ley, and Mr. Sedgewick were added. 

May 12th the report of the committee on the Confession of 
Faith was read and debated, and it was resolved that the first 
draft of the confession shall be drawn by a committee of a 
few. The minutes here give two parallel lists: 


(1.) DR. GOUGE, (2.) MR. GATAKER, 
MR. REYNOLDS, MR. HARRIS, 
MR. VINES, DR. TEMPLE, 
MR. TUCKNEY, MR. BURGESS, 
DR. HOYLE, MR. REYNOLDS, 
MR. HERLE, DR. HOYLE, 
MR. GATAKER, MR. HERLE. 





* August 23, 1645, a further ordinance was printed, ‘‘Fer the more effectual putting 
in execution the Directory for Public Worship in all parish churches and chappels within the 
Kingdome of England and Dominion of Wales.” \tordained: ‘that if any person or 
persons whatsoever shall at any time or times hereafter use or cause the aforesaid Booke 
of Common Prayer to be used in any church, chappel, or publique place of worship, 
or in any private place of family worship, . . . . every such person a hehe 
shall for the first offence forfeit and pay the sum of five pounds, . . . for the-second 
offence the sum of ten pounds, and for the third offence shall suffer one whole year im- 
prisonment without baile or mainprize. And it is further hereby ordained 
that the several and respective ministers of all parishes, churches, and chappels . 
shall respectively from time to time, and at all times hereafter, .. °. . pursue and 
observe the Directory for Publique Worship established by ordinance of Parliament, 
according to the true intent and meaning thereof.” 
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The first list is enclosed in brackets. It is also stated: 
““Ordered Mr. Tuckney and Mr. Vines be exchanged for Dr. 
Temple and Mr. Burgess, Mr. Harris be for Mr. Palmer,” and 
“the Commissioners of the Church of Scotland are desired to 
be assisting to this committee.” As Dr. Temple made report 
on July 7th, we infer that the second is the true list. These 
names in both lists were taken from the original committee, 
with the exception of Mr. Harris (see also Mitchell’s West- 
minster Standards, in Johnson’s Cyclopeedia, iv., 1369). 

July 7th, 1645, Dr. Temple made report “of that part of the 
Confession of Faith touching the Scriptures,” and the debate 
began. July 8th Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Herle, and Mr, N ewcom: 
men,* also of the original committee, were desired 


‘*to take care of the wording of the Confession of Faith, as it is voted in the Assembly 
from time to time, and to report to the Assembly when they think fit there should be 
any alteration in the words. They are first to consult with the Commissioners from 
the Church of Scotland before they report to the Assembly.” 


July 11th it was ordered to divide the body of the Confes- 
sion of Faith to the three committees. 

The committee for the confession met on the 14th, and on 
the 16th reported some heads, which were then distributed to 
the committee. To the first committee: God and the Holy: 
Trinity, God’s Decrees, Predestination, Election, etc, the 
Works of Creation and Providence, Man’s Fall. To the second 
committee: Sin and the Punishment thereof, Free Will, the 
Covenant of Grace, Christ our Mediator. To the third com- 
mittee: Effectual Vocation, Justification, Adoption, Sanctifi- 
cation. These committees reported, as they prepared their 
material, and their reports were fully discussed, amended, some- 
times recommitted, until all had been gone over and adopted. If 
now we compare these heads with the heads of the Irish Articles 
and the Confession as subsequently adopted, we cannot but be 
satisfied that Prof. Mitchell is correct in stating: “In these 
Articles, as it humbly appears to me, we have the main source 
of our Confession of Faith, and almost its exact prototype in 
the statement of all the more important and essential doctrines 





* Mr. Arrowsmith was added to this committee June 15 1646,and Mr. Cawdrey 
September 1, 1646. 
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of Christianity” (Minutes, p. xlvii.; see also his lecture on 
the Westminster Confession, Edin., 1866). 


IRISH ARTICLES, HEADS OF THE COMMITTEE. WESTMINSTER CONFESSION. 
I. Of the Holy Scrip- The Scriptures. I. Of the Holy Scrip- 
ture and the Three ture. 
Creeds. 

II. Of Faith in the Holy God and the Holy Trinity. II. Of God and of the 
Trinity. Holy Trinity. 

III. Of God’s Eternal De- God’s Decrees, Predesti- ILI. Of God’s Eternal De- 
cree and Predesti- nation, Election, etc. cree. 
nation. 

IV. Ot the Creation and The Works of Creation and IV. Of Creation. 
Government of all Providence. V. Of Providence. 
things. , 

V. Of the Fall of Man, Man's Fall, Sin, and the VI. Of the Fall of Man, 
Original Sin, and Punishment thereof, of Sin, and of the 
the State of Man Free Will. Punishment there- 
before J ustifica- of.—IX. Of Free 
tion. ; Will. 

VI. Of Christ the Medi- The Covenant of Grace. VII. Of God’s Covenant 
ator of the Second Christ our Mediator. with Man.—VIII. 
Covenant. Of Christ the Me- 

diator. 
VII. Of the Communica- Effectual Vocation. X. Of Effectual Calling. 
ting of the Grace 
of Christ. ‘ 
VIII. Of Justification and Justification, Adoption. XI. Of Justification. — 
Faith. XII. Of Adoption. 

IX. Of Sanctification and Sanctification. XII. Of Sanctification. 

Good Works. 


The heads of the committee as at first assigned show a tran- 
sition from the Irish Articles to the Assembly’s Confession. 
The remaining heads were subsequently distributed and might 
be compared, but the above are sufficient for our purpose. 
June 15, 1646, the committee for perfecting the confession 
reported, and the Assembly went over carefully and finally 
ten chapters by the 30th. July 22d an order was received from 
the Commons for hastening the perfecting of the Confession 
of Faith and Catechism. Accordingly they went on steadily un- 
til September 18th, when another order for haste was received 
from the Commons. On the 21st Dr. Burgess made report of 
the confession, “ transcribed, so much of it as the Assembly 
had perfected.” It was then decided to call the heads chap- 
ters and distinguish the sections by figures. On the 24th 
Dr. Burgess was ordered to prepare a title. This he reported 
the next day, and also chapters 15-19, and it was resolved to 
send them up by a committee (Dr. Burgess chairman). On 
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November 26th the confession was finished, and by “ order 
of the Assembly the prolocutor gave thanks, in the name of 
the Assembly, to the committee that had taken so great pains 
in the perfecting of the Confession of Faith ;” and it was or- 
dered that “the whole Confession of Faith shall be transcribed 
and read in the Assembly, and sent up to both Houses of Par- 
liament.” However, the Preface and several Articles were de- 
bated and modified until December 4th, when “thanks were 
given to the assessor, Dr. Burgess, for his great pains in tran- 
scribing the Confession of Faith,” by the prolocutor; and it 
was resolved to present it to both Houses of Parliament by 
the whole Assembly. This was done on the same day to the 
Commons, and on the 7th to the Lords. (Mitchell, p. 308.) 
Six hundred copies were at once struck off for the use of 
both Houses and the Assembly, under the title: “ Ze Humble 
Advice of the Assembly of Divines now by authority of Par- 
Lament sitting at Westminster, concerning a Confession of 
faith presented by them lately to both Houses of Parliament.” 
It is signed by Charles Herle, prolocutor, Cornelius Burgess 
and Herbert Palmer, assessors, and Henry Roborough and 
Adoniram Byfield, scribes, and is without Scripture proofs, 
having thirty-three chapters on fifty-four pages. On January 
6, 1646| 7], Mr. Wilson, Mr. Byfield, and Mr. Gower were ap- - 
pointed a committee to prepare Scriptures for the Confession 
of Faith. Debate upon them began on the 7th and continued 
until April 5th (the fourth section of chap. xx. giving them the 
most trouble), when they were finished. It was, however, re- 
viewed by the three committees, and not finally completed 
unto the 26th, when a large committee (Dr. Smith chairman) 
were appointed to carry them up to both Houses (Mitchell, p. 
354). Six hundred copies were ordered to be printed for the use 
of the Houses and the Assembly, under the title: “ 7e Humz- 
ble Advice of the Assembly of Divines now by authority of Par- 
Liament sitting at Westminster, concerning a Confession of 
faith, with the Quotations and Texts of Scripture Annexed. 
London, 1647.” The texts are in the margin ; there are thirty- 
three chapters on fifty-six pages. It is signed by the same 
persons as the first edition without Scriptures. They were 
not finally adopted by Parliament until June 20, 1648. 
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Chapters xxx. and xxxi.,on Church Censures, and Synods 
and Councils, were stricken out ; and the two closing Articles 
were numbered chap. xxx., Of the State of Man After Death 
and Resurrection of the Dead; and chap. xxxi. The Last 
Judgment.* 

They were then printed under the title: “Arézcles of Chris- 
tran Religion approved and passed by both Houses of Parliament 
after Advice had with the Assembly of Divines by authority of 
Parliament sitting at Westminster. London, June 27, 1648.” 

The last and greatest work of the Assembly was upon the 


CATECHISMS. 


We have not been able to discover the first appointment of 
a committee on this subject ; but on February 7, 1644] 5], it 
was ordered “that Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Delny be added 
to the committee for the catechism,” and May 12th, “that the 
committee for the catechism do meet this afternoon.” On 
the 13th the committee reported, and there was a long de- 
bate, in the course of which Gillespie said (Mitchell, p. 92): 
“T like well the form offered to you, the capital questions by 
themselves, and particular questions by aye and no, both put 
together in the body of the catechism. . . . When we were 
lately in Scotland, in conference, we had occasion to speak of 
this way, and showed them the example of it, and they all 
liked it very well.” Mr. Herle said: “I would have aye and 
no to be expressed, but not distinct. It should be the first 
word of the answer.” Mr. Palmer said: “If I had not a pecu- 
liar interest in this I should have spoken more.” This peculiar 
interest of Herbert Palmer was in his being chairman of the 
committee, and that it was his catechism that was under dis- 
cussion as a basis. There is a copy of it in the McAlpin col- 
lection of Union Theological Seminary, entitled: “dz Eu- 
deavor of making the Principles of Christian Religion, name- 
ly, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer,ana 
the Sacraments, plaine and easte. By Herbert Palmer. Sixth 





* Besides these changes, chap. xxiv., Of Marriage and Divorce, was made to close 
with section 4—*‘ as these persons may live together as man and wife.” The rest of 
the section and sections 5 and 6 are entirely omitted. 
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impression. London, 1645.” From this we quote a few speci- 
mens, to show that it was really under debate at this time : 


1. What is a man’s greatest business in 
this world ? 

Is it to follow the world, and live as 
he list? : 

Or, is it to glorifie God, and save his 
owne soule ? 


2. How shall a man come to glorifie 
God and save his own soul ? 

Can they do so that are ignorant? 

Or, They that do not believe in God ? 

Or, Doe not serve him? No. 

Or, Must they not needs learn to | 
know God? and believe in him, and 
serve him ? | 





Q. Say the Articles of the Beliefe. 


3. What isit to believe in God? 

Is it not first to be persuaded that 
there is a God ? 

And, Is that enough without trusting | 
in him as my God ? | No. 


No. 


No. 
No. 


| Yes. 


l¥es. 


A. A man’s greatest business in this 
world is to glorifie God, and save his 
owne soul. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Cor. x: 
31; Matt. xvi. 26. 


A. They that will glorifie God, and 


| save their owne soules, must needs learn 


to know God, and believe in him, and 
serve him. 1 Chron. xxviii. 9; 2 
Thes. i. 7, 8; Rom. iv. 20; Heb. x. 
39; Deut. x. 12; Rom.vi. 22. 


A. I believe in God, etc. 


A. To believe in God is to be per- 
suaded that there is a God, and to trust 
in him as my God at all times, according 
to his word. Heb. xi. 6; Ps. Ixxviii. 
22; Dan. vi. 23; Ps. lxii. 8; Ps. lvi. 4, 








Or, Is it enough to trust in him at 
some time only ? | No. 

Or, To trust in him and not according | 
to his Word? 

Or, Is it to trust in him as my God, | 
at all times, according to his Word? _/Yes.| 


10, II. 


No. 





That this catechism was under consideration at the time will 
appear further from a comparison of it with the subsequent 
debates.” On August 1, 1645, Mr. Palmer made report of the 
catechism, and it was debated, and on the 4th there was “a 
debate about the creed to be expressed.” As we see above, 
the creed occurs after the second question. Then on the 5th 
there was a “debate about the catechism concerning God,” the 
third question above. August 20th, there was another debate 





* Prof. Mitchell (Minutes, p. Ixxxvi) states: ‘‘ The catechism which Baillie reports 
to have been drawn up and near agreed on in the end of 1644, was, of course, neither 
of the two ultimately adopted, but either that which had been almost completed, and 
to a considerable extent passed, in the Assembly (pp. 281, 282, etc.), before it was 
resolved to have two ; or it may be that it was that catechism still preserved in. Ms. in 
the Library of the University of Edinburgh, and ascribed to Samuel Rutherford.” 
This statement is correct as to the first part, but the conjecture as to the catechism 
of Rutherford cannot be true, as we shall see in the course of our comparison, unless 
that really be a Ms. copy of the catechism of Palmer or one based on it by the com- 
mittee. The words of Gillespie quoted above look as if he might have taken Palmer’s 
catechism with him to Scotland. 
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about the catechism, and it was resolved that “ Mr. Palmer, Dr. 
Stanton, and Mr. Young draw up the whole draught of the 
catechism with all convenient speed and make report to this 
Assembly.”* These were selected from the larger committee, 
which probably included Mr. Guibon and Mr. Caudrey as well as 
Mr. Reynolds and Mr. Delmy, above mentioned as added to 
the committee, as we should judge from the erasures and a com- 
parison with a similar course with reference to the Confession 
of Faith, where a small committee was chosen from the larger 
one for the first draught. 

September 14th, 1646, Mr. Palmer reported for the first, 
and there was again a “debate of reciting the creed. This left 
till the end of the catechism, the Assembly now only consider- 

ing of the materials.” The Assembly then for some time went 

over the catechism question by question. This debate we will 
compare with Herbert Palmer's catechism on the one side and 
the debate subsequently on the Larger Catechism on the other, 
that it may be shown how, through this double debate and 
work of committees, Herbert Palmer’s catechism passed over 
into the Westminster catechisms. We have space only for the 
answers to the questions, emphasizing the changes. 





PALMER’S CATECHISM. 


4. Ged isa being, infinite 
in all perfection. 


@ 
5. There is but one God. 


6. There are three Per- 
sons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, yet still there 
is but one God. 


7. Jesus Christ is God. 

8. Jesus Christ is God 
the Son, the only begotten 
of the Father. 





MINUTES OF FIRST DEBATE 
ON THE CATECHISM. 


6. God isa most glorious 
being, infinite in all perfec- 
tions. 

7. There is but one God. 


8. There are three per- 
sons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three 
are but one God. 


g. The Son of God, who 
is the only begotten of the 
Father from ail eternity, is 
true God, equal with the 
Father. 


MINUTES OF DEBATE ON 
THE 1ARGER CATECHISM. 


7. God is aspirit, infinite 
in being and perfection. 


8. There is but one only, 
the living and true God. 

to. There be three per- 
sons in the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost; and these 
three are one true, eternal 
God, equal in substance, 
power, and glory. 

11. It is proper to the 
Father to beget the Son, and 
to the Son to be begotten of 
the Father, and to the Holy 
Ghost to proceed from the 





+ July 23, 1646, Mr. Ward was added to the committee. December rst, Mr. Whit- 


aker, Mr. Nye, Mr. Byfield, and the brethren that methodized the Confession of Faith; 
July 15, 1647, Mr. Burgess, Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. Bond, Mr. Bolton and Mr. Chambers ; 
August gth, Mr. Calamy and Mr. Gower; September 8th, Mr. Wilson. 
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g. The Holy Ghost is 
God, equal with the Father 
and the Son. 


to. God hath his being 
only from himself. 

11. God is a spirit, and 
hath no body. 

13. God is invisible. 

14. God is not like a man 
or anything to be seen in 
the world. 

12. God is everywhere 
and in all places. 


15. God is almighty, and 
can do all things. 


16. God is most wise, 
knowing all things, and 
doth all things most wisely. 


17. God is most perfect, 
holy, and alloweth not any 
to sin. 

18. God is always most 
just, and in all things; 
whether he punish or spare 
good or bad, punishing all 
sin either in the sinner or 
in Christ the surety. 

19. God is most merciful, 
both in giving and forgiv- 
ing beyond desert. 

20. God’s mercy only 
forgiveth those that repent 
of their sins, and believe in 
Christ. 

21. God is eternal, from 
everlasting to everlasting, 
having no beginning nor 
end. 

22. God is unchangeably 
the same forever, notwith- 
standing the changes he 
makes in all other things. 

23. God is most true, 
and it is not possible for 
him to lie. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


MINUTES OF FIRST DEBATE 
ON THE CATECHISM, 


10. The Holy Ghost, who 
Jrom all eternity proceeds 
Srom the Fatherand the Son, 
is also ¢rue God, equal with 
the Father and the Son. 

11. God is a spirit, in- 
visible, without body, or 
bodily parts, not like a man 
or any other creature. 


12. God is everywhere, 
and fills both heaven and 
earth, and yet ts not contained 
in any place. 


12. God is almighty, and 
can do all things: nothing 
is too hard for him. 

14. God is most wise, 
knowing all things fast, 
present, and to come, even 
the secrets of all hearts, and 
cannot be deceived. 

15. God is most perfect- 
ly holy, and neither causeth, 
nor alloweth any to sin. 

16. God is always most 
just, and in all things, pun- 
ishing all sin, either in the 
sinner or in Christ the 
surety. 


17. God is infinitely good 
and merciful, both in giv- 
ing and forgiving /reedy. 


, 


18. God is eternal, from 
everlasting to everlasting, 
having no beginning or 
end. 

19. God is always the 
same unchangeably, not- 
withstanding the changes 
in all other things. 

20. God is most true zx 
all his words, particularly in 
his promises and threatenings. 
and it is not possible for 
him to lie. 





REVIEW. 


MINUTES OF DEBATE ON 
THE LARGER CATECHISM, 


Father and the Son from 
all eternity. 


g. God is almighty, all- 
sufficient,eternal, unchange- 
able, everywhere present, 
knowing all things, most 
wise, most holy, most just, 


. Most merciful and gracious, 


long suffering, and abun- 
dant in goodness and truth. 


(This is a summary of 
g-24 of Palmer, and 11-21 
of first debate.) 
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PALMER’S CATECHISM. 


24. God is in himself 
most blessed every way 
and forever. 


25. I am sure there isa 
God, because neither of 
myself nor anything in the 
world could make me or 
preserve me, or order things 
that befall me without God. 


35. Mankinde is now nat- 
urally in a very miserable 
condition. 


36. Man’s misery is, that 
they are now all sinners, 
and subject to punishment 
for sin; and that is my con- 
dition as well as others. 

37. Sin is any transgres- 
sion of God’s law, be it but 
in words or thoughts. 


38. Mankind became 
miserable by sinning all 
with our first parents, Adam 
and Eve, in eating the for- 
bidden fruit: and I sinned 
among them. 

4o. Alb mankinde are alto- 
gether corrupted with sin, 
and that in every part, both 
of soul and body; and so 
am I, 

41. All men are inclined 
to all sins, and untoward 
to any good ; and I as much 
as any other by nature. 


42. All children that are 
conceived a naturall way, 
are conceived and borne in 
sin ; and so was I too. 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 


MINUTES OF 
ON 


FIRST DEBATE 
THE CATECHISM, 


21. God is in himself 
most blessed every way, 
and forever, neither can any 
creature add to his happiness 
or take anything from tt. 

22. I am sure there is a 
God, because the ¢hings that 
are in the world could nei- 
ther have their being nor 
their preservation, nor be 
ordered as they are without 
God. 


2g. Man is now naturally 
in avery miserable condi- 
tion, by reason of sin and 
punishment for sin. 


30. Sin is the transgres- 
sion of God’s law. 


31. By the first man’s eat- 
ing the forbidden fruit all 
mankind became sinful ; 
being all conceived and born 
in sin, 


32. All men have lost the 
image of God, and are by na- 
ture wholly corrupted with 
sin, both in soul and body 
being inclined to all evil, 
and enemies to all good. 
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MINUTES OF DEBATE ON 
THE LARGER CATECHISM, 


25. Sin is any want of 
conformity unto, and trans- 
gression of, the law of God, 
given asarule to the reason- 
able creature, 

26. The sinfulness of that _ 
state whereunto man fell, 
consisteth in the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin, the want of 
that original righteousness 
wherein he was created, and 
the corruption of his nature, 
whereby he is utterly indis- 
posed, disabled, and made op- 
posite unto all that ts spir- 
itually good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that 
continually ; which ts com- 
monly called original sin, and 
from which do proceed all 
actual transgressions. 

27. Original sin zs con- 
veyed from our first parents 
unto their posterity by nat- 
ural generation, so as all 
that proceed from them in 
that way are conceived and 
born in sin. 


This last question brings us to an important discussion on 
September 24, 1646 (we quote from the minutes) : “ The Assem- 
bly proceeded in debate of the catechism. The next question 
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and answer, viz.: Q. Are children also thus guilty of sin and 
corrupted with it? 4. All children conceived in a natural 
way are conceived and born in sin, and so was I too, was 
waived.” The next question and answer in Palmer is :“43. Q. 
You say all mankind are altogether corrupted : how then came 
any to be of a better mind or behaviour than others? A. 
God's grace is onely that that makes one man better than an- 
other.” The minutes, p. 289, record: “ Resolved upon: this 
question and answer, viz.: Q. If all mankind be thus corrupt- 
ed, how comes any one to be better than another? A. It is 
God's grace onely that makes one man better than another, re- 
straining all and sanctifying some, shall be waived in this place.” 

They did not get beyond question 35 on that day, but de- 
voted themselves to the confession until November 27th, when 
they again took up the catechism, and debated as far as the 
fifty-eighth question of Palmer, when the other questions con- 
cerning the death of Christ were referred to the committee, “that 
something might be added concerning the active obedience of 
Christ and His suffering in soul.” On the 30th they began with 
the seventy-fourth question of Palmer, which was passed in 
almost identical terms. On December 2d they debated the forty- 
eighth to the fiftieth questions of Palmer, on the 7th the seventy- 
second and third. On December 2d they came to the second 
part of Palmer’s Catechism on the Commandments, and began 
with his opening question: “ How do they live here, who par- 
take of Christ and all his benefits ?” which they put thus : “ How 
are they bound to lead their lives, who do believe in Christ ?” 
after which they took up the commandments in ‘their order 
until January 4, 1646, when they came to the fourth. Here 
they again left off to attend to the Confession of Faith. Jan- 
uary 14, 1646, on motion of Mr. Vines, it was ordered “ that the 
committee for the catechism do prepare a draught of two 
catechisms, one more large and another more brief, in which 
they are to have an eye to the Confession of Faith, and to the 
matter of the catechism already begun.” On Thursday, April 
15, 1647, the Assembly began the debate on the Larger Cate. 
chism, and went on regularly until June 23, when the command. 
ments were referred to eleven committees, and it was ordered 
“that report be brought in to-morrow sevennight to the com- 
- mittee of whom Mr. Tuckney is in the chair.” Mr. Tuckney from 
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this time forth seems to be the moving spirit in making report 
about the Larger Catechism, especially the commandments. 
September 10, 1647, the last questions of the Larger Cate 
chism were reported, and the Assembly then went to work, re- 
viewing the whole, Mr. Tuckney reporting until it was com- 
pleted October 15th, and ordered to be sent to both Houses. 
A minute was made on motion of Mr. Rutherford that : 
“the Assembly hath enjoyed the assistance of the honorable, reverend and learned 
Commissioners from the Church of Scotland, in the work ofthe Assembly. During all 
the time of the debating and perfecting of the four things mentioned in the covenant, 
viz., the Directory for Worship, the Confession of Faith, Form of Government, and 


Catechism, some of the reverend and learned divines, Commissioners from the Church 
of Scotland, have been present in and assisting to the Assembly.” 


On the 22d the Larger Catechism was ordered to be sent up 
by the prolocutor, attended with the whole Assembly. Six 
hundred copies were ordered to be printed, under the title: 
“ The Humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines now by au- 
thority of Parliament sitting at Westminster, concerning a 
Larger Catechism. London, 1647.” 

The Assembly now went to work upon the Shorter Cate- 
chism. Already, August 5, 1647, they had resolved: “ The 
Shorter Catechism shall be gone in hand with presently by a 
committee now to be chosen. Ordered: Mr. Prolocutor, Mr. 
Palmer, Dr. Temple, Mr. Lightfoot, Mr. Green, Mr. Delmy, 
shall be this committee, and Mr. Palmer to take care of it.” 
August 9th Mr. Palmer made a preliminary report, and this is 
the last we hear of his presence in the Assembly. He was 
taken sick and died before the close of the year. October 
13th, the Assembly sent for the papers that were in his charge, 
and November 2d a motion was made to appoint an assessor 
in his place. Dr. Temple made a second preliminary report on 
the 1oth. Having finished the Larger Catechism, it was ordered, 
October 19, 1647, that Mr. Tuckney, Mr. Marshall, and Mr. 
Ward prepare the Short Catechism.” Mr. Tuckney began to 
report on the 21st, and proceeded rapidly with it. On the 8th 
of November it was resolved to add the Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed to it. On the 9th Mr. Burgess and 
Mr. Caudry were added to the committee for the review of the 
catechism, Mr. Wallis to attend it”—that is, as chairman of the 
committee for the review. Mr. Tuckney made his final report 
November 16, 1647, and it was ordered to be sent up to both 
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Houses. After some minor additions and the preparation of the 
Preface, it was carried up by the prolocutor on the 25th. It 
was ordered to be printed under the title :“ 7e Humble Advice 
of the Assembly of Divines sitting at Westminster, concerning 
a Shorter Catechism. London, 1647.” November 26th, in 
accordance with the directions of Parliament, a committee was 
appointed, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Gower, Mr. Byfield, Mr. Strick- 
land, Mr. Hickes, Mr. Rayner, to prepare the Scriptures for both 
catechisms. The debate began on the 30th, and continued 
until December 23d, when Mr. Prophet, Mr. Tuckney, Mr. 
Burges, Mr. Calamy, Mr. Ash, Mr. Thorowgood, were appointed 
to review the Scriptures for the catechism, Mr. Prophet chair- 
man. Mr. Whitaker was added January 19, 1647(8), and Mr. 
Sedgewicke, Mr. Caudrey, Mr. Scudder, Mr. Valentine, Mr. 
Strong, Mr. Rayner, Mr.. Lightfoot, and Mr. Green on Feb- 
ruary 9th. On the roth the three committees were ordered to 
mect and prepare the Scriptures... March 13th Dr. Stanton and 
Mr. Caudrey were added to the committee. April 12th the Scrip- 
tures were completed, and ordered to be taken up by the pro- 
locutor with the Assembly. Six hundred copies were ordered 
to be printed. The titles are: “ The Humble Advice of the 
Assembly of Divines now by authority of Parliament sitting 
at Westminster, concerning a Larger Catechism presented by 
them lately to both Houses of Parliament, with the proofs thereof 
out of the Scriptures. London, 1648,” and as finally adopted, 
“The Ground and Principles of Religion contained in a 
Shorter Catechism (according to the Advice of the Assembly 
of Divines sitting at Westminster), to be used throughout the 
Kingdom of England and Doniinion of Wales” (Mitchell, 
Pp. 513). , 

There was nothing more to be done by the Assembly but to 
answer the nine queries. For this they had little heart, as they 
could expect nothing but opposition from Parliament in this 
particular, and indeed the work had already been done for them 
by their brethren, the London ministers. They felt more at 
home in the freer atmosphere of the Provincial Assembly of 
London, at Sion College, to which many of them belonged ; 
so that the Assembly gradually melted away, the Provincial 
Assembly taking up its work in preparing those invaluable 
Presbyterian documents: “.4 Vindication of the Presbyterian 
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Government, 1649,” and the “Fus divinum ministert evangelice, 
or the divine right of the Gospel Ministry, 1653,” and so on. 
Looking at the Westminster Assembly as a whole, it is safe 
to say that there never was a body of divines who labored 
more conscientiously, carefully, and faithfully, produced more im- 
portant documents, or a richer theological literature, than that 
remarkably learned, able, and pious body, who sat for so many 
trying years in the Jerusalem Chamber of Westminster Abbey: 


C. A. Briaes. 











NOTES AND NOTICES. 





EXEGETICAL NOTES. 
PSALM xcul. 3.* 
mim mint? asi? 

ee ee 
E2ip nis) wip2 
Tt tT: ot 
20°57 MIT AND? 
it me tT: ed 
231 C1 nidips 
D202 OTIS 
mim pina. IS 


Have lifted up the floods, O Lord, 
Have lifted up the floods their voice, 

Are ever lifting up the floods their dashing waves 
Above the voices of the waters many, 
The glorious breaking billows of the sea: 
Glorious in the high place is Jehovah. 


A most noble climax, imitating, in its risings and repetitions, the swellings 


of the sea itself. The principal beauty of the diction consists in the use of the . 


Hebrew preposition > signifying, when thus employed, “above,” or, “ be- 
yond” (like the Greek tapa in certain cases), and being more, expressive 
than any direct form of the comparative or superlative as made in other lan- 
guages, ‘There seems in a rising swell a continual heave, billow rolling over 
billow, until we come to the last, or the superlative, when the mind is carried 
up at once to a height far above all earthly grandeur—— 

Glorious in the high place is Jehovah. 


The floods lift up their voice. 
How bold the personification! Compare Habakkuk iii. 10. 


idip ping 7O2 
sb? wT oh 
TT “s 


The deep uttered his voice, 
The Height lifted up his hand, 


as the last clause should be rendered, instead of, “lifted up his hands on high,” 
D7 being the subject of yip5 and not an adverb of place. 
TT 


* These notes on passages from the Psalms have been obtained from the manuscripts of the late Prof. 
Tayler Lewis, LL.D., L.H.D., from which we shall hope occasionally to secure selections. —Eps. 
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Such personifications could not be allowed to modern poets. They require 
the vivid Oriental imagination, and that, too, under the influence of inspiration, 
to make them acceptable. In modern poetry they would be regarded as forced 
and unnatural; as used in the Scriptures they have a most sublime effect. 
The LXX, by rendering the particle 12 by azo have destroyed the climax, 


and greatly marred the sense. No metrical translation has so caught the spirit 
of the original as the quaint old Scotch version : 


The floods, O Lord, have lifted up, 
Have lifted up their voice ; 

The floods have lifted up their waves, 
And made a mighty noise— 

But still the Lord, who dwells on high, 
More glorious is far 

Than voice of waters vast and wild, 
Than raging billows are. 





PSALM vy, 4. 


“Sip sawn "pa | nim 
TEN TFN “ps 


‘* My voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lord; in the morning will I direct my 
prayer unto Thee, and will look up.” 


Some would regard "pa here as used adverbially, as it is in some places 
(or rather “p22) to denote earnestness, diligence, intensity, readiness. But 
the more Neral and particular sense is favored by the context. It is the 
matin prayer—mane—rpwl. 

There is some question as to the proper object of PEN The LXX have 


taken it reflexively, 70 2p@t zapactynoopuai oo, “in the morning will I 
present myself before thee.” The object may be y>2 words, understood— 


as it is expressed Job xxxii. 14, 7379 59 y22 “array words against me.” In 
ce 2¢, he 

this sense it would refer to the liturgical preparation, or to the arrangement 

of the music, perhaps, which accompanied the Psalmist’s devotions. It may 

intend the preparation of the heart, or it may denote simply the time, having 

“p2 for its direct object ; the morning will I devote to Thee—arrange, set 


apart, as a peculiar season of devotion. 
MESN1 | “And I will watch.” Look up is a beautiful rendering, but does 


not convey the whole idea. I will look out for an answer to my prayer, and 
not be content with it merely as a duty performed, or as a mere sentimental 
subjective performance, which is all that some would regard prayer to be. LXX, 
éxcoyouar—l will look out; Vulgate, zidebo. This suggests the image of 
one standing on a watch-tower (compare pry watchman, Isaiah xxi. 6: 


“ Watchman, what of the night ?”) and looking out to see what is coming. 
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There is a very beautiful allusion to the passage in one of the hymns of the 
old Syriac worship: ‘‘ The prayer that ascends in the morning, the watchers 
(Heb. ps4 {) on high are listening, and rejoicing in the sound.”—Of. Feriale 

° 7 


Eccl. Syrorum, page 347.7. Compare Psalm cxxx. 6. 
"pad Ov IP22 OV IND “we? “My soul to the Lord, 


more than the aiadiiie for the ‘morning—the watchers for the morning ;” also 
Psalm cxxiii. 1: “ Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, O thou who dwellest in 
the heavens:” “ Ad TE levavi oculos meos qui habitas in coelis.” 





PSALM XII. 3. 
WaT 291 233 


“With a double heart they speak”—literally, with a heart and a heart. 
This is rather more expressive than “double heart” (duplicity), as it denotes 
two hearts, a manifested and a concealed one. The contrary of this is found in 
1 Chron. xii. 38, 35 1 35 S53 without duplicity, that is, with a single or sin- 


cere heart. From this idea of two hearts comes the word diypvyor found 
James i. 8, and iv. 8. It is a Hebraism, that is, a Greek word built on a 
Hebrew or Oriental conception, and not found, or but rarely, in classical Greek. 
From the same source have come our modern phrases, duplicity, double-mind- 
ed, double-mindedness. 

We find a similar idiom in the Arabic, Surat xi, 5: “ Ah! do they not double 
(make two) their hearts ?””—that is, ‘ speak with a heart and a heart,” as the 
Psalmist says. 





PSALM XC, 3. 
pus 92 Iw 
Ts 3 
‘Return, ye children of men.” 


Some of the versions interpret this of the return to a new existence in the 
resurrection, or the great renovation period, which was a very ancient doctrine 
of the Oriental world. See especially Luther's German version, and our En- 
glish Psalter version. The view would receive some support, as an ancient 
one, from the frequent expressions in the Koran about the “return,” etc., and 
which evidently denote opinions of an ancient date. See Surat x. 4: “To 
Him is the return of you all, according to God's promise (or his sure decree), 
for he it is who manifested (or created) at first, and he, the same, causes the 


return.’? Other and similar passages are found in the Koran, 
T. L. 
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GALATIANS ut. 20. 


THE number of varying interpretations which have been offered of this pas- 
sage might well deter one from presenting another. By evincing the fact that 
its meaning has not been settled, however, it rather acts as an incitement. 
We do not hope to settle it now ; but we wish to contribute our mite. 

The meaning of the words themselves is simple. That they express prima- 
rily the simple thought, ‘ But a mediator is not [in the nature of the case, a 
mediator] of one [person or party], but God is one,” most men have quickly 
seen and frankly expressed. ‘That the e7¢ must be taken in the same numeri- 
cal sense as the év0s seems also plain. But, having got this translation, what 
does it mean? The following explanation of the contextual flow of argumenta- 
tion will supply, it is thought, a natural and—may it be hoped ?—probably the 
true account of the matter. 

The apostle is arguing that the introduction of the law did not set aside the 
promise to Abraham. He states that the transaction with Abraham was of 
the nature of a covenant (v.17). Now, when men once make a covenant, 
that covenant is fixed and not liable to alteration or destruction save on con- 
sent of both parties (v. 15). The covenant of the promises was made so long 


_ago as Abraham's day (v. 16), and, as it is incidentally stated, with two parties 


of the second part, Abraham himself, and his seed, who is explained to be 
Christ. It follows, then, that since made with Abraham at that time, it was 
not liable to be summarily set aside (by the introduction of a law) by God 
alone four hundred and fifty years after, in the absence of both the parties of 
the second part, Abraham being dead and his seed not yet come. That a 
legal method of salvation would make void the promise is evident (v.17). For, 
if the inheritance was given to Abraham by promise, as it certainly was, then, 
to make it to be of law by a new enactment would be to set aside the promise 
(v. 18). 

But, if the law did not set aside the promise, and if the xAnpovopuia was never 
meant to be by law—why, it may well be asked, was the law given at all? 
Verse 19 answers this question. The children of Abraham, provided for in 
the covenant, had ever since its institution been breaking their covenant en- 
gagement—by sinning. Yet, as the covenant could not be disannulled until 
the coming of the ozépya, who was one of its original parties, God could not 
cast off those chikdren of Abraham. Therefore, on account of these trans- 
gressions,—to bring out and make evident their true character as transgres- 
sions,—the law was added—a document temporarily (ypc) put forth by one 
of the parties to declare what was infringement of the covenant engagements, 
and therefore to stand as witness or norm of action on the other side until the 
coming of the ozepua. The temporariness of the document was a matter of 
course ; if the omépjta on his coming fulfilled the terms of the covenant, this 
would be full satisfaction for all infringements, and the frofest (as it were), 
necessarily disappeared. Now, the apostle adds that this law was given év yep) 
peoitov. And, notice :—a mediator is not and cannot be a mediator of ene - 
party—there must be /wo concerned in it; yet God is only ove party, There- 
fore, in giving the law by the hand of a mediator God makes an express ad- 
mission that there were two parties involved, and a consequently implied 
acknowledgment that a law published only by one of them—so long, there. 
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fore, as the seed had not come—cou/ld not set aside the promissory covenant. 
The conclusion is, that the law in the nature of the case and by the direct im- 
plication of the method chosen for its publication, could not do away with the 
promise, It was not an émdtaSaun, therefore not inconsistent with v. 15; 
but a simple declaratory document set forth by one party as an exhibit of 
his covenant rights. 

looking back on the whole argument the apostle asks, v. 21, if the law 
could, then, be against the promises, and answers, p47) yévotro. No law had 
ever been given, meant to set aside the promise and offer salvation on other 
conditions, The law included in the Scriptures was designed, rather, to shut 
up all under sin—to define and make plain what was a violation of the 
covenant—and thus to bring all to Christ, the ozepua to come, to be ac- 
cording to promise justified through faith in Him. Thus, the law, so far from 
being xara ta@v érayyéeltay (v. 21), is seen to be rather tardayaryoe ei¢ 
Xptorov (v. 24). And its service is over when the omepyd has come (v. 25). 


B, B, W. 





ROMANS 11. 22.—TepoovAé a. 


CoMMENTATORS have been divided into three marked classes in the explana- 
tioa of this word. Following Chrysostom, Fritzsche, De Wette, Meyer, Tho- 
luck, Philippi, Alford, Sanday, etc., understand it of robbing heathen temples, 
Pelagius, Pareus, Grotius, and among the moderns, Michaelis, Ewald, Reiche, 
Van Hengel, Hofmann, etc., understand it of robbing the Jewish Temple (by 
withholding tithes, etc. ; Joseph. Avtt. viii, 3, 6, sq.) On the other hand, 
taking a broader and higher view, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, Flatt, Kollner, 
Umbreit, Cremer, Hodge, etc,, understand it of any irreverence towards God, 
or profanation of His name—in a word, of “ committing sacrilege.” Dr. Shedd 
is undecided between the second and third. 

Meyer declares that the third view is an unjustifiable deviation from the lit- 
eral sense which would never have been thought of if proper attention had been 
directed to the climax, “ theft, adultery, robbery of idols’ temples.” It may well 
be asked, however, in what way the climax suffers on the rendering, “¢e/?, ADUL 
rery, SACRILEGE.” Surely, with Paul, sacrilege was a surpassingly horrible 
transgression, while the robbery of idols’ temples was simple theft and that only. 
Surely, then, Cremer (2d Ed., p. 295) is right in calling the explanation lame, 
and referring rather to the progress from the commandments of the first table 
of the decalogue to those of the second. With the analogy of the substantive in 
Acts xix. 37 before us, where /epoovA or are paralleled with those who blasphemed 
the goddess, we ought to have been kept straight as to the rendering of the 
verb here. The use of the abstract in 2 Mace, xiii, 6 (cf. verse 8), also seems 
broader than simple robbery of the temple, although the well-known robberies 
of Menelaus were doubtless meant to be included in the reference, Consid- 
erable light has been thrown on the meaning of this word lately by a passage 
in one of Mr, Wood's Ephesian inscriptions (Zzs, vi. 1, p. 14). There we find 
the words cor fepoovA la wad aos Bere, although, unfortunately, the condition of 
the stone prevents us from reading what is thus to be accounted “as sacrilege 
and impiety.” Certainly we seem justified, however, in coming to this conclusion : 
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that if those who performed the action of the verb in Acts xix, 37 are paral- 
leled with blasphemers, and the action itself in Mr. Wood's inscription is paral- 
leled with aoéSeta, we cannot go wrong in translating the verb itself broadly 


“to commit sacrilege.” Compare in confirmation, Cremer, sud voce, and the 
passages there quoted B, B. W. 





The General Synod of the Evangelical Church of Prussia assembled for the 
first time in the city of Berlin, on Thursday, Oct. 9, at to A.M., and was opened 
with an address by the President of the Supreme Consistory, Hermes, At last 
the tendencies to a Presbyterian form of government, which have been at work 
since the Reformation, have reached their culmination, and this first synod is a 
happy indication of the blessing that will result therefrom to entire Germany in 
the future. The Rationalistic element was in a feeble minority. Even the 
middle party, that has played such an important part for the last fifty years, 
were only respectable in numbers and names, The control was decidedly in 
the hands of positive, evangelical men. Count Arnim Boitzenburg was chosen 
President and Superintendent Riibesamen, Vice-President, and five Secretaries; 
six Committees were appointed, of twenty-one each, on Marriage, an Emeritus 
Fund, Choice of Pastors, Church Discipline, Petitions, and Finances. The 
chief business was of a practical character : 

(1). It was resolved to take up a special collection every two years for city 
missions in Berlin. On the last day of the session a collection for this purpose 
was made in the synod, and 2,762 marks were raised on the spot. In our land 
the metropolis raises money for the country, but in Germany the metropolitan 
city is the most destitute of religious privileges of all Germany. 

(2). The Sabbath question received much attention, resulting in several reso- 
lutions for the abolition of military general reviews on the Sabbath, the limita- 
tion of service on railroads, and so on. 

(3). Intemperance was treated in a common-sense way, and it was resolved 
that drunkenness should not be regarded as lessening the guilt of a crime, that 
those intoxicated in public places should be punished, as well as keepers of 
restaurants and hotels who tolerate or sell to such persons, and that habitual 
drunkards should be shut up in asylums, 


(4). Provision was made for worn-out ministers in the establishment of an 
Emeritus Fund. 

(5). A resolution was passed, that the common schools should have a con- 
fessional character, and that the reading books should include the chief points 
in the history of the Evangelical Church, and that no restrictions should be put 
upon the use of Luther’s smaller Catechism. 

(6). The laws of marriage were discussed, and two forms of marriage were 
adopted to suit various circumstances and cases. 

(7). The greatest difficulty was in the matter of discipline and exclusion from 
the sacrament. Cases arise in which the pastor and his elders do not agree in 
this difficult matter of discipline. It was resolved, that then the pastor's de- 
cision should stand until the appeal to the Presbytery should be decided, which 
must be made within fourteen days. 


(8). A resolution was adopted that the Supreme Consistory should consult 
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with the Committee of the General Synod hereafter in the appointment of Pro- 
fessors of Theology, especially when there are objections in points of doctrine 
and confession. 

After appointing a Standing Committee of seven and a Council of eighteen, 
selected as representing the eight Provincial Synods in proper proportions, with 
alternates, and by acclamation, they adjourned, Saturday, Nov. rst, with prayer 
by the Vice-President, 

May this remarkably harmonious gathering be an index of the future for 
evangelical Germany, and at no distant day may all the provinces of the Ger- 
man empire unite with those of Prussia in the constitution of one compact 
Presbyterian body, that will be celebrated for piety and evangelical faith as well 
as for scholarship and ability. C. A, B. 





The Congregational Colleges of England have, during the past year, agreed 
to combine in constituting a Senatus Academicus composed of “ the Professors 
of the Associated Colleges, together with a delegation of three other gentlemen 
from each college, empowered to institute examinations in Theology, and to 
grant certificates to those who pass such examinations.” They are to appoint 
not less than ten examiners from their own number, or otherwise, two each in 
the following departments: Theology and the History of Doctrine ; Hebrew, 
Old Testament, Introduction and Exegesis; New Testament Introduction 
and Exegesis; Ecclesiastical History and Patristic Literature ; Philosophy. 
The examination is to be held arnually in the month of March. 

As a suitable accompaniment of this new movement, Principal Newth, of the 
New College, London, has published Zhe Calendar of the Congregational Col- 
leges of England and Wales, 1879, giving an interesting account of the history 
and working of each of the institutions represented. From this we gather that 
there are eight Congregational Colleges in England, including the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt. The course of study in these is, two years 
for academic studies and three years for Theology, New College has ten pro- 
fessors and forty-three students; Western College, at Plymouth, three profes- 
sors and eighteen students ; Rotherham College, three professors and twenty- 
six students ; Cheshunt, four professors and forty-three students; Airedale, 
three professors and twenty-four students ; Hackney, three professors and nine- 
teen students; Lancashire, three professors and fifty-three students ; Spring 
Hill, Birmingham, three professors and twenty-six students ; altogether, thirty- 
two professors and two hundred and fifty-two students in eight colleges. There 
are too many of these struggling institutions ; the professors have too much 
ground to cover in their instructions. We trust that ere long the Congregational 
body will see their way to making some of these academies and others ex- 
clusively theological halls. It is a marvel that so much excellent work is ac 
complished under such disadvantages as these institutions suffer. C. A, B, 





May a Ruling Elder Moderate a General Assembly? This question was 
discussed in the Westminster Assembly May 14, 1644, under the report of a 
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committee containing the clause: “In these meetings, one, whose office is to 
labour in word and doctrine, is to moderate in the proceedings.” Mr. Cole- 
man, the Erastian, argued against it, and contended that a priest was not 
always a moderator of the Sanhedrim, Thos. Goodwin and the Independents 
contended that “the ruling elder was fittest for moderation.” After some de- 
bate the phrase was modified so as to read: “It is most expedient that in 
these meetings one, whose office is to labour in word and doctrine, is to 
moderate in the proceedings.” Lightfoot says that “The sense of the As- 
sembly was for the preaching Presbyter to be the moderator ; but this temper 
was put in, for the Independents’ urgency.” (See Lightfoot’s Journals, p, 264, 
and Gillespie’s Minutes, p. 64). It is interesting to note that the First General 
Synod of Prussia has recently organized with an elder as moderator. 
C. A. B. 





The New Map of Palestine. The English Palestine Exploration Fund, which 
was organized in 1865, has completed its survey of Western Palestine, and will 
soon give us an instalment of the results. The memoirs which accompany the 
large map will occupy six, if not seyen, volumes, A large-paper edition of the 
entire work, strictly limited to 250 copies, at twelve guineas a copy, was so 
quickly subscribed for in Great Britain, that only ten or a dozen American sub- 
scriptions got in. ‘No part of the Memoirs, none of the Drawings, and no 
sheets of the Map, will be issued to the general public until the whole work is 
in the hands of the subscribers to this large-paper edition, and the work will not 
be issued afterwards in a cheaper form,” This large map will consist of twenty- 
six sheets, on the scale of an inch to the mile, and will be sold to subscribers 
for two guineas, the price to the general public being a great deal more. 

The American Palestine Exploration Society, which was organized in 1870, 
has also completed its survey of Eastern Palestine. Its large map, in thirteen 
sheets, has been made over to the English Society, and will be sold to sub- 
scribers for one guinea. No price has been set upon the Memoirs, which have 
not yet been sent to London, Dr. Selah Merrill having only just completed 
them. The English large map of Western Palestine may be looked for, per- 
haps, in April, and the American large map of Eastern Palestine, perhaps, in 
May of the present year (1880). 

The small map, including both Western and Eastern Palestine, will be the 
one that was promised to American subscribers. It can hardly be looked for 
till 1881. It will then be furnished, in sheets (6), to all that are entitled to it. 

R.D.H, 
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REVIEWS OF 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I.—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


Tue Biete-Reaper’s CommMENTARY. The New Testament in Two Volumes. The Text 
arranged in Sections; with Brief Readings and Complete Annotations, selected 
from the ‘‘ Choice and Best Observations” of more than 300 Eminent Christian 
Thinkers of the Past and Present. Prepared by J]. GLenwortn Butier, D.D. 
New York, 1878-9. D. Appleton & Co. 

The name of this Commentary was happily chosen, and indicates the class of 
readers who will find it most profitable ; namély, those Christian people who desire 
either at family worship, or for devotional reading, the ripest thoughts of devout Chris- 
tian men, to help them in their study and meditation on the Scriptures. At first, one 
objects to the plan as mere patchwork, but finds it in its practical execution so skil- 
fully and tastefully done, that we would no more dispense with it than with those 
variously-colored and arranged comforters that many of us have inherited as the 
handiwork of the honored dames of the previous generation. The amount of 
labor required for such a task as this in the mere detail of arrangement, can harully 
be overestimated, not to speak of the wealth of literature through which the author 
must have gone in making his selections. We would have preferred, ourselves, to 
have had more of the best thoughts of the older Puritans, especially the Westmin- 
ster divines, and of the abler preachers of the Continent ; but doubtless the author 
has chosen for the edification of the vast majority of his readers. This Commen- 
tary will be a real blessing in many a household. In our judgment it is preferable 
in many respects to those “ morning and evening exercises ” of various authors which 
have been so much used in the past. The Commentary is well illustrated, and pro- 
vided with maps and indexes. We trust that the author may feel encouraged to 
undertake the Old Testament likewise. ae ae 


Numpsrs. By Dr J]. P. Lance. Translated and Enlarged by Drs. S. T. Lowrre and 
A. GosMaAx. Deureronomy, by Rev. F. W. J. Scuroper, Translated and En- 
larged by Dr. A. GosMan, 8vo. pp. 192, 272. New York ; Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
This long-expected volume completes the series of Lange's Commentary as edited 

in English by the Rev, Dr, Schatf, a work greater in magnitude and importance than 

any of 





the same class that has been undertaken.in Britain or America for at least a 
century. The portion before us, treating of the last two books of the Pentateuch, 
is wrought out with scholarly skill and care, and is, we suppose, the best critical 
commentary accessible to English readers, Like the other volumes, it brings the 
exposition up to the latest dates, and at least furnishes all the materials requisite for 
an intelligent judgment. Numbers was the work of Dr, Lange, the originator ol 
the Avhefwerk, and bears the traces of his acute and well-furnished intellect, 
Deuteronomy, prepared by the late pastor Schroeder, of Elberteld, is well worthy 


of the place it occupies, The translators appear to have done their work carefully 
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and successfully, and the additions they have made to the original add greatly to its 
value. Ample use has been made of the geographical and archeological investiga- 
tions of later years, and in this way much is gained for the proper interpretation of 
the sacred narrative. Dr. Lowrie appears (p. 73) to concede the identification of 
Kadesh with dz Gas, as proposed by Wilson and Palmer, but it hardly seems to 
us that a stronger case is made for this spot than that which Dr, Robinson made 
for Azn-el- Weider, 

As was to be expected, particular attention is given to the question of the Mosaic 
authorship of these portions of the Pentateuch, The subject is handled in the 
introduction to each book, but at the close of the volume there is a special treatise 
respecting Deuteronomy, making distinct reference to the writings of Kuenen, Kay- 
ser, Graf, Wellhausen, and Prof. W. Robertson Smith, This appendix is very vale 
able. F¥rsé, it gives a candid and well-considered view of the present state of the 
question, emphasizing some points which are apt to be quietly ignored by the assail- 
ants of Moses. Secead/y, it states the chief special objections made to the trad- 
tionary view—such as the differences of style; anachronisms and discrepancies ; 
the clauses relating to the king and to one central altar as opposed by the later his- 
tory ; the law of tithes as contradicted by the previous legislation ; the confounding 
of priests with Levites in opposition to the sharp distinction between them elsewhere 
maintained, etc. These positions are controverted with care and success, and it is 
shown, as we think, that the conclusions of those who impeach the Mosaic author- 
ship rest upon unfounded assumptions or untair inferences. 

But the author is not content with negative statements, but proceeds, ¢Azraiy, to 
state some of the serious difficulties which lie in the way of the theory that Deu- 
teronomy is a supposititious work foisted into the canon toward the close of the mon- 
archy. He presses with force the phraseology of the book, the difficulty of finding 
a period when such an imposition could be successfully attempted, the literary 
obstacles the manufacturer of such a fraud would have to contend with, and the 
moral impossibility that a good man, as the author of the book must have been, 
could have perpetrated what was simply a forgery. These considerations are put 
with vigor and incisiveness. Dr. Gosman then concludes, fourth/y, with a restate- 
ment of the positive argument for the Mosaic authorship. Here he insists upon the 
internal character of the book—its tone, its substance, its spirit, its salient points, 
so well befitting the period to which it claims to belong—and no other ; its histor- 
ical features, especially such as refer to the desert and to the surrounding nations, 
all of which point directly to the plains of Moab and the end of the forty years’ 
error as the place and time of its composition ; its relation to the older books of the 
Pentateuch, whose existence it presupposes, and to the later Scriptures, whose his- 
tory, poetry, and prophecy presuppose the existence of this book ; and, finally, the 
external evidence, as seen in the unanimous testimony of the Jews expressed by 
Josephus at Jerusalem, Philo at Alexandria, and the Talmud at Babylon, and in the 
utterances of the New Testament, especially the words of our Lord at the tempta- 
tion, when thrice he confounded the adversary by quoting from Deuteronomy, each 
time prefacing the citation with the formula, * It is written,” which means that it is 
divinely written, 

To the opponents of the Mosaic authorship we must concede the merit of labo- 
rious industry and great ingenuity, They accumulated an immense maaa of material 
and constructed a plausible argument, as every sober critic muat acknowledge, but 
on a close and careful examination it ia found that they have considered only ene 
side of the question, and that their conclusion is due, not to the foree of the evi- 
dence in itself, but to the preconceived views with which they set out on the inves 
tigation, The final result of their fleree onslaught on the Pentateuch will be a more 
complete and satisfactory vindication of its credibility, canonical authority, and Mo= 
aaic origin, Tr. Wc, 
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A ComMeENTARY ON THE Book oF Jon, Intended for Popular Use. By the Rev. J. 

K. Byrr, D.D. remo. pp. 306. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 

It is now about a century since Bishop Hurd published to the world the pungent 
paragraph of Warburton respecting Job, as not only persecuted by his friends during 
life, but “ executing 2 efieze ever since, being ordained by a fate like that of Prome- 
theus, to lie still upon his dunghill and have his brains sucked out by owls.” No 
portion of Scripture has been so often treated in an unsatisfactory manner. The 
book is a poem, a theodicy, and an experience ; and yet time and again it has been 
handled by persons lacking the qualities necessary to put them in sympathy with 
one or two, and sometimes with all three of these characteristic features. The 
expositor’s mind is thoroughly prosaic, or it is incapable of grasping large views of 
theological topics, or it has never cried out from the depths ; and so it is content with 
scratching the surface here and there, or of falling into the deep ruts of the past. 
And although many eminent scholars have labored upon the work, the ideal com- 
mentary has yet to appear. The late Tayler Lewis furnished an admirable contribu- 
tion toward it in his metrical version and excursus prefixed to the American edition 
of Lange, yet even those w ho best appreciate his varied learning, intellectual force, 
and spiritual insight, would hardly say that he has left nothing to be desired. 

The work before us does not profess to be exhaustive, but is designed to be ‘ for 
popular use.” As such it possesses very great merits, being concise, lucid, and 
sensible. The author, familiar with the rather extensive literature of the subject, in 
important cases presents not only his own view, but also in few words that of others, 
with the reasons why it is not adopted. In the explanation of words and phrases he 
makes use of all the modern aids, and attains a much more satisfactory result than 
is found in any similar work. The archzological illustrations are trequent and full, 
and add much to the value of the book. A number of excursus are given on special 
points, all of them thoughtful and learned, and most of them quite useful, in which 
latter class we do not include that which treats of “ Leviathan and Behemoth,” the 
point and relevancy of the passage which refers to these being precisely the same, 
whether we know or do not know exactly what animals are intended by the terms. 

What one most misses in the volume is a clear, clean-cut statement of the great 
purpose of the antique poem, and a lucid analysis of the debate, together with a 
view of the contributions of each speaker to the final conclusion. This is not an 
easy matter to do, and perhaps complete success is not attainable, yet this is no 
reason why it should not be attempted. The sections of the Introduction which 
treat of the historical reality of the book and of the time when it was written, are 
excellent specimens of condensation, and present the true view with great force. 
When we add that the author's spirit throughout is devout, that he writes in a sim- 
ple and perspicuous style, and that he embodies or represents the latest results of 
siblical scholarship, we shall have said enough to vindicate the claim of the work to 
a wide circulation among those for whom it was intended. , a a ee 
Dix Proruetiz pes Joe. unp inre Austecer. Von ADALBERT MERX. Halle, 

1579. 

This volume is in some sense a history of Hermeneutics, and regarded in that 
light displays learning and thought. The prophecy of Joel serves to illustrate the 
mistakes and the progress of generations of exegetes—from the patristic age up to 
the Keformation. Such a history is, without doubt, most useful; patient study of 
the errors as well as the successes of the past must bear fruit for the present, but 
we may be pardoned the hope that criticism and interpretation like that of Dr. 
Merx are not the final product of such investigations. The first quarter of his book 
is devoted to Joel, and this is of special concern for us. We have been mistaken, 
it seems, in assigning great antiquity to Joel. He lived and wrote, not 700 or 800 
years before Christ, but in the period between B.C. 445 and 400. From the absence 
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of allusion to Assyrians, Syrians, and Babylonians, we are to infer, not that they 
had not yet appeared upon the prophet’s stage, but that they had long since left it. 
In the quiet, uneventful Persian times he had no call to think of foreign enemies. 
This somewhat startling position is supported by various arguments; ¢. g., he 
appropriates and combines—unskilfully, so that we see the joinings—prophecies out 
of the older times, especially Ezekiel and Isaiah. Even the heathen peoples whom 
he denounces are named because Ezekiel had named them, not because the land 
was any longer threatened by them. Only Egypt and Edom may have possibly 
harassed the Jews in recent times. Moreover, the style of the prophecy is smooth, 
polished, artificial ; there is no regular progress in the thought, there is repetition, 
self-conscious rhetoric. Neither in matter nor manner have we to do with an orig- 
inal man. But can it be true that the literary culture of centuries ended in bring- 
ing forth such a bungler? Furthermore, his horizon is narrow—the heathen are 
to be destroyed, not converted ; a zealous Judaism is already there. Later, indeed 
(p. 78), the author allows that the narrow horizon was, at least in one important 
respect, common to Joel with the old prophets, and we must still believe that such 
narrowness—which in a time of peace may indeed be attributed to ritualistic zeal— 
is only the natural outcome of a period of fierce conflict. The non-mention of the 
northern kingdom is surprising, but not decisive. Dr. Merx surprises us, however, 
far more when he cites chap. ii. 1, 16, in proof that the land comprises only Jerusa- 
lem and its environs. He perhaps forgot Zech. xii. 8, 10, 11, which Ae holds for pre- 
exilian. But elders and priests are mentioned as leaders of the people, and emphasis 
is laid on fastings and offerings—against prophetic usage. These are strong grounds, 
but only for one who believes the full ritualistic order is in theory as well as practice 
post-exilian, and who fails to understand that the older prophets found fault, not with 
the ritual, but with mere formal observances of the ritual. And when Merx dwells 
on the absence of allusion to any king in Jerusalem, he has forgotten again his pre- 
exilian Zech. ix. 14, and, also, that it is the elders only as representatives of the 
people that come into view. But, besides, everything in the prophecy is external, 
the thought rests only on the visible and outward—“ the disposition of mind is 
fleshly,”” “the thinking of a man who is still] deeply entangled in the, crocyeia row 
xécwow ” (p. 21). Yet a prophet who calls upon the people, “ Turn to the Lord 
with all your heart,” “ Rend your heart and not your garment,” and who promises 
a great outpouring of the Sfzrz¢ upon them, would seem not to be wholly given over 
to the flesh. Merx, naturally, thinks of this outpouring of the Spirit as something 
quite external, not connected with deep heart-workings ; this notwithstanding that 
it comes—according to the prophecy, and according to the application of the proph- 
ecy in the New Testament, and according to the usage of the same term in the 
mouth of the evangelists and in the early apostolic preaching—only upon those who 
stand in an intimate relation to the Lord, and betokens a constant intercourse with 
Him, a constant receipt from Him of strength to do His work (Comp., Acts i. 8). 

On the whole, Merx’s arguments for a post-exilian Joel do not seem to bear exam- 
ination. His interpretation of the prophecy assumes it to be wéolly eschatological, 
The glories foretold by the elder prophets have not come. Joel still looks for them, 
He paints the future day of the Lord. The entire description of the devastating 
scourge, chaps. i., ii. t1, is an artificial introduction to the prophecy, a typical inter- 
pretation of the plagues preceding the deliverance from Egypt. As the exodus was 
so prepared, in like manner shall come the scourge again—a sign that the day of the 
Lord is near. This is after the manner of the Targum writers and Jewish commenta- 
tors (pp. 43 ff.) The assumptions here are patent. 

Some points of exegesis are strong and worthy of notice. In ii. 18, 19, Merx 
proposes to point the verbs as jussives, with vav. conj., to avoid the awkward his- 
torical tenses. These verses would then be a continuation of the prayer, v. 17 
(p. 38). It is, however, hardly conceivable that all the rest of the book should be 
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thus laid in the mouth of Jehovah, and not rather the apparent change of speakers 
at v. 21, be observed, Instead of “ the former rain moderately ”’ (v. 23), he defends 
the translation (given in our margins) “ the teacher of righteousness ” (pp. 70-73). 
In chap. i. he holds the description to be of a real locust-swarm ; in chap. ii. there 
is a transition to metaphor, which finally prevails ; and in “the northern army” 
(v. 9) we have the Gog of Ezek. xxxviii. 39. 

There is given a critical text of Joel (unpointed) with the versions compared, 
followed by a translation, and the Ethiopic text of the prophecy, borrowed from 
Dillmann, is anpended to the volume. F. B. 


A CriricAL AND DocTRINAL COMMENTARY UPON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
Romans. By WiLuiAM G. T. SHEpp, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This volume is among the foremost that have lately appeared in the department 
of critical and doctrinal exegesis. Its peculiar features have been determined by 
the end in view, or, rather, the class of persons for whom it was specially prepared 
—ministers and theological students—and by the personal qualities of the author, 
which give him peculiar fitness for the task. His scholarship, learning, logic, philo- 
sophic insight, literary culture, thorough orthodoxy, vitalized by a moral and religious 
earnestness so inspired by its truths as to make this epistle divinely true, not only to 
his speculative, but his practical reason ; a reality not only grasped by his intellect, 
but felt in the very depths of his spiritual life—these constitute a rare furnishing for 
the great work he has published. 

Consulting the convenience of the class for whom the book was prepared, Dr. 
Shedd has given the Greek text at the top of the page, the commentary following it 
below. He has “ adopted the text of Lachmann, with such modifications, chiefly 
from Tischendorf, as would probably have been made by Lachmann himself, it he 
had had access to those manuscripts that have been brought to light by the industry 
and skill of Tischendorf.’’ Probably the difference is slight, yet we should, on the 
whole, have preferred to make Tischendorf’s text, as the latest and most perfect, the 
basis, adopting needful modifications from Lachmann and others. The author has 
omitted any formal homiletic teachings, although the doctrinal and practical, espe- 
cially the experimental, elements of Christianity are so much intertwined, that the 
due exposition of the one involves more or less unfolding of the other, in the hands 
of a devout expositor like Dr. Shedd. If not homiletic in form, yet a homiletic ele- 
ment enters like a filament of gold into its web and woof, so as to make it not only 
“ profitable for doctrine,” but “ for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness.”’ So far as the more formal and systematic development of the ethical 
and experimental applications of the epistle are concerned, these were the less nec- 
essary as these are made with such admirable terseness and completeness in the 
“Commentary on the Romans,” by Dr, Charles Hodge, which has now, for the first 
time, found, so far as we are advised, its peer among recent expositions in the En- 
glish tongue. 

It is gratifying to observe that these two commentaries on the book of Scripture 
which, beyond all others, contains the integral summation and explication of Chris- 
tian doctrine, are at one as to the system, and nearly every detail, of doctrine taught 
in it, both as to what they are, in themselves, and in their inter-relation. This is not 
saying that they are at all alike, or that the possession of the one supersedes the 
necessity of access to the other, any more than that the possession of Calvin's Com- 
mentary on the same epistle supersedes the necessity of either or both of these. It 
would be quite as reasonable to say that the gospel by Matthew renders useless that 
by Luke, or that the book of Romans suffices without the other Pauline epistles, 
Both these commentaries are marked by the strong individuality of their authors, 
who, while they generally reach the same results, reach them by methods and pro- 
cesses of their own, which are seldom inconsistent with, and generally complement- 
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ary of, each other. Whatever we get from the one will be enriched and perfected 
by the other. Nevertheless, whatever the peculiarities arising from the individuali- 
ties, or even idiosyncrasies, of the respective authors, they agree in one important 
element of method, as well as in their principal conclusions. Their expositions haa 

monize with the general drift of St. Paul in respect to specific doctrines, their corre- 
lation, and the whole scope of the epistle. Hence, as to principal points, very little 
of strained interpretation is found necessary. Here they are in strong contrast to 
the whole class of rationalistic, Pelagian, Arminian, and, what Dr. Shedd aptly calls, 
“ anti-predestinarian ’’ commentaries on this epistle. Premising that Dr. Shedd’s 
copious references to commentators of every kind, and to none with greater fre- 
quency and consideration than that of Dr. Hodge, give a very complete view of the 
literature of the subject, we summarize in the briefest manner the principal positions 
of the author on some points that have figured much in controversy, 

He holds that all sinned in Adam in a realistic, as distinguished from the repre- 
tative view maintained by Dr. Hodge and the federal school of theology. And this, 
which is more nearly the Augustinian view, is his main point of divergence from 
them. Yet, this aside, Dr. Shedd recognizes the covenant basis of God's dealings 
with man, which is repudiated by many. ‘“ The merit of the creature before the 
Creator is factional. It is founded on a promise or covenant, and not upon the 
original relations between the finite and Infinite’’ (p. 75). Dr. Shedd, however, 
does not carry his realistic view of the fall to justification, He maintains that the 
parallelism between Adam and Christ (Rom, v. 12-21) stops short of this, and, 
therefore, furnishes no countenance to subjective justification, or justification 
through the personal righteousness of the believer. Although this leaves some 
serious speculative objections to the realistic view of the primal race-sin unsolved, 
it obviates the graver objection strongly felt by many, that it reacts upon and weak- 
ens the doctrine of the believer's gratuitous justification through the righteousness 
of Christ alone, imputed to Him and received by faith. But this latter sort of justi- 
fication Dr. Shedd contends for as the teaching of this epistle most earnestly, 
abundantly, and conclusively, also that this righteousness of Christ consists, not 
only of His sufferings, but His obedience ; that these sufferings were penal, vica- 
riously borne for the sinner, whose sins were imputed to Him (pp. 81, 127, et pas- 
sim). He maintains that this satisfaction to Divine justice, though purchased by 
Christ, is a gratuitous boon to the sinner (p. 78); that the subjective pacification of 
conscience comes from the objective satisfaction to the Divine justice, and that this 
is a material requisite and aid to sanctification (p. 10, et seq.); that this is gradual, 
and inseparable from justification, which is instantaneous, He rejects the Pelagian 
interpretation of Rom, vii., and finds the true explication of the double or divided 
ego it sets forth, in John Owen's Analysis of Indwelling Sin. On the subjects of 
predestination, personal election, preterition, ability and inability, guilt as equivalent 
to liability to punishment, and eternal retribution, his expositions accord with the 
obvious meaning of this epistle and the language of the great Calvinistic symbols. 
Indeed, so long as such expositions of the Word of God as those of Hodge and 
Shedd on the Romans give doctrinal tone to the ministry of our Church, the demand 
for a revision even of the spsisséma verba ol that portion of the Westminster Con. 
fession which “ contains the system of doctrine "’ set forth in them, will be faint or 


unheard. L. H. A, 


Tue Messianic Prornectes: Being the Baird Lecture for 1879. By P. J. Gioaa, 
D.D. Edinburgh, 1879. 
The author of this book, already known by his work on the “Acts of the Apostles" 
and “ Introduction to the Pauline Epistles,’’ proposes to make the Messianic Prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament of use in the way of Apologetics. He starts out to prove 
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that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah of prophecy, and that, therefore, Christianity 
is a revelation from God. The author so well states his course of argument (p. 314- 
15) that we can do no better than quote him: “ Our first lecture was of an intro- 
ductory character ; in it we offered some suggestions on the nature and importance 
of prophecy in general. In our second lecture, after adverting to the claim of Jesus 
to be the Messiah, we considered the argument arising from the Messianic prophe- 
cies, and showed. that these prophecies are contained in records which were indis- 
putably written centuries before the birth of our Lord ; and that they are of such a 
nature that, if fulfilled, this fulfilment could not have been predicted by human 
sagacity. In our third lecture, we considered the nature of the Messianic prophe- 
cies, and proved that there are in the Old Testament primary prophecies concerning 
the Messiah—that is, prophecies which apply to Him only and cannot be predicated 
of another—that there is an ideal king who is the subject of Hebrew prophecy. Our 
fourth lecture was devoted to a consideration of the nature and validity of the sec- 
ondary and typical prophecies. The fifth lecture may be considered as the principal 
one of the series ; it formed the application of the argument ; in it we proved, by a 
variety of particulars, that there is a correspondence between the Messianic prophecy 
and the life and character of Jesus of Nazareth, and that, consequently, Jesus of 
Nazareth is the Messiah divinely foretold in the Old Testament. And in the sixth 
lecture we illustrated our argument by a special reference to the remarkable prophecy 
of the suffering servant of Jehovah contained in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
We now proceed in this concluding lecture to the application of the whole subject ; 
to advert to those important doctrinal and practical inferences which are deducible 
from the Messiahship of Jesus.” 

From the author’s own statement of his plan and its accomplishment, while prais- 
ing the book for clearness and precision of statement and a generally fair and schol- 
arly tone in his treatment of his subject, we must yet condemn the title of the book 
as entirely misleading and disappuinting the expectation of the reader. For there 
is no proper treatment of Messianic prophecy here. That subject is really confined 
to three of the lectures, and it is entirely subordinate to the use the author proposes 
to make of it in the way of Apology. In these chapters the author presents many 
of the most important features of Messianic prophecy, but does not show any fresh- 
ness or originality of research into the subject, or any proper conception of the devel- 
opment of the Messianic idea. As a treatise on Messianic prophecy it is a decided 
failure. As an effort to prove the Messiahship of Jesus it is interesting and worthy 
of attention. C. A. B. 


Tue Heprew Uroria: A Study of Messianic Prophecy. By W. F. ADENEY. Lon- 
don, 1879. ? 

The author uses the title as the most convenient term to represent ‘‘a Hebrew 
picture of the perfect state—though unlike Sir Thomas More’s ideal, which he 
naively tells us, ‘contains many things to be desired rather than expected,’ this 
Utopia embodies presages and promises of its ultimate realization.” Notwithstand- 
ing this explanation, we must regard the first title as an unfortunate and misleading 
one, too much savoring of an effort to satisfy the popular taste for something new, 
and that the second title is the one adequately characterizing the book. It is a study 
of Messianic prophecy, and as such, fresh, bright, and exceedingly interesting. The 
author at the start justly rebukes those who think that “ the Christianity of Augus- 
tine or Calvin is lurking secretly in every nook and cranny of the earlier cultus ;” 
and who wish “to hunt up in the vast arcana of Hebrew prophecy predictions 
which would fit any event, from the exodus of Israel to the liberatfon of Bulgaria.” 
He then brings out some of the characteristics of Messianic prophecies ; the great 
complexity of their environment ; the poetic language and extreme form and license ; 
the connection with the personality of the prophets ; their association with cotem- 
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porary history—all which is happily, though briefly, stated in a popular form, He 
regards prophetic inspiration as “an enlightening and stimulating power, which 
enables the prophet to see and know what he could not know or see in the lower 
region of his normal consciousness, while at the same time he retains unfettered his 
own individuality of thought.” ....“ In the greatest prophets we meet with the 
least of the allegorical and vision element, and the most of the direct and rational 
utterance of truth.” The author gives an interesting sketch of the development of 
Messianic prophecy from the earliest ages until the close of prophecy. This takes 
up the body of the book, or some 220 pages. As a study the work is well done, 
and is an important contribution to the subject, although we cannot agree with the 
author in many of his interpretations of particular passages and his arrangement 
of some of the prophecies in the order of historical development. He yields too 
easily to the weight of authority of the leading exegetes of the Continent. Not 
pretending to be more than a study, we are hardly justified in criticising it for its 
omissions and incompleteness. The final chapter is a very good statement of the 
fulfillment of Messianic prophecy. To the sentiment of the closing page we entirely 
subscribe : “ Thus in the present condition of Christianity we see that the seed of Mes- 
sianic prophecy has germinated and borne some fruit, and is still growing contin- 
ually, so that we have good reason to look for its perfect fulfilment in the final de- 
velopment of the Christian dispensation.” C. A. B. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE Biste: Being a Guide to the Study of the Holy Scriptures; 
derived from Ancient Monuments and Modern Exploration. By F. R, Conper and 
C. R. Conver, R.E. Post 8vo. pp. xviii. 439. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co. 

This volume furnishes us one of the most welcome and serviceable of helps to the 
study of the Bible. He must have a rich library who possesses the most important 
documentary material upon which the editors have drawn with great care and ex- 
cellent judgment. And he must have traveled in the Holy Land with, or like, Lieut. 
Conder, the commander of the British Palestine Exploration Expedition, who should 
have his opportunities of knowledge in regard to its geography, topography, natural 
history, and other kindred things. 

The volume is divided about equally between the history and life of the Hebrews, 
viewed independently of the land in which they dwelt, and the characteristics and 
experiences of the country. 

The compactness of the volume, the felicitous arrangement of its material, the 
broad, diligent, and judicious use which has been made of its sources, the rare per- 
sonal opportunities of, at least, one of its editors, and the manifest competence of 
both, its attractive style, its numerous tables and copious indexes, will make it a 
constant companion to those who know when they have found a prize. C. A. A. 


THE CONFLICT oF CHRISTIANITY WITH HEATHENISM. By Dr. GERHARD UHLHORN, 
Abbot of Loccum, and Member of the Supreme Consistory in Hanover. Edited 
and translated, with the Author’s sanction, from the third German edition, by Ec- 
BERT C, SMYTH and C. J. H. Ropes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. 
pp. 508. 12mo. 

In a private conversation, some years ago, George Bancroft remarked that, in his 
judgment, the history of the triumph of Christianity in the Roman Empire had not 
yet been adequately handled. He may still be of the same opinion. But for popu- 
lar impression and effect this work of Uhlhorn certainly goes far ahead of anything 
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of its kind and compass hitherto put forth. The first edition came out in 1874, and 
now this American translation of the work is made from the third German edition. 
Danish and Swedish translations have also appeared. This is great success for a 
book going over ground so well trodden. And the success is deserved. First of 
all, there is great exactness, along with great amplitude, of learning. We get, in 
most cases, the results of the latest historic criticism : as, for example, that no edict 
of toleration was issued in 312, but only directions to be observed by officials in exe- 
cuting the edict of 311, The old date (A.D. 166) of Polycarp’s martyrdom is, how- 
ever, allowed to stand. But the special charm of the book is in its dramatic power. 
The author has a happy instinct for the vital aspects and relations of subjects, and 
knows how to make striking pictures of men and events by a few masterly strokes. 
His countrymen generally are painfully deficient in this respect. Carlyle’s Dryas- 
dust is hardly a caricature. Even Neander, the first’of modern Church historians, 
is tiresome to most readers. On the other hand, some of the heretics, like Strauss 
and Baur, have greatly excelled in their way of putting things. Uhlhorn is also a 
master of this high art. He is easy to read, not so much on account of what are 
commonly considered felicities of expression, as on account of his general vigor of 
movement, and prompt seizure of the strategic points. Everything is fresh, even 
to the handling of the oldest materials ; while less familiar citations and incidents 
are made to do excellent service in indicating and emphasizing the true significance 
of events. And then, all along, whatever occurred is looked at sharply and shrewd- 
ly from the standpoint of present living interests and problems. We may not 
always like the assumptions of our author, as, for example, with regard to the proper 
mutual relations of Church and State, but we must respect his earnestness, his 
orthodoxy, and his humanity. On the whole, the book is one of rare excellence of 
the highest type, and ought to have a very wide circulation. It is calculated to in- 
terest even secular readers, and will no doubt greatly promote the study of Church 
History. A word or two about the author himself may serve to explain the popular 
character of the present work. His full baptismal name is Johann Gerhard Wil- 
helm Uhlhorn. He was born at Osnabriick in Hanover (where the treaty of West- 
phalia was signed in 1648), Feb. 17, 1826; is the son of.a shoemaker; and was 
educated at the University of Géttingen, where Ewald held sway so long. A 
staunch Lutheran, his earliest published work was a Latin essay, of forty-six pages, 
on Lutheran Symbolics. Equally staunch in politics, he opposed, as Ewald did, the 
Prussian absorption of his native kingdom of Hanover, and has taken a lively inter- 
est in all social questions. His reputation as a critical scholar began with the ap- 
pearance, in 1854, of his work (of more than 400 pages) on the Clementine Homi- 
lies and Recognitions. The year following he was appointed assistant preacher, 
and afterwards first preacher, to the Court in Hanover. He is now (since 1878) at 
the head of an old Cistercian Abbey (founded in 1170), which accepted the Reforma- 
tion in 1591, and in 1817 became a seminary for the trdining of evangelical preach- 
ers. He is himself one of the ablest and most distinguished preachers in Germany ; 
and has published a great many sermons. He thus combines, in a high degree, 
qualities not often found together, his eloquence resting on a very solid basis of criti- 
cal scholarship. The American translation is a piece of honest good work. Prof. 
Smyth, of Andover, assisted by his friend and pupil, the Rev. Mr. Ropes, of Ells- 
worth, Me., has done his department honor. The version throbs with the vigorous 
pulse of the original. A little more freedom here and there would have made us 
almost forget its foreign parentage. R. D. H. 


JOHANNES VON DAmASkus. Eine patristische Monographie. Von Dr. JosepH LANGEN. 
Gotha, 1879. 


Dr. Langen is one of the Old Catholic Professors of Theology in Bonn, who with 
Drs. Reusch, D6llinger, Reinkens, von Schulte, Friederich, and others, left the 
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Roman Catholic Church in consequence of the Papal infallibility dogma of the Vat- 
ican Council, which they regard as contrary to Scripture and Catholic tradition. He 
took part in the remarkable Old Catholic Conference in Bonn, in 1874 and 1875, 
which endeavored to adjust the difference between the Greek and Latin Churches 
concerning the double or single procession of the Holy Spirit, and which made 
the teaching of John of Damascus the basis of a compromise, namely that the 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone, but through the Son. Soon afterwards 
he wrote a book on the history of the Procession controversy, ‘ Die trinitarische 
Lehrdifferenz,” etc., and now we have from him a valuable monograph on John of 
Damascus. Prof. Langen is a scholarly and ascetic-looking gentleman, and is an 
earnest and devout Catholic in all points except the new dogmas of Vatican Roman- 
ism. The same may be said of his colleague, Prof. Reusch. They enjoy the full 
benefit of their Professorships from the Prussian Government, but have very few 
students. Roman Catholics are forbidden to hear their lectures. 

John of Damascus is the greatest systematic divine of the old Greek Church, 
and commands as much authority in that Church as Augustine or Thomas Aquinas 
in the Latin. He gathered up the theological labors of the older Greek fathers and 
reduced them to a complete system in his “Exposition of the Catholic Faith” 
(‘xdoare axpeBie Tie dptoddsov ristewe), Of his outward life little is known. He was 
born in Damascus, was learned in all the sciences and arts of his age, became a 
priest and a monk, took an active part in the violent image controversy as a cham- 
pion of the worship of images, lived in Damascus, Constantinople, and the Convent 
of Mar Saba, near Jerusalem, where he died in extreme old age before the year 754. 
He wrote, besides his great doctrinal and polemical works and commentaries, a 
number of hymns, some of which have been translated by John Mason Neal, and 
incorporated in recent Protestant hymn-books. 

The work before us, after an introductory discussion on the importance of John of 
Damascus, gives a critical view of his legendary biographies, a full exposition of his 
writings, and last explains the relation of his dogmatic system to the Oriental and 
Occidental theology of the present time. The work is written in a calm, impartial, 
historical tone and fills a space in patristic literature. P. S. 


PETER DER EREMETE, ein kritischer Beitrag zur Geschichte des ersten Kreuzzuges. 

Von HEINRICH HAGENMEYER. Leipsic, 1879. 

Since the 12th century, that is, since the time of William of Tyre, Peter the Her- 
mit has stood as the principal figure in the picture of the first crusade, as the author 
of the whole movement and its most powerful agency. His visions in Jerusalem, 
his meeting with Urban II. in Rome, his preaching in Italy, France, and Germany 
have generally been represented as the first and almost as the only cause of the 
first crusade, and the impression which the writers of the 13th and 14th centuries 
produced by means of fantastical and mystical legends, the writers of the 18th and 
1gth centuries have reproduced by means of psychological subtleties and quaint 
picturesqueness. 

The first who uttered a doubt with respect to the correctness of this representa- 
tion was Prof. Heinrich von Sybel in his Geschichte des ersten Kreuszzuges, 1841. 
He called attention to the fact that, between the report of the first crusade by Wil- 
liam of Tyre, who was not a contemporary of the event, and the reports of those 
who were, such as Guibert of Vogent, Fulcher of Chartres, Raimond de Ayijles, 
Anna Commena, etc., there are found not only a number of minor discrepancies 
in detail, but also a considerable difference in the conceptions of thé whole, and 
that, according to the latter and more trustworthy accounts, a much more modest 
part should be ascribed to Peter the Hermit. 

’ Prof. von Sybel’s view, however, remained a mere suggestion until Mr. Heinrich 
Hagenmeyer now, in the above work, has given the subject an exhaustive treatment, 
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based ona thorough critical sifting of the sources. The result is a complete substantia- 
tion of Prof. von Sybel’s ideas. Thus the author gives conclusive evidence that Peter 
the Hermit received no vision in Jerusalem, because he never was there, and had no 
conversation with Pope Urban II., because he never saw him, etc. His labor in 
rousing Western Europe and bringing about the first crusade may have been quite 
phenomenal in its appearance, but it lies on the second line ; the true master of the 
work was the Pope himself. 

The critical process by which these events have been stripped of their legendary 
ornaments and reduced to their true historical elements, has consumed a good deal 
of learning and required a high degree of precision and acuteness. The book is, 
nevertheless, very pleasant to read; its scholarship is elegant and its argumentation 
both clear and easy to follow. PD. 


LIvEs OF THE LEADERS OF OUR CHURCH UNIVERSAL. By European writers from the 
German as edited by Dr. FeRpD. PIPER, now translated and edited, with added Lives 
by American writers, by Dr. H. M. MAcCRACKEN, 

It was a happy thought that led Dr. MacCracken to devote himself to the prepa- 
ration of this highly interesting volume. The great work of Dr. Ferdinand Piper 
on which it is based—a Protestant Bollandist collection—is very little known in 
this country. It comprises a complete calendar of Christian biography for every 
day in the year, the monographs being furnished by a large body of the most eminent 
Protestant scholars in Europe. The complete work was published by Tauchnitz in 
1875, and has met with signal favor in all parts of Germany. 

From this great body of three hundred and sixty-five worthies, Dr. MacCracken 
has selected with excellent judgment, about eighty of the most eminent, after the 
time of the apostolic fathers. They include such names as Augustine, Ulphilas, 
Chrysostom, St. Patrick, Bernard of Clairvaux, Thomas Aquinas, John Tauler, 
Wyclif, Luther, Calvin, Gustavus Adolphus, Richard Baxter, etc.; and when we add 
the names of such writers as Neander, Krummacher, Semisch, Ranke, Hase, Van 
Oosterzee, Hagenbach, Henry, Tholuck—and many other of the contributors are of 
equal, or nearly equal, merit—it will be easily seen how rich a mine of biographical 
ore has here been developed. 

Beside translating all these monographs into English, Dr. MacCracken has found 
time, amid the labors of a large pastoral care, to provide for the preparation of an 
entirely new volume, containing sketches of some thirty American “leaders of the 
Church,” consisting of such as Edwards, Makemie, Witherspoon, Bishop White, 
John Henry Livingstone, Alexander Campbell, Francis Wayland, Drs. Hodge and 
Alexander, Albert Barnes, and a number of missionary worthies. 

These names have been taken from the various parts of the Church with entire 
impartiality, and by a judicious system of selection; three lives being allowed to 
each of the principal churches, and the preparation of the sketches usually assigned 
to writers of their own communion. 

Many of these monographs are gems of religious biography. The book is well 
indexed, an excellent thing in a book; and an ingenious device has been adopted 
for making it more practically useful to ministers and Sunday-school teachers. 
Facts or sentiments, to the number of a round thousand, have been selected from 
these biographies, and arranged under appropriate heads with references to page 
and volume, so as to admit of easy citation. The value of such a work in this 
respect, as well as in the illustration it gives of the identity of Christian experience 
in all ages, and under all diversities of Church life, and even of creed, is so obvious 
as to need no remark. 

We hope the experience of the editor of this volume, mentioned in his preface, 
and the helps and suggestions contained in the biographies themselves, will lead 
many ministers to furnish their hearers, from time to time, with that food for edifi- 
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cation which is found in the lives of the saints. Why should not Protestants have 
a saints’ calendar as well as Romanists ? 

For private reading, perhaps the complete scheme of Dr. Piper would be best 
The Christian would have by his side a brief religious biography for every day in 
the year, as he has, or used to have, his “daily food.” But for the preacher, here are 
ample materials, Suppose he should say to his congregation in advance: “ The 
17th day of March will be observed by some millions of Roman Catholics in this 
country, and other millions elsewhere, as the festival of St. Patrick. I shall take 
the opportunity on that day, or the Sunday nearest it, to give you an account of the 
real character and history of that much-calumniated apostle of Ireland.” Or: “The 
present year is believed to be the sooth anniversary of the first publication of the 
entire Bible in English. 1 shall improve the next 31st of December, the day when 
Wyclif rested from his labors, to present you a view of the life and influence of 
that illustrious servant of God,” etc., etc. In these days when it becomes so im- 
perative to augment, by any ingenious and legitimate methods, the interest and at- 
tractiveness of the pulpit, an occasional series of biographical sermons may be 
safely recommended to every pastor. S. M. H. 


Tue ANciENT British Cuurcu. A Historical Essay by Joun Pryce, M.A., Vicar of 
Bangor. London, 1878. 

The origin of British Christianity is involved in obscurity. The fact is certain that 
Christianity was introduced into England long before St. Augustine landed in Kent, 
and before the Anglo-Saxon crossed the channel to aid the Britons against the in- 
vasion of the Picts and Scots from the north. But the precise time and agency are 
unknown. The Galatians, or Gauls, who had migrated from the banks of the Rhine 
and the Moselle in the third century before Christ to Asia Minor, were the first 
branch of the Celtic race to which the Gospel was preached, and it is a bare pos- 
sibility that some of Paul’s converts in visiting the far west to barter their hair-cloths 
for the useful metal of Britain may have brought the first knowledge of Christianity 
to their fellow Celts. 

This is at least as likely as any of the ten different agencies to which the introduc- 
tion of Christianity into that island has been ascribed. These are (1) Bran, the 
father of Caradog; (2) S. Paul; (3) S. Peter; (4) S. Simon Zelotes ; (5) S. Philip ; 
(6) S. James the elder; (7) S. John; (8) Aristobulus; (9) Joseph of Arimathea; (10) 
missionaries sent by bishop Eleutherius of Rome at the request of Lucius, a British 
king.* But these are mere legends which arose after the sixth century from the 
natural desire to trace the origin of churches to the apostolic age. 

The only one of them which deserves a passing notice is that which makes Paul 
the apostle of British Christianity, and which has found such respectable advocates 
as Ussher and Stillingfleet, but is now almost entirely abandoned with the rest as a 
pious fancy. It is supposed that Paul, between his first and second captivity in 
Rome, visited the island which is meant by “the extreme boundary of the West” 
(rd tépua Tic Sicewc), according to the famous passage of Clement of Rome (Ep. ad 
Cor. i. 5). But this must be either Rome itself or Spain, whither Paul intended to 
go (Rom. xv. 24, 28). 

The first clear trace of Christianity in Britain is furnished in the last half of the 
second and the beginning of the third century by Tertullian, who speaks of the haunts 
of the Britons as “inaccessible to the Romans, but subjugated to Christ,’’+ and by 
Origen, who alludes to the fact that the far-reaching power of the Gospel has pene- 
trated even to Britain, notwithstanding its isolation from the continent.{ 





* Hadon & Stubbs, Concilia, 22-26. PRYCE, p. 31. 
+ Adv. Fud. VI1.: ‘‘ Brittanorum inaccessa Romanis loca, Christo vero subdita.” 
+ Homil. VI. in Luc., 1-24; comp. Homil. IV. in Ezek. 
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The book before us is confined to the ancient British Church. It goes especially 
into the legendary history of Wales, where British Christianity lingered longest after 
the Anglo-Saxon conquest and the introduction of Roman Christianity under Pope 
Gregory the Great. It gives the early history of the Sees of Bangor, of S. David 
and Llandaff. It enters on the conflict between British and Anglo-Roman Chris- 
tianity after the landing of S. Augustine and his thirty fellow monks from Rome. 
It is well known that the conflict ended in the triumph of Roman Christianity, but 
British Christianity never was entirely extinguished, and traces of its influence may 
be found in the triumph of Protestantism and in the subsequent prevalence of dis- 
sent in Wales. P. S. 


GESCHICHTE DER CHRISTLICHEN SITTENLEHRE IN DER ZEIT DES NEUEN TESTAMENTS, 
Von ALBRECHT THOMA. 8vo, pp. 380, Haarlem, 1879. 

The Teyler Society, one of whose prize essays is published in the volume before 
us, may be safely trusted to make its awards in the spirit of modern criticism. Neither 
are its honors given to feeble productions. The character of our author’s work 
justifies in both these respects the distinction which it gained for him from Prof. 
Kuenen and his associates of the Society. 

The times are somewhat weary of religion, and call for ethical views of the world 
(p. 2). The moral ideas and aims of the Scriptures, especially the New Testament, 
are claiming and gaining attention beyond the dogmatic ; and now, at length, most 
of all in regard to Christ himself, amends are to be made for the long error of theol- 
ogy and the Church in magnifying dogma and ecclesiasticism, and overlooking the 
moral, which was the paramount, purpose. 

Our author, a Mannheim pastor, evidently a man of ability and scholarship, dis- 
tributes the books of the New Testament in accordance with the most advanced 
criticism,—agrees with its conclusions in respect to authorship, occasion, and pur- 
pose,—with it makes ideas and theories dominate over the most explicit and repeated 
statements of fact,—finds tendencies and contrasts and antagonisms in the different 
forms of statement which appear in its different parts, and therefore must find in it 
different and conflicting moral conceptions and aims. The teachings of Christ, Paul, 
and the post-Pauline Church are interpreted and exhibited in. this interest. 

Detailed illustration and criticism are excluded by our limits. Taking an entirely 
different view of the N. T. and the beginnings of the Church we read hardly a page 
without dissent from what is argued, asserted, or assumed. Yet we readily acknowl- 
edge indebtedness to the essay for many important suggestions in detail, and much 
material for thought in respect both to the individual themes which the essay treats, 
and the tendency which it illustrates. 4S. i. ak. 





History OF THE RIsE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF France. By Henry M. Barrp, D.D, 
Professor in the University of the City. of New York. Vols. I. Il. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1879. pp. 577 and 681, 8vo., 

The marvellous story of the rise and progress of the Reformation in France has 
waited long for a competent historian. As early as 1512, five years before Martin 
Luther had challenged, by his immortal theses, the papal hierarchy, Jaques Lefevre 
published at Paris his commentary on the Pauline epistles, in which he presented 
and advocated the same views of divine truth that afterward were so ably defended 
by the great German reformer at Wittemberg. In 1521 the Gospel was proclaimed 
by Lefévre, Farel, Roussel, Mazurier, and other godly preachers, from the pulpits of 
the episcopal city of Meaux, scarcely more than twenty miles from Paris. The 
common people heard them gladly, and not a few also of the nobler sort. Through 
all the region round about the blessed infection spread. Even Brigonnet, the Bishop 
of Meaux, himself favored at first the work of the reformers. All over the land 
adherents sprang up and converts were multiplied. The palace of royalty was 
pervaded, and Margaret of Valois, Queen of Navarre, and sister of Francis I., the 
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King of France, very early lent her valuable sympathy and powerful aid and defence 
to the cause of the Reformation. 

The papacy took the alarm. The fires of persecution were kindled. No mercy 
was shown to the adherents of the Reformation. The Church and the State com- 
bined by fire and sword, and by every imaginable torture, to root out the new doc- 
trine. Neither age nor sex was spared. The struggle was fierce and prolonged. 
In spite of the machinations of priests and princes the blessed work of regeneration 
went on, until at the end of not more than forty years the whole land was filled with 
converts to the Gospel. ‘“ There was not a corner of the kingdom where the num- 
ber of incipient Protestant churches was not considerable.” Admiral Coligny pre- 
sented to the queen-mother (1560) “a list of more than two thousand one hundred 
and fifty churches, which petitioned for liberty of religion.” He averred that “in 
Normandy alone fifty thousand signatures could be obtained to these petitions, so 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” They became at length a power 
in the land, and took up arms in their own defence. Not even the wholesale slaugh- 
ters of St. Bartholomew’s Day (1572), sufficed, for their suppression. They strug- 
gled on, increasing still, with varied fortunes, until by the Edict of Nantes (1598), 
they were accorded civil rights and religious liberty. Yet the following century wit- 
nessed the continuation of the fierce struggle, until by the revocation (1685) of the 
Edict of Nantes they were driven from the land of their fathers and scattered to the 
ends of the earth. 

The story of this heroic conflict is one of the most marvellous and exciting in the 
world’s history. Brief and inadequate accounts only have hitherto been attempted. 
Browning, in his “ History of the Huguenots during the Sixteenth Century”’ (3 vols., 
1829), says: ‘Among the many works which relate to the Huguenots there is 
scarcely one that comprises the whole in a connected narrative, and not one, in the 
English language at least, that is exclusively historical.” The difficulty of obtaining 
authentic material for such a history was seriously felt. “ Before the revolution of 1789 
a succinct history of the Huguenots would assuredly have been branded as libellous, 
and the few works composed in reference thereto were printed either clandestinely 
or in foreign countries.” ; 

The same difficulties existed and must have been felt in the case of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Smedley, while preparing his work on the “ History of the Reformed Religion 
in France. London, 1832.” 3 vols., 12mo. Even so late as 1841, when Merle 
d’Aubigne wrote, for his “ History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century,” 
his chapter on France, he said, ‘‘ The printed materials for a history of the 
Reformed opinions in France are few and scanty, owing to the state of con- 
tinued trial in which the Reformed congregations have existed.” Prof. G. De 
Felice, in the preface to his “ History of the Protestants of France from the 
Commencement of the Reformation to the Present Time” (1850), a Frenchman 
himself, and familiar from his childhood with the history of his people, was more 
fortunate than Browning in his resources. “It would have been easy,” he says, 
“to fill entire pages with what the Germans call the literature of the subject.” But 
though he could say, “ No work exists in.our language which traces this history 
complete,” he attempted “only a simple abridgment of the rich and diversified 
annals of the French Reformation.” His work was clearly open to the criticism of 
being “ too objective, a reczta/, rather than what modern science calls a Azstory.”” 

It is true that Prof. Baird’s honored father, the late Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., in 
commending De Felice’s History, said: “I am quite sure that after it has appeared, 
the religious world will not soon desire another history of Protestantism in France.” 
We make bold to say that he was mistaken, and lived long enough to confess it. 
Another, fuller, more exact, more thorough, more scientific, more scholarly, more 
classical history of that grand movement was a destderatum, which not even the 
sprightly and valuable work of Dr. Merle d’Aubigne, “‘ The History of the Reforma- 

-tion in Europe in the Time of Calvin” (8 vols., New York, 1862-74), could supply. 
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Deeply impressed with this conviction, and impelled by an ardent love both for 
the cause of the Reformation and for the pursuit of historic truth, Prof. Baird years 
ago set himself, and has devoted in the interval such time as he could spare from 
his laborious profession and other pursuits, to the preparation of the work that he 
has now given to the public. He has availed himself of all accessible material in 
the prosecution of his noble purpose. A vast amount of documentary information 
on the whole subject has but recently come to light. 

“The last twenty-five or thirty years,” he says, ‘‘ have been remarkably fruitful in 
discoveries and publications shedding light upon the history of France during the 
age of the Reformation and the years immediately following. The archives of all 
the principal, and many of the secondary, capitals of Europe have been explored. 
Valuable manuscripts, previously known to few scholars, if indeed known to any, 
have been rescued from obscurity and threatened déstruction. By the side of the 
voluminous histories and chronicles long since printed, a rich store of contemporary 
correspondence and hitherto unedited memoirs has been accumulated, supplying at 
once the most copious and the most trustworthy fund of life-like views of the past.” 

A specification of these new resources, quite extended and interesting, follows, 
and he then adds: 

“Of the new light thrown upon the rise of the Huguenots by these and similar 
works it has been my aim to make full use. At the same time I have been con- 
vinced that.no adequate knowledge of the period can be obtained save by mastering 
the great array of original chronicles, histories, and kindred productions with which 
the literary world has long been acquainted—at least by name. This result I have 
accordingly endeavored to reach, by careful and patient reading. It is unnecessary 
to specify in detail the numerous authors through whose writings it became my 
laborious, but by no means ungrateful, task to make my way, for the marginal notes 
will indicate the exact line of the study pursued.” 

The result is a work so thorough, so full, so exact, so fortified by authorities, 
cited by chapter and verse, and withal so scholarly, that it cannot fail to take 
its place among the classic literature of the language, and to be henceforth | 
regarded as both authentic and final within its range. It comprises a period 
of only about fifty-nine years—from the accession of Francis I. (1515), to the death 
of Charles IX. (1574), including the massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day (1572). 
It is a period of intense interest, almost unparalleled in the world’s history, and 
Prof. Baird has given us, so far as concerns France, a record thereof, not only of 
thrilling interest, but wholly without a rival in all that gives history its value. The 
table of contents and the index are to be commended for their fulness, The 
typography, we may add, is every way worthy of the text. E. FH. 


HIsToRY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE STATE OF ILLINOIS. By A. T. 
Norton. Vol. I. St. Louis. 735 pp., 8vo. 

Dr. Norton’s book ceserves much more than a passing notice. To gather up, 
arrange, and perpetuate in print the annals of a town, county, or State; of a 
church, or a denomination of churches, is a work deserving of the utmost encour- 
agement. It demands great patience and persistence, as well as the expenditure of 
a vast amount of time and labor, for which ordinarily the pecuniary compensation 
is utterly inadequate. It can be undertaken and prosecuted successfully only by one 
in whom, other things being equal, the antiquarian spirit has been well developed, 
and to whom the pleasure of pursuit and discovery affords an ample return for the 
outlay of time and property and labor. With all this, the compiler must himself 
have been, in order to the best results, a dweller in the scenes, a partaker in the 
deeds, a familiar among the people, to be recorded and described, with a life-long 
interest in all that pertains to them. 

The Presbyterian Church, not only in Illinois, but throughout the land, is to be 
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congratulated that in the compiler of the volume now before us these requisitions 
have been so fully met. That Dr. Norton possesses peculiar qualifications for the 
work, of which the first instalment has just issued. from the press, cannot be ques- 
tioned. A native of Cornwall, Conn., where he was born nearly seventy-two years 
ago, a graduate of Yale College in the class of 1832, he migrated, at the instance 
mainly of his cousin, the Rev. Theron Baldwin, D.D.—whose praise is in all the 
churches—in the autumn of 1835 to Illinois, as a missionary of the cross. With 
the exception of a year of pastoral work in St. Louis, Mo., he has passed the whole 
of the intervening time in Illinois, mostly at Alton, where he now resides. The office 
of “ District Secretary of Church Extension and Home Missions,” which he held 
more than ten years, and afterwards of “Synodical Missionary of the Synod of 
Illinois South,”’ gave him peculiar facilities for the acquisition of full and reliable 
information in regard to the churches of that section. In addition, special oppor- 
tunities of acquiring and formulating this information were afforded him by the pub- 
lication of the Presbytery Reporter, a monthly of which he was the editor, from, 
May, 1845, for twenty-three years, and in which the passing history of the churches 
of Illinois is recorded in detail. 

Of all men, therefore, he was the man to do this work, and to command the con- 
fidence of the Christian public as a compiler of the humble annals of the churches 
scattered over the prairies and through the forests of his adopted State. In the 
prosecution of his work he has laid under contribution not only his personal recol- 
lections of four-and-forty years, but all accessible material in the Reporter and 
other productions of the press, and in manuscript documents, such as the ‘records 
of churches, presbyteries and synods, and epistolary communications, together with 
the personal remembrances of the pioneers, who in considerable numbers yet sur- 
vive. Hear him: 

“The labor of preparing this volume has been immense. I have read twenty- 
nine volumes of presbyterial and synodical records, and about two hundred volumes 
of sessional records. The correspondence necessary to secure the sketches of about 
three hundred and fifty individuals has been wearying to the flesh. I have pur- 
chased and consulted numerous books of reference. Complete sets of the minutes 
of both the assemblies have been at my disposal. About forty of the first volumes 
of the Home Missionary, the volumes of Presbytery Reporter, Presbyterian Monthly, 
and divers other publications have been consulted. The accumulated recollec- 
tions of forty-four years of ministerial labor have been pressed into this service. 
But it has been a labor of love.” 

“A labor of love,” and so it is a labor of untold value. We have been deeply in- 
terested in his sketches of the pioneer preachers who laid the foundations of Chris- 
tianity through all that region. The story of their self-denying labors, privations, 
and sacrifices is of thrilling interest in cases not a few, as also of the gathering of a 
few scattered sheep here and there in the wilderness ; the log-house period of wor- 
ship through which nearly all of them passed; the struggles for the erection of 
better and better edifices ; the self-denials of the people, and their heroic sacrifices 
for the Gospel’s sake ; the graphic descriptions of the vice and immorality that pre- 
vailed, particularly in the river towns, and the marvellous changes there wrought by 
the simple preaching of the Gospel. It is a wonderful story, and all this the fruit 
of Home Missions ; of the benevolence and efforts of the churches during the pres- 
ent century. What hath God wrought? what not only in Illinois, but all over the 
land, by the humble and oft-despised missionaries of the cross? Read and learn, 

We trust that Dr. Norton may be spared to prosecute to completion, for the re- 
maining part of the State, the work that he has so well begun. Nay, more. We 
hope that a similar work may be performed by other well-qualified amateurs for the 
Church in other States of the United States, especially in the West, while as yet 
some of the pioneers, and lively memories of those gone yet remain. 
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We are glad to learn that Dr. Norton’s book is meeting with a ready sale. Edi- 
tion after edition should be called for to supply the churches, not only at the West, 
but at the East, whence the greater part of the missionaries and founders of the 
Western churches went forth, and whence came so large a part of the means for 
accomplishing the work commemorated in this volume, 

The book is not on sale by the trade. It can be ordered, by addressing Rev. A. 
T. Norton, D.D., Alton, Ill., who will send the book, charges paid, to any address 
in the United States. It should be added that the eight portraits with which the 
work is illustrated are good specimens of the engraver’s art, and, to our certain 
knowledge, admirable likenesses. E. F. H. 


THE BIBLE FoR LEARNERS, by Dr. H. Oort, Professor at Leyden, and Dr. J. Hooy- 
KAAS, Pastor at Rotterdam, with the assistance of Dr. A. KUENEN, Professor at 
Leyden. Vol. III. THe Narratives oF THE NEW TESTAMENT, prepared by Dr. 
Hooykaas. pp. 760. 12mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

This volume purports to be an “authorized translation,” which was executed in 
England by Philip H. Wicksteed. It is chiefly remarkable as a first attempt to put 
in popular form for general circulation those views of Scripture which have hereto- 
fore been confined to scholars, and have réceived the title of “ destructive criticism.” 
There is nothing particularly novel in the matter of this volume or its predecessors, 
but the form and method of statement are unusual. There is little or no discussion 
of any one point. The authors do not pretend to represent both sides of disputed 
questions, but simply give their own view and the reasons for it, without any refer- 
ence to what may be or has been said by others in opposition. It is this which 
renders the book dangerous. Inconsiderate readers, beguiled by the courteous and 
respectful or even religious tone assumed by the authers, might easily be led to 
think that the work was a serious contribution to the true interests~ of Christianity. 
Yet such persons, when properly informed, would find the work unsound from be- 
ginning to end; playing fast and loose with the most serious ,matters, assuming at 
the outset its most important positions, and exhibiting as settled what has always 
been most vigorously contested. 

The key-note of the volume is given in this sentence (p.. 119): “To us it seems 
necessarily to follow from the laws of human nature that man’s spiritual develop- 
ment must be gradual in every case, including that of Jesus, and cannot proceed by 
leaps or supernatural gusts of inspiration.” This utterance is not a casual exagger- 
ation or a momentary slip, but one the substance of which crops out everywhere. 
Direct interposition from heaven never occurred, andthe progress of the race in 
religion is simply the result of man’s own endeavors. Even sa/vatzon and Saviour 
do not mean what they have always been supposed to mean. They have no refer- 
ence to the life after death or the bliss of heaven (p. 61), but relate only to deliver- 
ance from the judgments of God, which were to precede the founding of the Mes- 
sianic kingdom. An inexperienced person would worder how the Bible is made to 
teach such notions as these. The solution is easy. The author of the volume 
knows beforehand what the Scripture ought to teach, and whenever anything occurs 
which is contrary to his notions-he sets it down as an error—for the most part invol- 
untary, but sometimes intentional. Hence only a small portion of the Gospel is 
genuine. They are not productions of the apostolic age, but of later date. Miracles 
are mythical exaggerations. Demoniacs were epileptics. The feeding of thousands 
with a few loaves and fishes meant that Jesus with slender means fed the souls of ° 
countless multitudes. The restoration of deceased persons in three cases was the 
translation of a word of the Holy Spirit into a material prodigy. 

The rest of the New Testament is subjected to the same heroic treatment. One- 
half of Paul’s Epistles are declared to be spurious. But the author, like all the 
others of the same school, is very emphatic as to the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Galatians, apparently because it is thought that Paul’s account of his proceed- 
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ings after his conversion is in flagrant contradiction to the statements given in the 
Acts of the Apostles, The seven General Epistles are all unhesitatingly ascribed 
to a later age than that in which they purport to have been written. Nor was the 
Apocalypse written by John, but by one of Paul’s Ephesian opponents, who, we are 
told, “emphatically denies the title of Apostle to Paul.” But it is needless to go 
into further details. The book is made with very considerable literary skill. Its 
author well understands how to group the salient features of a narrative, and how 
to present in brief compass the lines of an argument. But no skill, native or ac- 
quired, can redeem the volume from the charge of utter worthlessness, Profess- 
ing to be scientific, it is not scientific at all. It does not weigh evidence and follow 
truth at all hazards, but continually indulges in a boundless license of conjecture. 
Indeed, the author describes himself in the words with which he sets forth the char- 
acter of the author of the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The preconceptions of those 
among whom he lived were so ingrained in him that he saw everything through a 
colored glass.’” The glass through which Dr. Hooykaas examines the New Testa- 
ment is the bald and senseless affirmation that the supernatural is impossible, and 
therefore always and everywhere unhistorical. ba Wa G, 


HIsTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. By 
W. M. BLacksurn, D.D., Professor of Church History. Chicago. 

It is among the wonders of this age and country that a city which many persons, 
still not very old, remember as a dirty village by the side of a stagnant little bayou, | 
should now contain a theological seminary—two of them—with corps of learned pro- 
fessors, writing books which all past experience associates with long and gradual 
growth, learned leisure, and ample libraries. Professor Blackburn has furnished us 
with a history of the Christian Church covering the whole ground from the begin- 
ning to our own times, in one large and handsomely executed volume. The work 
is every way unique; the life of its birth-place breathes all through and through it ; 
it is big ; it is vigorous; it is original in style and method; it is strongly practical 
and realistic ; it is written for the times; and though the author, in speaking of Au- 
gustine, affirms that ‘“‘men who write for their time, are not often read in the fu- 
ture,” we hope the result in this case will falsify the canon, in itself sufficiently 
doubtful. 

Professor Blackburn is master in a high degree of a crisp, sententious, vigorous 
eloquence. The sentences are short, terse, epigrammatic. We should almost imag- 
ine he had been a student of the French school of writing, of Michelet and Victor 
Hugo. Without making any parade of his acquaintance with the original sources, 
Professor Blackburn shows great familiarity with the modern literature of Church 
history, from which he often interjects brief quotations. In short, the work is emi- 
nently readable. It is rapid, sketchy, dramatic. While we should be sorty to have 
it divert attention from more discursive and thorough works in our theological sem- 
inaries, for popular use we know of nothing to compare with it. We only add, 
that we are sorry to see so handsome a volume disfigured by such wretched maps. 
In any futuré edition we hope they may be reformed altogether. S. M. H. 


Jonas Kinc: Missionary to Syria and Greece. By F. E. H. H. 12mo, 372 pp. 

American Tract Society, New York. : : 

An unpublished letter lies before us which was written at Athens, Oct. 2, 1832, to ‘ 
Rev. William Goodell, of Constantinople, by Rev. Jonas King, a little more than 
two years after his first visit to the Greek capital. He had entered Palestine, the 
scene of his first missionary labor, early in 1823, and was now forty years of age. 
Death closed his missionary work nearly thirty-seven years later, in May, 1869, at 
Athens. 


We quote two sentences from this letter: ‘1 have long been expecting a companion 
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in labors, from America, but like the King of Greece, 1 am always expecting him, 
but he never comes.” “If I could see you, I should tell you a great many strange 
and curious things, which I dare not put on paper, and that for the sake of peace.’’ 

The first of these sentences has been in its substance more frequently repeated in 
missionary correspondence than almost any other. Helpers came, but in conse- 
quence of the peculiar religious, political, and social difficulties of the field, were 
soon withdrawn, so that Dr. King’s missionary work was for the greater part of a 
generation a solitary work. The second sentence, if we could unfold its meaning, 
would interpret to us his isolation, and exhibit the complicated and obstinate diffi- 
culties with which he contended with the sturdiness, courage, wisdom, and fidelity, 
which were his eminent characteristics. 

The memoir before us, while less felicitous in its execution than we could wish, 
sketches with a thoroughly interested and sympathizing hand the character and 
work of one of the most deservedly honored of our American missionaries. 

C. A.A. 





IIlL—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SYSTEM DER CHRISTLICHEN GLAUBENSLEHRE, I. Band: Grundlegung oder Apologetik. 

Von Dr. I. A. DorneER. Berlin, 1879. 

At last Dr. Dorner has -yielded to the requests of his pupils and friends, and given 
them the first volume of that system of theology which, for so many years, in the 
University of Berlin, has attracted students from all parts of the world, in prepara- 
tion for the ministry of the Gospel. It is the masterpiece of the author’s life, who 
has already given to the world at least two other masterpieces of his genius, in his “ His- 
tory of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ,” and “ History of Protestant Theology,” 
so that he has long been recognized as a prince among theologians, if not the great- 
est divine of the present age. This work gives us his ripest and best thoughts in a. 
compact, concise, and yet full and comprehensive form. The thought has been 
fused in the soul of one burning with zeal for truth so that it is one massive produc- 
tion, and yet it is so pregnant and suggestive that every word and sentence is alive 
as component and essential parts of an organized and armed host, invincible in de- 
fence, and in attack upon the enemies of the truth. 

It is not scholastic, though a model of scholarly workmanship. It is not rational- 
istic, though in the highest sense speculative. It is evangelical and alive through- 
out with the impulses of a reverently humble, believing, and earnest child of God. 
Those who would pass lightly over the problems of dogmatics, or have them made 
plain and easy, need not approach the writings of Dr. Dorner. He writes for those 
who would enter upon the close and patient study of the sublime mysteries of our 
religion, and would grapple with difficulties with the ardor of youth and the firm, 
steady grasp of trained men, determined, by the grace of God, to overcome them. 
To those who would thus put themselves in the hands of an experienced guide, Dr. 
Dorner ever proves himself a master to be loved and followed with enthusiasm. 
His conception of dogmatics will be novel to most of our readers, and they may be 
interested in an outline of his train of thought. 

Systematic theology is that part of theological encyclopzedia that would present 
Christianity as the truth. It embraces the Christian doctrine of God and His works 
as dogmatics, and the Christian doctrine of morals as ethics. The point of union 
of the two is in Christian experience or faith. The aim is to bring the immediate 
and actual assurance that faith has of its contents to recognition in a scientific 
form, in their internal connection and their objective confirmation. The doctrine 
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of faith or Pzsteolozy is fundamental. It is necessary, however, to follow the steps 
of faith from its earliest beginning, in its historical development to the point where 
union with objective Christianity is reached in its centre, and from this immediate - 
religious assurance is gained. Christianity differs from all other religions, in-that 
the person of its Founder is an essential, yes, the central thing in it ; and faith cannot 
become Christian faith until it has united itself with this central point, Jesus Christ, 
as the personal unity of the divine and human life, in whom are embraced all the 
powers of redemption and perfection. Religious assurance differs from the scien- 
tific, m that the latter is mediate, derived from reflection and discursive thinking ; 
the former is immediate. In the knowledge of finite things immediate contempla- 
tion and contact is impossible at all times; but the omnipresent God is the object in 
religion, and contact with Him may be sought every moment in prayer and contem- 
plation, so that we may live and move in Him as the perennial and omnipresent 
fountain of our existence. Christian faith has gained three things that no other 
faith enjoys: enlightenment respecting our own imperfection and sin, or the need 
of reconciliation ; enlightenment respecting that which must be the kernel and centre 
of Christianity ; and, finally, an open eye to see where the spirit of reconciliation and 
peace of God lives in a person and work. We must distinguish between an accept- 
ing and grasping faith, and a faith that possesses and experiences the power of its 
object. Only the latter is the joyous faith, that is divinely assured of salvation. 
Such a faith knows that it has part in Him who is personally the principle of union 
of all the contrasts in the universe. He knows that Me is united with the centre of 
all truth in heaven and on earth, and has now found the highest good, the religious 
assurance of Christian redemption, the fides dzvéna. Gunosés, in its charismatic sense, 
is the prerequisite of theology, especially systematic theology, which takes its place, 
when the gift of instructive statement is joined to the glance, or higher intuition of 
Gnosis, The highest object of Christian faith is God, from whom, as the highest 
unity and centre of truth, all the expressions of the Spirit, with all the truths of 
Christianity, are to be immediately and mediately derived. 

The system is divided into a fundamental part, whose object is to establish the 
scientific knowledge of Jesus Christ as the God-man, and is apologetic, and a special 
part that will build up the various doctrines of faith on this basis. Everything that, 
in the older systems, came in awkwardly in the Jrolegomena, now takes its place in 
the system, on the basis of Pzsteology. The Apologetical system includes: I. The 
doctrine of God, His being, attributes, internal and manifested trinity. II. The 
creature, especially man in his original character as a holy being. III. The union 
of God and man in religion, revelation, and their completion in the God-man. In 
Jesus of Nazareth, the historical fulfilment of religion and revelation has been his- 
torically confirmed by His holy person, His own testimony, and His work, and the 
creation anew of the humanity He has assumed. And He also continually proves 
Himself to every one who believes in Him, as the all-sufficient and complete Re- 
deemer, 

The doctrine of sin is excluded from the fundamental part. The divine Being, 
human nature in its highest sense, and the union of God and man in religion and reve- 
lation, culminating in the incarnation, are the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
From the very nature of God and of man, the union of both in incarnation is possible, 
without the conception of sin. We here give the author’s own concluding language : 
“So, at last, we have again come to faith, in whose intuition is embraced all funda- 
mental knowledge; yes, a totality that is of a divine and human, a subjective and 
objective character. But this immediate contemplation of faith we have endeavored 
to unfold scientifically, and to adjust it with knowledge, through the consideration of 
the doctrinal and historical movement of the matter, which essentially correspond 
with one another; in order thus to add to religious assurance the scientific assur- 
ance of the God-man as the firm objective principle of the Christian religion. This 
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principle now awaits, from the second part of the doctrine of faith, its unfolding with 
special reference to sin, and therewith the concrete establishment of the fact that life 
and light are indissolubly united in the incarnate Logos, and stream forth from Him 
in order by illumination, reconciliation, and redemption from sin, to accomplish the 
perfection of the individual and of the entire kingdom of God.” 

We should like to lay before our readers some extracts from the invaluable chapters 
on the attributes of God, miracles, and inspiration, especially, but want of space 
forbids. We wish this work even a warmer reception and a wider circulation than 
its predecessors. We trust that the author will not only fulfil his promise of the 
speedy issue of the second volume; but also add a third volume upon the subject 
of ethics, that his system may be completed in print. We understand that the 
translation of the first volume is now in competent hands and will, ere long, be is- 
sued in English by T. and T. Clark,of Edinburgh. ut no one can give Dorner com- 
pletely in English dress ; those only who read him in German become fully acquainted 
with the energy and strength of his massive style, and compact, thorough method. 

C. A. B. 


ANTI-THEISTIC THEORIES: THE BAIRD LECTURE FOR 1877. By RoserT FLInT, D.D., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo., pp. xi. §55. William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon- 
don, 1879. 

This is a sequel to the ably written volume on ‘‘ Theism,” published two years 
ago, and should be read in connection with it. There the author dealt constructively 
and in an apologetic way with the theistic argument ; here he deals destructively and 
polemically with the various anti-theistic systems. The present volume lacks the 
unity which marked its predecessor ; and unless it is remembered that in each lecture 
the author is dealing with some theory in which the conclusion arrived at in 
“Theism ”’ is denied, the volume will have the appearance of a series of independent 
discussions unrelated to each other, and in the aggregate constituting no logical 
whole. But the method which the author adopts has its advantages, for it gives him 
opportunity to say fully what should be said on the topics treated, and at the same 
time to deal with subjects that could not be so conveniently introduced had he un- . 
dertaken to weave the materials of this discussion into a single treatise, and’ under 
the constructive method that shaped the previous volume. Besides, there is a very 
marked logical distinction in the purpose of the two courses of lectures; but it is one 
thing to show that there are strong reasons for believing in Theism; and it is another 
thing to show that there are no reasons or no good reasons for accepting any of the 
anti-theistic theories. And having presented the theistic side of the argument, the 
true apologete must subject the anti-theistic side so far as it professes to offer a 
substitute for Theism to rigid scrutiny. He must carry the war into Africa, and offer 
battle to the Atheist, the Materialist, and the Pantheist on their own ground. This 
is what Professor Flint has very effectively done in the present course of lectures. 
It is likely that some will not coincide with the concessive manner in which he has 
dealt with some mooted questions in the sphere of physical science. Thus he would 
not be ready to say that a man is a Pantheist because he holds some of the current 
opinions respecting the constitution of matter. But the most conservative thinkers 
may well stop and inquire whether Professor Flint is not wise here, It is one thing 
to say that a given theory is difficult to reconcile with Theism or has a Pantheistic 
tendency, and another thing to say that the man who holds it is a Pantheist. Pro- 
fessor Flint limits the controversy to those views which are professedly or necessarily 
anti-theistic, and thereby gains considerable advantage in the debate. S me of the 
lectures are historical and give an interesting resumé of the development of tne great 
materialistic and pantheistic movements, though, of course, they cannot be expected 
to add much that is of permanent value to the literature of these subjects. 

The seventh lecture is a very successful attempt to furnish a negative answer tc 
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the question: “ Are there tribes of Atheists?” It is a detailed reply to the affirma- 
tions of Sir John Lubbock in his “ Pre-historic Man,” and Professor Flint shows very 
clearly that the author not only ignored the evidence that taught the opposite of 
what he affirmed, but that some of the very evidence cited by Sir John will not bear 
the construction which he put upon it. Positivism and Secularism, the scientific 
and the popular ideas respectively of the same atheistic philosophy, are the subjects 
of Lectures V. and VI., the latter being the more interesting, as being a fresher topic, 
though the author’s treatment of Positivism is very discriminating, and particularly 
where he shows that philosophical scepticism is the necessary conclusion of Positivist 
premises. Lecture VIII. is devoted to Pessimism, which the author treats with the 
seriousness which it deserves. For Pessimism is the practical outcome of a godless 
philosophy. There is but one system that comes to men with words of hope, and 
the despairing utterances of Pessimism are giving emphasis to the Gospel’s offer of 
eternal life. It is a subject with which evangelical thinkers must deal, and which can 
be turned to very practical account, for says Professor Flint: 


‘“*T entertain not the least hope that it will soon entirely disappear. Those who regard it as a merely 
transient and superficial fashion of thought, as a touch or shade of speculative disease which will speedily 
vanish away, cannot perceive what is, however, manifestly the truth, that, with all its defects, it has the 
great merit of distinctly raising a question of enormous importance, which has been strangely overlooked 
even by philosophy ; and further, that it is neither an inconsistent nor an unreasonable answer to that ques~ 


tion, certain widely prevalent principles being pre-supposed. The question to which I refer is, What is the 
worth of life?*’ (Page 292.) ’ 


But it is in Lectures III. and IX., on Materialism aud _Pantheism, that the finest 
thinking of the volume is to be found, and perhaps the most characteristic reasoning 
in these lectures consists in the refutation of the claim to be monzstzc systems which 
is made by their respective advocates on behalf of Materialism and Pantheism. 

It has been said that the discussion both of Theism and Anti-Theism has pro- 
ceeded too much from a metaphysical point of view, and that scientific objections 
have aot been sufficiently dealt with on scientific grounds. Possibly there is weight 
in this objection, although it must be rémembered that the anti-theistic theories do 
not arise out of the tacts of observation and experiment with which scientific men 
have to deal, but out of the underlying metaphysics which scientific men profess to 
discard, but with which, nevertheless, they are forever meddling. The author gives 
some promise of another volume, to be devoted to the discussion of “ Agnosticism.” 
It is to be hoped that he will carry out his purpose. The three volumes would be a 
contribution to the literature of Natural Theology which no one interested in the 
movements of religious thought could afford to do without. F. L. P. 


INGERSOLL AND Moses. A Reply by Rev. SAmuet Ives Curtiss, D.D., ete. remo. 


pp. 118. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1880. 


While we by no means maintain that there are no honest doubters, we by no 
means concede that there are no malignant doubters and assailants of others’ faith. 
The notorious skeptical rhetorician of the West is not in other things so ignorant 
after professed investigation, so absurd in misapprehension or misrepresentation. 
He does not, in other things, assume his hearers to be such fools as they must be if 
they accept his stale caricatures of the Bible as true delineations. His audacity and 
venom seem to be “set on fire.” 

Dr. Curtiss, as one of “the young men of the Northwest,” to whom he dedicates 
this book, has judged it needful and timely to reply somewhat in detail to Mr. Inger- 
soll’s ‘‘ Mistakes of Moses.” His scholarship is ample, and is abundantly indicated 
even in this brief and pointed criticism. We confess that for effect on many minds 
we prefer Dr. Gibson’s calmer and more constructive method. Yet there are un- 
doubtedly many to whom the shorter, sharper method of Dr. Curtiss will be useful, 
with his telling and indignant exposure of the skeptic’s sophistries, 
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Dr. Knob/e, as he is uniformly called, would, as a German, hardly recognize his 
name; and in too many other instances the typographical execution of the book is 
inaccurate, C. A.A. 


FAITH AND RATIONALISM, with short Supplementary Essays on Related Topics. By 
agg P. FisHeR, D.D. 12mo. pp. 188. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1879. 

This volume consists of an address delivered at Princeton, in the Spring of 1879, 
before a society connected with the Seminary, together with a number of papers on 
themes which the address could touch but lightly in passing. Prof. Fisher grace- 
fully absolves his Princeton brethren from responsibility for what he uttered among 
them. Few men would be less likely to abuse the hospitalities of such an occasion, 
and few (we fear no contradiction from Princeton when we say it) would be listened 
to with more of affectionate esteem and satisfaction. In the departments of the 
Philosophy of Religion, the History of Doctrine, and Specific Apologetics (and it is 
from the author’s thought and study in these departments that the address and ap- 
pended papers derive their characteristics) there is especially a field for that apprecia- 
tive and judicial faculty and temper,‘which are able frequently to render services 
more necessary and valuable than those of rare genius. When reading his charac- 
terizations of the views of other writers, we often wish that they could have set 
forth their own views with as much clearness of conception, felicity of expression, 
and apprehension of the relation of their own thought to the thought of others. 

Prof. Fisher’s alternative statement of his theme in his opening paragraph—the 
ascertainment of Religious Truth—shows in what light he contemplates Faith and 
Rationalism. The volume is characterized by those excellent qualities which we 
have above ascribed in general to its author, The “obsolescent ”’ juridical concep- 
tion of the atonement, and other incidental points in which we might not agree 
with him, we need not discuss here. C. A. A. 


OLD FaIrTHs IN New Licut. By NEWMAN SmyTH, author of ‘‘ The Religious Feeling.” 
I2mo. pp. 391. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1876. 

The author (Bowdoin College, 1863 ; Andover Theol. Sem., 1867 ; present paster 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Quincy, Ill.) has, by this work and its closely re- 
lated predecessor, made for himself an honorable place among our vigorous writers 
upon the theological and scientific questions of the day. He has studied and 
thought, abroad and at home, wisely and well. His style is clear, vigorous, and full 
of purpose. His books are apologetic in their aim. In the first (‘‘ The Religious 
Feeling,’’ New York, 1877) he was occupied with the apologetics of Theism. His 
inquiry was (p. 15): Are we capable of coming to a knowledge of God, even if 
there isa God? His answer is affirmative. He finds “ the perennial source of re- 
ligion ” in religious feeling, as the feeling of finite being and also of moral depend- 
ence (Ch. ii. and: iii.), which feeling “ involves perception, and is, therefore, the valid 
source of theology” (Ch. iv.) The knowledge gained by the immediate perceptions 
which grow out of it is real knowledge (p. 128). 

His second work, resting on the theistic basis established in the first (although 
not necessarily on the method by which its conclusions were reached), and recog- 
nizing the necessity that our Christian thinking, both for ourselves and for others, 
should take account of the mental and spiritual conditions of our times, proposes 
to test faith in the Bible, the Christ, and immortality, under the light of the idea of 
development, which he takes to be the dominant idea in modern thought (p. 19). 
The Bible he examines in its historical growth (Ch. ii), its morality (Ch. iii.), and its 
scientific relations and tendency (Ch. iv.) The points in respect to Christ which he 
selects for the test that he is employing, are, ‘‘ The Uniqueness of Jesus” (Ch. v.), 
and “ The Naturalness of Christ’’ (Ch. vi.) The two remaining chapters discuss 
the unseen universe and the resurrection. 
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This outline will show how many of the burning questions of modern apologetics 
come within the author’s field. Both in refutation of error, and in constructive 
work, he does good service. His constant aim is to show the absolute impossibility 
of doing justice to indisputable facts, unless full recognition is given to that develop- 
ment on which the Christian philosophy of history insists. Thus he says (p. 58): 
“Through the whole manifold development of a Divinely selected national life, as 
well as through the sacred literature which flows out of that life, or carries it on, 
we find the special presence and power of the self-revealing God of history ;” and 
(p. 81): “* Whence came, and of what manner of spirit is this ax¢z-historic power 
in Israel and the Bible ;” and (p. 231): “ May we not have in the person and life of 
Christ the very culmination, the highest union, of two great processes of God’s ac- 
tivity, of two evolutions, which have been working from the beginning toward one 
far-off and glorious consummation ? ” 

The vitality and strength and steady progress of the author’s discussion com- 
mand a pleased and close attention ; and few will take up his book who will not find 
their confidence confirmed in the objects and articles of faith with which he deals, 
and the advocacy or defence of them helped. 

At times we may need to supplement or correct his argument. For example, his 
discussion of the “ rough, hard work ” of the O. T. dispensation as toward ‘the in- 
terests and peoples that stood in Israel’s way, with which roughness and hardness, 
difficulty and fault are so often found, seems to us inadequate, and possibly seriously 
misleading. He says forcibly (p. 121) : “ The right of the individual to life is an un- 
deniable principle of morality; but, at times, the right of a race to its redemption 
may be more sacred.” But the case of the Ammonites and Canaanites, who are im- 
mediately mentioned, is not fully covered by this principle. And, surely, in view of 
their monstrous iniquity, something more is needed than we find either here or in 
the principle stated in this form, among others: “ All who, at any stage of the pro- 
cess, contributed to the result, or who have been under temporal exigencies severely 
used by the course of Providence, have their recompense in the final issue.” Now, 
the right of a race to redemption, and the amends to be made to providential suffer- 
ers, are not the only things demanding acknowledgment. We miss clear recogni- 
tion of punitive justice. 

And wherever inspiration, and questions closely implicated with it, are touched, 
we are left too much in doubt as to the author’s position. He is construed by some 
as taking quite liberal ground; most, if not all, of his expressions on these points 
may be construed as indicating the most advanced position which the Church in its 
apologetic work can occupy. The author’s work would please us better if none 
found in it an uncertain sound. C. A.A. 





IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


CONFERENCE PAPERS ; OR, ANALYSES OF DISCOURSES ON SABBATH AFTERNOONS TO THE 
STUDENTS OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Princeton, N. J. By CHARLES HopDGE, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879. 8vo.. 373 pp. 

Cicero says that not to mention the instructors of distinguished men, is the height 
of literary injustice. How many eminent for usefulness in the Church of Christ at 
home and abroad, the living and the dead, recall with pious gratitude the instruc- 
tions imparted to them by the author of this volume! The establishment of our 
older theological seminaries synchronises with that practical evangelism which was 
developed in many forms at the beginning of the present century. It will ever be 
an occasion for gratitude that the first men called to teach in these seminaries, thus 
giving direction to theological education, were men of such peculiar character. In par- 
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ticular excellencies they had equals and superiors; but in that rare combination of quali- 
ties which fitted them for their specific work, they were unrivalled. At Andover 
was Moses Stuart, flaming with enthusiasm in the study of the original Scriptures, 
and imparting that enthusiasm to others, who have subsequently been employed in 
translating the Bible into so many languages on missionary ground. Associated 
with him was Dr. Woods, sound, cautious, and devout ; and Dr. Porter, combining 
exquisite taste, deep sensibility, and fervent piety. At Princeton was Dr. Alexander, 
simple (“ How great learning,” said Archbishop Usher, “it takes to make these 
things simple”), learned, well-read in theology and human experience ;. and Dr. Mil- 
ler, ornate, dignified, a pattern of clerical life and manners. To these is to be added 
the brilliant name of Charles Hodge, the erudite theologian and devout Christian, 
giving his entire life to the education of Christian ministers. 

Whatever may be true of transatlantic seminaries, all the seminaries with which we 
are acquainted in this country, are accustomed to devote certain hours to religious 
conference and prayer, when professors and students meet together to consider “ the 
common salvation.” Never may it be that in any of these seminaries the alternative 
should be presented of pious ignorance, or frigid scholarship. 

The volume before us consists of the outlines of addresses made by Dr. Hodge to 
the students at Princeton Seminary on successive Sabbath afternoons. It seems to 
have been the good habit of Dr. Hodge to put upon paper the points to be used in 
these addresses. These are now collected and published. The words used by 
others on similar occasions have proved, in too many instances, ephemeral, pass- 
ing away with the hour in which they were uttered, or if subsequently any are re- 
called, they are like the few insects of a swarm, now and then caught and embalmed 
in amber. But here is a full volume of valuable material in permanent form. These 
addresses are, in fact, analyses of texts fitted for pulpit discourse ; they are what are 
familiarly called plans or skeletons of sermons. As might have been expected, they 
are exegetical, doctrinal, and logical. We would never advise any minister to use 
this or any other compilation for the purpose of providing himself with plans for his 
own discourses ; but every minister will find here ample instruction as to the right 
mode of analyzing and unfolding Biblical texts. The making of the model is the 
test of the artist. Congratulating those who were favored with the privilege of listen- 
ing to these conference addresses when originally delivered, in their expanded form, 
by the voice now hushed in death, we subjoin,; as the best method of describing 
their general character, the following example, the first that comes under our eye on 
a casual opening of the volume: 

“CLI., Humiléty. 1 Pet. v. 5. 

“It is said that the heathen have no word for humble in the _ sense. It 
is not ‘humilis,’ nor ‘ modestus,’ nor c4¢pwr, for tarevdc. In Hebrew D9 means 

ys 


to suffer ; 453, suffering, and henct »5y, poor, humble. 
TT < 


“I. The Christian graces are inseparable, One cannot exist without the other. 
There cannot be faith without hope, or repentance without love, or love without 
meekness. This finds its analogy in physical life. Respiration, arterial action, di- 
gestion, cannot be conducted independently of one another. Though this is true, 
yet one grace may be more prominent than others. 

“Tl, The graces are in themselves distinct. That is, the state of mind which 
they express is not simple, but complex, various graces entering into its composition. 
Thus hope includes faith and desire and love ; faith includes love, and love includes 
faith ; repentance includes faith and love, etc. 

“Ill. Humility zs not a separate grace. It is that state of mind which arises from 
a proper appreciation of the truth in regard to ourselves. 1. A due appreciation 
of our insignificance as creatures. In this sense it is opposed to self-importance, to 
self-reliance, to pride of intellect. 2. A due appreciation of ourselves as sinners, in- 
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cluding a sense of guilt and of pollution. It is opposed, therefore, to self-righteous- 
ness and to self-complacency. 3. A due appreciation of our weakness, Hence, a 
sense of inability for self-conversion, for sanctification, for usefulness. 

“IV. Manifestations. 1. A disposition to appreciate others, or not to despise 
those around us. 2. Not to seek after honor or praise. 3. Not to be impatient un- 
der contempt. 4. Not to refuse to associate with the lowly. 5. Not unwilling to 
be least, and to obey. 

“V. Benefits. Without it there is no religion, no communion with God, no in- 
ward peace, no outward power. 

““VI. Means. 1. Comparison of ourselves with God and His law. 2. Contem- 
plation of our guilt, of our pollution, and of our uselessness.” W.A. 


—- THE LAWGIVER. By the Rev. WILLIAM M. TayLor, D.D. 482 pp. New York, 
1879. 

The distinguished Bowdoin College professor, Dr. Thomas C. Upham, used to 
say he was never quite so happy as when correcting proof-sheets. If this is 
Dr. Taylor’s idea of happiness, he has certainly had his full share of it since taking 
charge of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in 1872. Besides “ The Ministry of the 
Word,” 1876, and occasional minor publications, he has given us, in rapid succes- 
sion, “ David, King of Israel,” 1874; ‘Elijah the Prophet,” 1875; “Peter the 
Apostle,” 1876; “Daniel the Beloved,” 1878; and now “ Moses the Lawgiver,” 
1879. These five volumes are all of them collections of biographical discourses, 
preached to large Sunday-evening congregations in the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church. Three of the courses (‘‘ David,” “Elijah,” and “ Daniel”) had been 
preached before, on the other side of the Atlantic, or the five volumes could not 
have followed one another so rapidly. In each case new materials have been gath- 
ered, critical questions have been more carefully considered, and every discourse re- 
written, not for the eye this second time, but for the ear again, and then at last for 
the eye. Such revision for the pulpit, preceding final revision for the press, is one 
of the secrets of highest homiletic success. 

This latest series has been the most thoroughly studied, and will generally be con- 
sidered the ablest of them all. Its theme is greatest. No Hebrew king, or prophet, 
could rival the great founder of the Hebrew nation and polity. Perhaps no apostle 
even, surely not Peter, could rival him. The subject has also far wider and more 
varied relations. It enters the rich field of Egyptian history and archeology. It. 
has to do with geographical questions of much interest. And then there are prob- 
lems of society and government, of institutions, customs, laws, and penalties, which 
have engaged the attention of the deepest thinkers, These questions, outside of the 
average clerical range, have been neither timidly avoided nor rashly met. The 
best authorities have been consulted, difficulties have been frankly recognized, and 
some points left open for further investigation or debate. If mooted questions were 
always handled thus judiciously and fairly, skeptics might be no less skeptical, but 
they would certainly be less scornful. 

In this volume, as in its predecessors, Dr. Taylor is first of all a preacher, and a 
very magnetic preacher. The ring and movement are distinctively those of eloquent 
discourse. The eye is clear, the touch sure. Statements of doctrine are sharp, 
statements of fact are graphic. Illustrations are abundant, and singularly apt and 
pleasing. The salient points are instinctively seized upon, and pressed home with 
quick, nervous, rousing energy. Whoever has heard Dr. Taylor preach will catch 
the key-tones of his voice all along, from sentence to sentence, and from page to 
page. The ‘spiritual throb is also strong and stimulating. A congregation 
accustomed to such appeals can hardly fail to be solidified and toned up in Christian 
character. Frequently there is a happy terseness of expression which reminds one 
of Matthew Henry: as when, speaking of the hymns sung after crossing the Red 
Sea, our author says: “‘ But to sing deliverance, you must accept deliverance.” 
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On critical points, while there is no affectation or parade of learning, its results 
are well appropriated. For example, reference is made to the “ Aperiu” of the 
monuments (Brugsch, however, thinks they were not Hebrews); to the Egyptian 
origin of the name of Moses; to the required identification of Jethro with Reuel+ 
and especially to the recent attacks on the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy. 
Great good sense is shown in choosing between rival theories: as in regard to the 
place of crossing the Red Sea ; which end of Sinai the Law was given from ; where 
Rephidim and Kadesh-Barnea were. In opposition to some recent English explor- 
ers, Robinson is wisely followed in his identification of the last two places, as well 
as in regard to Suez and Sufsafeh. The descriptions of scenery, for one who has 
never visited the localities, are charmingly clear and vivid, showing us what wealth 
of material has come in from recent explorations, and what use may be made of it 
by a man of creative imagination. Our author’s flat-roofed tabernacle would, how- 
ever, hardly endure the winter rains and snows of the Sinaitic peninsula. 

Of the twenty-six chapters which compose the volume, the thirteenth and twenty- 
fifth, on the Zxfercesston, and on the Death and Burial of Moses, and above all, 
perhaps, the twenty-sixth, on the Characteristics of Moses, are particularly impres- 
sive and thrilling. In the fourteenth chapter, the construction and symbolic uses ot 
the Zadbernacle are well set forth; and, in the fifteenth chapter, the Mosazc Legés- 
/ation is admirably explained and justified. But the volume is full of brightness and 
vitality throughout. And it is calculated to be of great service to young preachers 
especially, in teaching them how to handle the Old Testament History. 

R. D. H. 


THE AGES BEFORE MosEs: a Series of Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By J. M. Gib- 
son, D.D. 1I2mo. pp. 258. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


The object of this course of lectures is twofold. While incidentally defending the 
Book of Genesis against the negative and destructive criticism which has made it 
a chosen object of attack, the author aims to exhibit the real, and especially the 
evangelical, import of its narratives in respect to its main themes, characters, and 
events. Lecture XII., on “Genesis as the foreground of the Bible,’”’ supplies the 
explanation and the justification of his view. Seeking to be just and even liberal 
toward science, Dr. Gibson ably maintains the reliableness of the revelations and 
histories which the book records. 

One need not agree with the author in all his concessions and adjustments to 
science, or in all his doctrinal conceptions—e. g., that the narrative of the creation 
suggests the Trinity—to estimate highly the vigor of thought and expression, the 
scholarly resources, and the rich and evangelical suggestiveness of his book. The 
good service done to his people and the community by the original delivery of the lect- 
ures is confirmed to them and extended to mary more by this timely publication. 

C. A. A. 


THe CHuRCH MIssIonARY ATLAS, etc. -New edition (the 6th). With 31 maps, a 
chronological chart, etc. 8vo. pp. 151. London: Church Missionary House, 1879. 


This valuable work first appeared in 1857, and has increased many fold in com- 
pass and completeness as it has passed through successive editions. No edition has 
shown a greater advance upon its predecessors than the present. While the work 
is designed to illustrate the missions of the Church Missionary Society of Great 
Britain, all of its general maps and papers are of common interest and of great value. 
For acquaintance with the specific work of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in India, China, Japan, Persia, and, to some extent, Syria and 
Western Africa, much important information and illustration may be gained through 
the use of this Atlas, which is to be commended for wide circulation and diligent 
use. C. A. A. 
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DIE GEGENSEITIGEN BEZIEHUNGEN ZWISCIIEN DER MODERNEN MISSION UND CULTUR. 
AvucH EINE CuLTUR-KAMPFSTUDIE. Von Dr. Gustav WARNECK. 8vo. pp. 326. 
Giitersloh, 1879. 


We have here from a very competent hand a valuable book on a most important 
subject. “ The mutual relations existing between modern missions and civilization” 
have been a subject of thought to every thoughtful friend of missions, as well as to 
missionary workers, and no less to those who decry missions or denounce Chris- 
tianity. The material, however, for a comprehensive and sober judgment is very 
widely scattered in missionary and in secular literature. The pages of our author’s 
work, especially his more than four hundred notes, show how wide and patient has 
been his research, how thoroughly he has endeavored to survey the whole field, and 
how careful he has been to find a foundation of attested fact for his judgments. 

Though now a quiet country pastor Dr. Warneck’s former connection with the 
Mission-house at Barmen prepared him to become the editor of the A//gemeine Mis- 
stons-Zeitschréft, as well as of such works as that now before us. 

Of the three divisions of the book, the first contains a few needful preliminary ex- 
planations ; the second, the discussion of the relations of missions to civilization ; 
the third, the exhibition of the relations, favorable and unfavorable, of civilization to 
missions. Even to glance at the questions raised, the views maintained, and the 
evidence adduced in their support, would require an article rather than a brief no- 
tice. One cannot read the book without new views of the superiority and divine 
right of Christianity as the world’s civilizer. While recognizing the valuable aid 
given in many ways to missions by civilization, one must gain new impressions of 
the great hindrance thrown in the way of the world’s evangelization by much of the 
private action and the public policy of the civilized and the missionary nations. And 
very sober judgments are suggested in regard to the danger both to civilization and 
evangelization if the results of ages are demanded of a day, and peoples dazzled and 
bewildered by the glitter and rush of our modern culture are to be bereft of originality 
and independence by the injudicious and impatient methods of our working. 

Both knowledge and wisdom, we think, would be promoted, if this volume or its 
equivalent could be put into the hands of our pastors and churches. C. A. A. 


Art THE BeautiruL GATE—UntTo THE DestxED HAVEN—THE PALACE oF THE KING. 
Sq. 16mo. pp. 176,174, 174. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1880. 

This is a threefold collection, the separate parts of which, under their several 
titles, may be had in neat 18mo volumes. The announcement that the poems are 
compiled by the same accomplished hand that gathered and arranged the contents of 
“The Changed Cross,” “ The Shadow of the Rock,” and “ The Chamber of Peace,” 
makes ready a welcome, and creates an expectation of gratification to taste, and 
refreshment and profit to mind and heart. Some Christian statesmen, and many of 
Christ’s nameless ones, have been cheered, soothed, steadied on their way by these 
unassuming collections, which show the watchful eye, the nice poetic instinct, and 
the practised skill of the compiler. The muse is not always at her best; yet while 


such waifs as are gathered in these new volumes may still be found, this useful work 
is not done. C. A. A. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN Missions, held at the Confer- 


ence Hall in Mildmay Park, London, in October, 1878. 8vo, pp. viii. 434. Lon- 
don, 1879. 


For practical knowledge of the methods and details of missionary work, few vol- 
umes can be consulted to so great advantage as the Proceedings of the Missionary 
Conferences that have been held at Bremen in 1866, 1868, 1872, and 1876, at Cal- 
cutta jn 1855, Benares in 1857, Ootacamund in 1858, Lahore in 1863, Allahabad 
in 1872, Shanghai in 1877, Liverpool in 1860, and most recently in London in 1878, 
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Of the meetings most interesting to us, the two last named differ from the others in 
that they were not held on missionary ground,—that they were not carried on so 
largely by missionaries, but to a considerable extent by the officers and members 
of the supporting societies,—and that a larger number of societies was represented. 
Thirty-four societies united in this London Conference, half of them being repre- 
sented by present or former workers in the foreign field. 

Different fields were presented in their claims, their actual state, the helps and 
hindrances to Christian work characteristic of them, and the relations of auxiliary 
agencies of various kinds,—while details were never allowed to crowd out of sight the 
great aim and the great warrant of all missionary endeavor. 

Pastors could hardly make better provision for the Monthly Concert and the mis- 
sionary sermon than by securing access to one or more volumes of this class, bring- 
ing them to a direct grapple with the problems of the work. C. A. A. 


SIEBENTE HAUPTVERSAMLUNG DER EVANGELISCHEN ALLIANZ, gehalten in Basel, 
September, 1879. BERICHTE UND REDEN HERAUSGEGEBEN IN AUFTRAG DES COMITE 
DER ALLIANZ, durch C. J. RIGGENBACH, D. and Prof. I. BANp. 8vo. pp. 402. 
Basel, 1879. 


This first volume of the Proceedings of the Seventh General Conference of the 
Alliance appeared promptly in November, and the next was advertised to see the 
light in the following month. The book is well edited and printed, and will consti- 
tute an excellent and enduring memorial of one of the most useful conferences the 
Alliance ever held. The recorded names of the members amount to 1,572, of whom 
there were from Great Britain, 252; Holland, 63; America, 63; Greece, 2; Tur- 
key, 6; Africa, 5; East India, 3. The editor’s preface gives an interesting account 
of the origin of the undertaking, of the difficulties in the way (one of which was a 
tendency to confound the Alliance gathering with certain “ Holiness-Meetings”’ of 
questionable tendency), of the way in which they were surmounted, and of the gen- 
eral character of the sessions and exercises. Due notice is taken of the remarkable 
Séte champétre at Riehen, and of the admirable sacred concert in the Minster. 

The volume opens witha report of the exercises at the grand reception on the 
evening of August 31st, in the great hall of the Vereinshaus, a meeting which will 
never be forgotten by any of those so happy as to be present at it. This is followed 
by the reports of the state of religion in the different countries represented in the 
Alliance, viz: Switzerland, by Dr. Giider ; Germany, by Prof. H. Cremer; France, 
by Pastor Babut; Great Britain, by Hon. and Rev. E. V. Bligh ; Holland, by Dr. 
Van Oosterzee ; America, by Dr. Schaff; Austria-Hungary, by Dr. Von Tardy, and 
Scandinavia, by Prof. Von Scheele. After these thoughtful papers comes a transla- 
tion in German of the extremely interesting article prepared by Dr. Stoughton, of 
London, on the relations between Basel and England at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, and read by him on the evening of the first day of September, to the great 
delight of the English-speaking portion of the Conference. The next pages con- 
tain the brilliant addresses of Professors Von Orelli and Godet, on the unchangeable- 
ness of the Apostolic Gospel. An English condensation of the former appeared in 
the Catholic Presbyterian of November last. It is to be hoped that the latter will 
in like manner be translated and published. The remainder of the volume is occu- 
pied with reports on evangelization in France, Belgium, and Italy (including a state- 
ment on McAIl’s work in Paris, by the Rev. R. S. Ashton, of London), and a con- 
ference upon the preparation of ministers of the Word, by Professors Gess and 
Porret and Pastor Baur. 

‘A careful examination of these various papers, together with those of the second 
volume, will show, we think, that the recent Conference has not fallen behind 
any of its predecessors (except perhaps the one held in New York), in the variety 
and timeliness of the topics considered, and in the freshness and grasp of the sub- 
ject with which they were handled. The great Council held at Basle in 1431 to 
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reform the Church and secure uniformity miserably failed. This one, held in the 
same historic city, to express and promote unity, and to contribute to the defence 
of the common faith against embittered foes, has been a signal success, the be- 
neficent effects of which are likely to be felt in long years to come. Each of its 
members, on returning to his distant home, must needs have carried with him at 
least some sparks of the sacred fire there enkindled by the blessed Spirit of all 
grace, T. W.C. 





V.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE RELATION OF MIND AND Brain. By HENRY CALDERWOOD, LL.D. 8vo. pp. xvi, 
455. Macmillan & Co., London, 1879. 

Professor Calderwood has done a very important service to the cause of truth in 
the publication of this volume. The subject is one of great moment at the present 
day, and the treatment of it has been left too much to the positivists. That a very 
close connection exists between the mind and the body, no one ever denied ; and that 
the objective study of brain as well as the introspective study of mental states is 
necessary to a complete philosophy of mind, cannot very well be called in question, 
though the physiological psychologists, like Maudsley, are prone to magnify their 
office by overestimating the former and undervaluing the latter branch of inquiry. 
Professor Calderwood devotes a few pages of his instructive volume to a reply to the 
charge that metaphysicians have not followed the scientific method of induction, and 
that they have ignored physiology. 

He shows that the charge is not well founded, and that it is especially untrue of 
the Scottish school of philosophy; and that, as for physiology, the neglect of it is 
simply due to the fact, that until recently there was little in that department that 
called for special notice. Now, however, the case is different; for there is “a large 
body of ascertained facts calling for some deliberate attempt to harmonize results 
with the facts of mental experience.”” The present volume is a valuable contribu- 
tion to this very desirable object. The author’s thesis is, ‘given a physiology of 
brain and nerve, to ascertain whether this constitutes a philosophy of the phenomena 
commonly recognized as ‘mental phenomena.’” This should be kept in mind ; for, 
though it may be regretted that the author did not assign himself a larger and per- 
haps more difficult task, this regret should not prevent the reader from estimating 
the present work solely by reference to the question, whether what the writer set out 
to accomplish has been done. 

The earlier chapters are occupied with an account of the structure of the human 
brain and the physiology of the nervous system. This is followed by some very in- 
teresting discussions in the department of comparative anatomy and _ physi- 
ology; so that the lay reader who follows the author in his luminous exposition, and 
particularly with the help of the accompanying plates, will have no difficulty in 
acquiring a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the salient facts pertaining to the 
physiology of the brain, and will be able to read with advantage the metaphysical 
discussions which are to be found in this volume and elsewhere. 

The book is a practical refutation of the charge, that metaphysicians do not know 
physiology, and that the believers in the doctrine of the soul as a separate entity are 
not aware of what is going on in the department of cerebral experimentation. It is 
probable that the metaphysicians are more generally acquainted with these re- 
searches than they are supposed to be; but Dr, Calderwood may be safely pointed 
to as one, at least, who is not contented with “a mere skimming of physiological 
text-books ” (Maudsley, “ Physiology and Pathology of Mind,” p. 24), but who has in- 
dustriously made himself acquainted with the literature and the latest results of 
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cerebral investigation, though still maintaining that the “ somatists,” as he calls the 
men of this materialistic school, have as yet brought forward no theory adequate to 
the explanation of the genesis of thought. The brain as the seat of sensori-motor 
action is then considered, and the facts regarding the localization of functions as dis- 
cussed by Ferrier and others, are adverted to, with the comment that no light has 
hitherto been thrown upon the question as to the seat of intelligence. The homol- 
ogies of brain structure throughout the animal kingdom are discussed, and the con- 
clusion to which the author arrives is, that the convolutions of the brain stand re- 
lated to the muscular strength of the animal, and not to its intelligence; and that 
the greater complexity of the human brain, as compared with that of the lower ani- 
mals, is called for by the greater variety and delicacy of muscular action of which 
man is capable. 

The author’s argument to the effect that nerve tissue will not explain mental ac- 
tion—that it is impossible to express thought in terms of motion—that however true 
it may be that a series of molecular changes may attend a series of mental experi- 
ences, it is impossible to identify the one with the other, is very satisfactory, and in 
many cases, as in the chapter on the “higher forms of mental activity,” is put ad- 
mirably and with great force. 

The psychological reasoning on the basis of which a person is proved necessary 
as the subject of the individual sensation, as the central thread upon which a series 
of sensations is strung, as exercising a power of will whereby sensations are con- 
troiled and motor activity is inaugurated, or “ reflex action ”’ inhibited, is very forci- 
ble; and the author may well challenge the “ somatist ”’ to explain those phenom- 
ena by reference to molecular changes in nerve-tissue. And yet the reader feels 
that he would have been better satisfied, had Dr. Calderwood dealt polemically with 
those who maintain the opposite view; and interesting as his chapters are which 
describe the pathological conditions of mind and body, the reader who knows that 
one of the arguments against the existence of the soul is based on the pathology of 
the mind, must close Dr, Calderwood’s volume with some regret that this phase of 
the subject was not made a matter of more extended argument. There is a notice- 
able omission to deal with Pfliiger’s ¢elebrated experiment with the decapitated 
frog. The action of this brainless frog under the influence of acetic acid is so sug- 
gestive of intention, choice, and intelligence, that in all treatises which touch the 
metaphysics of the brain, it has become an unfailing allusion. Is the will in man 
no more than the apparently purposive act of the brainless frog? Is the act of the 
frog a really volitional act? And so is the spinal cord as well as the brain a seat of 
sensation and intelligence, as Lewes (and Pfliiger) has so ingeniously argued. 
(Problems of Life and Mind,” pp. 468-555)? Or, do we have here only an illustra- 
tion of the fact, that in speaking of the intelligence of animals we are only falla- 
ciously inferring that what exists in us exists in them? Ferrier, speaking on this 
subject, says: ‘‘ The existence of consciousness in others is only an inference from 
our own experience, and we are inclined to attribute to consciousness such actions 
as necessarily imply distinct sensation and intelligent action on our part.” (‘ Func- 
tions of the Brain,” p, 21). How far does this give us a clew in the discussion of 
the question respecting the intelligence of the brutes? It is important to show— 
and Professor Calderwood has succeeded in showing, in a most satisfactory way 
throughout his eminently fair, judicial, and learned volume—that the phenomena of 
mind cannot be explained by physiology. But there are other questions quite as im- 
portant. What is meant by a mind? How does intelligence in man differ from 
intelligence in other animals? How is the dualism of Mind and Matter to be de- 
fended? for a monism —a doctrine of Body-Mind in place of Body and Mind, 
is being taught and pressed upon the notice of men; and whether it be the monism 
that comes through the Hegelian Philosophy, or that which comes through the Pos- 
itive Philosophy, it is equally hostile to the idea that the personal soul is a separate 
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finite entity related to a particular corporeal organism. And though the discussion 
of this question did not fall, perhaps, within the scope of Professor Calderwood’s 
volume, it is a question of great moment to-day, and it is to be hoped that some 
one will deal with it. . F. L. P. 


RECHERCHES ARCHEOLOGIQUES SUR LES COLONIES PHENICIENNES SUR LE LITTORAL DE 
LA CELTOLIGURIE, PAR M. L’ABBE BarGES. Paris, 1878. 

This is a scholarly book, The Abbé is Professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, an 
Orientalist of distinction, and the author of numerous treatises upon Phcenician, 
Aramaic, and Arabic subjects. While he does not claim much originality for the 
present volume, but modestly says it is composed in the main of existing materials, 
and is the fruit of his leisure hours, we are inclined to put a high estimate upon it as 
a skilful and eminently readable resumé of information scattered through may vol- 
umes and inaccessible to the general public. It is concerned with the monumental 
remains of the Phcenicians in the south of France, and more particularly those either 
formerly or now in Marseilles. A fitting tribute is paid to the antiquary Grosson 
(p. 84), whose great work, published in 1773, contains accurate drawings and de- 
scriptions of a number of these remains which are now unhappily destroyed or lost. 
Two of the seven plates in this book are taken from Grosson’s, and represent very 
curious Pheenician altars. In 1863 some workmen, who were pulling down old build- 
ings in Marseilles, unearthed forty-seven stones hollowed in the form of niches, each 
containing a statue of a Phcenician divinity (p. 112). There are engravings of three 
of these steles. One represents Baal Chamman (Baal Solaris). He stands erect, a 
veil falls down from his head upon his right shoulder; his arms are raised, and rest 
upon the sides of the niche; his tunic is gathered up about his waist. The other 
two are representations of the goddess Tanith; in one (p. 125) she holds a bird in 
her lap. There is also an engraving of a Carthaginian Baal Chamman. But the 
most interesting plate in the volume is that of the famous Phoenician tablet, which 
originally was in the vestibule of the Baal temple at Marseilles, It was discovered 
in the foundation of an old building; as it now exists it is imperfect, but the Abbé 
believes the missing pieces will be found when the building is demolished. The in- 
scription upon it relates to the Baal sacrifices, and strangely thrills us, as it seems to 
call up the ghosts of departed faiths. 

Besides this archzological there is considerable philological and other information 
in connection with those towns upon the south coast of France which have Phceni- 
cian names, which are traced and explained. Thus Rascius, capétal of the gulf, 
Caccabaria, head of a lion. Marseilles is said to be Celtic and to mean ¢he abode of 
the Salyens, Much space is given to the history of this city before the advent of the 
Phoceans. The book closes with a quotation from Ezekiel’s prophecy in relation to 
Tyre (chaps. 26, 27), and a hint that the day may come when the French and the 
English will be robbed of their commercial supremacy by a war or a revolution, and 
thus pass away like the Phoenicians of old ! S. M. J. 
Harpers’ LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on the translation of Freund’s Latin-German 

Lexicon edited by E. A. Andrews, LL.D. Revised, enlarged, and in great part 
rewritten by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CHARLES SHORT, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 
pp. 2033. New York: Harper & Brothers. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1879. 

It is a tribute to the thoroughness and completeness of this revised and enlarged 
American edition of Andrews’ Freund’s Latin Lexicon, that it is adopted and pub- 
lished simultaneously by the Directors of the Clarendon Press, at Oxford. It is 
thus, without a rival, the standard work in Latin Lexicography in the English lan- 
guage; nor does any other so fully, or indeed at all, comprise those most recent 
results in the various departments of philological research which demand con- 
densed statement in a complete Latin Lexicon. The “dead” languages and liter- 
atures have been still, as of old, a field in which the ablest scholars have wrought, 
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not only critically perfecting and completing past results, but producing abun- 
dant and valuable fruits that are new. These have so greatly accumulated at the 
hands of the present generation of scholars, as the largely increased number of Phi- 
lological Journals and Transactions, Monographs, critical and annotated editions of 
classical authors and earliest remains of the language, histories, and great works, 
containing the most comprehensive and minute research into the comparative and 
special history of the classical, as of other languages, abundantly testify, that the 
need had become a pressing one, to gather up the well-settled facts and views from 
these manifold sources and compact them in lexical form, Such conclusions, there- 
fore, of investigations in Latin, Orthography, Etymology, Archzology, Definitions, 
Syntax, and Literary Usage of words and phrases, are presented by the new edit- 
ors of this Dictionary, with a concise completeness, a critical skill, and a scien- 
tific classification which will command, we are sure, the heartiest approval and 
thanks of those most competent to judge of such work, 

The enlarged extent of citations from Latin authors is seen in the fact that more 
than thirty names are added to the list found in the previous edition, Turning to 
some of the earlier articles upon important words, for the sake of comparison with 
the previous edition, we find the treatment of ave and its uses expanded by nearly 
three columns; that of amf/us from two to seven columns; a@zma and andzmus in 
like proportion ; that of cafzo, from three and a half to eight columns ; that of apud 
from one and a half to nearly seven columns, while coa/ra, instead of two and a half, 
has seventeen; cw, instead of three, twenty-one; and volo, instead of two, more 
than twenty compact columns of that microscopic analysis and subtle development 
and rich illustration of their meanings and uses, which one familiar with Dr. Gustav 
Fischer’s Latin Grammar easily recognizes as his without the statement of the prefa- 
tory advertisement. Examination of the largely expanded articles upon the letters @ 
and /, and of the revision the others have been subjected to, shows that phonetic and 
orthographical changes and relations have received careful treatment. The whole 
typographical arrangement and execution of the Dictionary is very perfect and 
adapted to aid the eye in quickly finding, among the minute subdivisions, any 
special object of its search. ' W. A. P. 
Witneim GRSENIUS’ HEBRAISCHES UND CHALDAISCHES HANDWORTERBUCH UBER DAS 

Aure Testament. <Achte Auflage, neu bearbeitet von F. MUHLAV und W. VoLck, 
ord, Professoren d, Theologie an der Universitat Dorpat. Leipzig: F.C. W. Vo- 
gel. 18738. Svo, pp. xl. 982. 

This last edition of Gesenius’ Manual Lexicon ought to be commended to the at- 
tention of earnest students of Hebrew outside of Germany, who, relying upon trans- 
lations made from the early issues, have neglected to follow the later development of 
Hebrew lexicography in that country, In some important respects this edition is a 
decided improvement upon any of its predecessors. The fifth, sixth, and seventh 
editions (7. Aufl. Leipzig, 1868), edited by Prof. F. Dietrich, of Marburg, had not 
essentially changed the form of the Lexicon as left by Gesenius, the editor’s additions 
being simply appended to the old articles. This, as the present editors rightly say, 
does not answer present requirements, and there is scarcely an article of importance 
which has not been treated entirely anew. In this brief review we shall simply men- 
tion the departments in which most advance has been made, with a few examples 
and qualifications. 

A Hebrew lexicographer of the present day has to bestow more labor upon the 
etymological than upon the exegetical portion of his work. Hence the necessity of 
getting the hometyma of each form, and hence also the primary importance of a 
sound theory of the constitution of roots in general. In attempting to reduce, as they 
are right in doing, the current triliteral “ roots’ to more early biliteral forms, the 
present editors have, we think, been more successful than any who have yet written 
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on the subject. The proof of relationship in any given case is afforded by com- 
parison with similar forms, not only in Hebrew itself, but also in the cognate lan- 
guages. In such investigations they have been largely aided by the laborious investi- 
gations of Fleischer in the most copious of the Semitic idioms, the Arabic. The 
result of their labors is seen in the entirely different treatment of vast numbers of 
roots from that which appears in the old editions. In most cases we think they 
have, by their wider groupings, given a better account of the origin of the forms in 
question. But there are two important strictures which we must. make upon their 
work in this department. First, they have not a sufficiently discriminating or con- 
sistent theory of the way in which the triliterals are developed. Their general as- 
sumption is that, with a few exceptions, the first two letters of the triliteral indicate 
the primitive elements. This holds very well in most cases ; but when they assume 
that in some of the 4y and »y roots the middle radical is primary and the third 
determinative, they fall very easily into error. To give an example of this from many 


cases, they connect the root typ of the word T5p%9 Aardor with a supposed 
7 


biliteral 44, appearing also in 39", 31m SVM Pim with the meaning dnd 
around, enclose, The true root is much more probably ypx, to cleave, open (connected 
with a multitude of similar sound in the Semitic), so that a Aardor was regarded 
as a large cleft or opening in the shore. Our second stricture is that they are too 
fanciful in their attempts to bring together remote meanings in similar sounds. For 
example, the root p™ is assimilated to Pp? (with the primary sound Py to 


beat, crush), 99 is connected with sy, the two senses of B59 are absurdly 
unified, as well as those of 447, one of which is so clearly onomatopeetic. The 
Assyrian language has become available since the time of Gesenius, and some use is 
made of it in comparisons, especially in proper names, the meaning of many of which 


is thus cleared up, though they do not seem to have noticed that =P) may 


have its first number explained (cf. the Syr., Old-Egypt. and Arab. forms) from 39 


city related to Ur of the Chaldees, itself an Assyrian word. In common names, 
however, and in roots, they have drawn from this source very little, and even omit 
to cite the Ass. zd@w as akin to 5°, so long supposed to be without a Semitic ho- 
metymon, We notice also that they omit the Syr. and Chald. cognates of "Pip. 
Quadriliterals are usually developed rightly from single instead of double triliterals. 
In the exegetical matter we notice that the treatment of several important words, 
such as some of the particles, 5, 5, Ns “Op, is much more thorough and satis- 


. factory than in the old editions. In rare words they have gained much by consult- 
ing such men as Franz Delitzsch and Wetzstein. They certainly ought to cite, more 
frequently than they do, those passages in which the use of the given word is am- 
biguous, ¢. g., I Kings xxii. 34, at 5°45, and Psalm cv. 22, at }H5. The defects of 


the earlier editions in this respect are still far from being supplied. Among a num- 
ber of similar shortcomings we notice that sword is the only meaning for F754 
. oe 


that is mentioned. It #:ay mean that; but it is a guess suggested to the Targ. and 
Jerome by the Gr, ua@yaipa which has no connection with it. J F. Mcc. 


WILHELM GESENIUS’ HEBRAISCHE GRAMMATIK ; nach E. RoEDIGER vollig umgearbeitet 
u. harausgegeben von E. Kaurzscu, ord. Prof. an d. Universitat zu Basel 22 Auf- 
lage. Leipzig: F.C. W. Vogel, 1878. 8vo. pp. 371. 

The twenty-first edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, edited by Roediger, was 
issued in 1872, two years before the death of the latter. In the present edition con- 
siderable improvement has been made as detailed by the editor in the preface, The 
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merit o1 this grammar as a “ schulgrammatik ” is that it does not offer to the learner 
merely rules and results of investigation, but labors also to explain (as is mostly done 
successfully) the facts of the language succinctly. Its main defect in this regard is 
that the explanations are not separated sufficiently from the statements of the facts 
themselves, which for the practical purposes of beginners should always be presented 
in a form readily taken in by the eye. 

The Introduction is an admirable presentation of facts, interesting to the student 
with regard to the Semitic languages in general and the Hebrew in particular. With 
regard to the treatment of the Sounds, we are particularly pleased with what is said 
of the vowels, their relations to one another, and their changes. In this much is 
done to explain to the beginner what is undoubtedly to him the most puzzling part 
of Hebrew Grammar. Under orthography more should have been said of the Ac- 
cents, in spite of the editor’s defence of his omissions, and the laws of their consecu- 
tion, in prose at least, should have been given in a grammar the size of the present 
one. The treatment of the Forms is the most valuable part of the book, and much 
has been gained trom the labors of grammarians later than Gesenius, as Ewald, 
Olshausen, and Béttcher, The terminology of Ewald has been largely adopted, and 
the misnomer declension no longer appears. The fulness and clearness of this part do 
not leave much to be desired for practical purposes, We note, among other things, the 
brief instructive remarks on the relations of yy and 9”y verbs. Among errors re- 
tained from Gesenius is the connection of the relative y with > y. 


The Syntax is the most defective portion of the work. More use should have been 
made of the exhaustive treatise of Ewald. Particular attention should be directed 
to the absence of all reference whatever to the special mode of expressing an im- 
perfect and pluperfect, by introducing the subject between the vav conjunctive, and 
the verb in the perfect, as distinguished from the use of vav consecutive—a distinc- 
tion of constant applicability; and exemplified even in the first three verses of 
Genesis. J. F. Mcc. 


THe Human Species. By A. DE QUATREFAGES, Prof. of Anthropology, in Paris, 

I2mo. pp. x. 398. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This book reminds us, by its charming style, of Darwin's “Origin of Species.” Every , 
page is full of striking scientific facts, so that even if we care not for the arguments, 
we are thankful for the information. Its main design is to serve as a counterblast 
to Mr. Darwin’s books, by showing that species are true and not transmutable ; that 
man, whilst closely agreeing in many respects with animals, is raised above them by 
the possession of moral and religious faculties; and that the more thoroughly we 
follow mankind in all variations of color and race, and the further we trace him back 
in geology, the more are we convinced of the unity of all nations as of common 
blood, and of their complete separation from monkeys and from other animals. 

The author is careful to deal with his subject not as a question of theology, but 
purely as a matter of scientific observation and experiment, whilst recognizing (as he 
ought to do) the force and significancy of the arguments which have been arrayed 
on the side of evolution, he sets over against them a host of scientific facts which 
have already prevailed (in common with similar contributions by St. George Mivart) 
to check, in some measure, the evolution fever that was coming over the study of 
science.* 

The author disposes of the views of Louis Agassiz and others, as to a plurality of 
human stocks, by tracing out the dissemination of all nations from a common centre 
somewhere in Asia. He shows that all races are able to accommodate themselves 





* Mr. Huxley’s recently published work on the “ Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals” contrasts, by its 
moderate tones, with the author's sensational lectures before a New York audience. 
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to new conditions of life; that mixed races do not tend to die out (as is the case with 
hybrids between distinct species) ; that negroes and whites suffer (though in differ- 
ent degrees) from the same diseases. In discussing the subject of acclimatization, 
he shows how, among the lower animals, sheep in Africa lose their wool and get 
hair, while swine on the Andes havea woolly fleece ; dogs and horses, in some parts, 
are naked; Egyptian geese, when brought to France, after some years have 
learned to change their time of rearing their young; and among human beings, 
‘white ” races have got a black skin in some parts of Africa; the fair Caucasians, 
long deemed the typical white race, seem rather to be a whitened offshoot of the 
yellow race; and here in America we have the “ Yankee” type growing up before 
our eyes. As to social conditions there are savage whites in some parts of the 
world, and there have been civilized negro communities in Africa, The negroes in 
America are well acclimatized, and show no tendency to die out. 

M. Quatrefages ascribes to mankind a very great antiquity. He thinks it proven that 
men lived in France and other parts of Europe before the great Ice age, and even as 
far back as the Later Tertiary geological age, and probably earlier. We remind our 
readers that this question was discussed at a conference of English anthropologists 
in 1877, and that in the opinion of the majority, there is no evidence (in Britain at 
least) of man’s existence earlier than post-glacial times. It is also to be remembered 
that we have no knowledge whatever of the absolute date or duration of the Ice age, 
and there are indications that the estimates of many are extravagant. M. Quatre- 
fages himself brings up the record of the ancient races of France to the Roman pe- 
riod, a few centuries before Christ, and he dates the arrival of the red men on the 
Mississippi in the eighth or ninth century of the Christian Era. 

A few thousand years before these dates would afford scope for the social and 
geological revolutions which can be traced since man’s appearance on the scene ; 
but the anthropological mind is prone to magnify its demands on time. G. M. 


GLEANINGS OF Past YEARS, 1843-78. By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapstong, M.P. 
7 vols. r6mo. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“These occasional productions extend over the long term of thirty-six years,” 
says Mr, Gladstone in the opening sentence of his preface. They are more than 
forty in number, gathered mainly (more than three-fourths of them) from the ten 
different Reviews in which they originally appeared. They are grouped in volumes 
according to the general nature of their theme. They bear on their face remarka- 
ble testimony to the high culture, activity, versatility, and rare ability of their author, 
who is surely one of the most many-sided of men. The only group of papers which 
fills more than one volume is the Ecclesiastical (Vols. V., VI.) Some of the best 
papers in Vols, II., III., and VII., derive their chief interest from their religious and 
theological bearings and relations, 

Few important discussions have taken place in England for these nearly forty 
years, in which Mr, Gladstone has not borne an active and influential part. We 
should not know to what other body of essays to point, that should indicate so 
fully what subjects have during this long period engaged public attention in Great 
Britain. And we recall no prominent non-partisan topic in the discussion of which 
Mr. Gladstone’s part has been prominent, except the Vatican Council and the po- 
litical events of the last three or four years, that is not represented in the papers of 
this series. Indeed the articles on Greece, Montenegro, and Egypt, in Vol. IV., lie 
close about the burning questions whose solution is not yet reached. 

Mr. Gladstone’s is an uncommonly generous and catholic type of manhood. Not 
many ardent Churchmen could have written as he does in his paper on Dr. Norman 
Macleod (Vol. IV., p. 349). ‘As respects government, the Presbyterian commun- 
ions have derived very great benefit, in some important respects, from their regular 
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and elaborate internal organization. It has given them the advantages which in 
the civil order belong to local self-government and representative institutions ; or- 
derly habits of mind, respect for adversaries, and some of the elements of a judicial 
temper; the development of a genuine individuality, together with the discourage- 
ment of mere arbitrary will, and of all eccentric tendency; the sense of a ‘common 
life ;’ the disposition energetically to defend it; the love of law combined with the 
love of freedom ; and last, not least, the habit of une the faculty of speech with a 
direct and immediate view to persuasion.” CALA, 


HoME LIFE IN SONG WITH THE POETs OF To-DAY. 8vo. pp. 271. New York: A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 

The initials attached to the brief prefatory “Note” which opens this volume, 
show that the publisher’s work did not begin with the publishing. His quadriliteral 
finger-marks have been seen on many good things before, although his modesty has 
often led him to use invisible ink when the name of the compiler or author was to 
be written. The contents are gathered under the headings: Babyhood ; Childhood 
and Youth ; Home Life; Grandparents; Looking Backward. It need not be said 
to those who know the compiler and his work, that nothing questionable in tone or 
inferior in quality will gain a place in his collections. The new theme that he has 
now chosen, and the wider range of magazine and newspaper literature thereby 
opened for his gleanings, prepare the way for the conferring of a new pleasure and 
the rendering of a new service. Access to many homes and many hearts is secure 
for this volume even before its refined and precious flavor of home has been tasted, 
and its welcome will not soon be worn out, C. A. A. 








